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The  turning  point  in  last  April’s  steel  price  controversy— many  feel— started 
way  off  in  Japan,  where  Daily  News  correspondent  Keyes  Beech  interviewed 
vacationing  Joseph  Block,  board  chairman  of  Inland  Steel.  •  Block  told 
Beech  that  Inland  Was  not  planning  to  follow  other  major  steel  companies 
in  a  price  rise,  that  such  action  “would  not  be  in  the  national  interest  at  this 
time.”  The  resulting  story  from  Tokyo  helped  knock  the  props  from  under 
the  price  rise.  •  It  was  another  news  beat  for  Pulitzer-prize  winner  Beech. 
Another  example  of  how  the  enterprising  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  follows  big  stories  all  over  the  globe.  No  wonder  CDN’s  dispatches  are 
carried  by  74  leading  newspapers,  with  more  than  25  million  readers. 
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designed  to  provide  better  newspaper  multi-color  priiiiii; 


Schematic  drawing  of  SCOTT  4-Color  Unit, 


A  RADICALLY  DIFFERENT  PRINTING  APPROACH.,. 
NEW  IN  CONCEPT  . . .  NEW  IN  OPERATION! 

Four  separate  plate  cylinders,  each  arranged  to  accommodate  eight  semi- 
cylindrical  plates,  positioned  around  a  large  diameter  impression  cylinder. 

The  4-Color  Unit  is  adjustable  and  adaptable  for  fine  quality  direct 
zinc  printing,  or  from  chrome  plated  stereo  plates.  Plate  cylinders  spaced 
for  convenient  plating  —  color  registration  assured  without  the  use  of 
special  color  registering  equipment  or  compensators. 

Ease  of  adjustment  and  uniform  printing  at  all  press  speeds  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  unit  which  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  better  newspaper  multi-color  and  spot  printing. 

Send  for  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  many  new  features  of  this 
prt'ssman’s  ideal  color  unit. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DivistON  Of  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  riomM.iu 
EXECUTIVE  8.  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YOU 


presses 


(a)  Single  impression  cylinder;  (bl  Four,  color  plate  cyl¬ 
inders;  (c)  Ink  distributor  to  cylinders;  (d)  Vertical  drive 
shaft  to  4-color  unit;  (el  Reversing  drive  box. 


Baltimore  is  the  nation’s  second  largest  port  in  foreign  tonnage.  'Round  the  clock, 
the  harbor  is  a  beehive  of  activity— fed  by  equally  busy  rail  and  motor  carriers 
serving  a  community  whose  current  development  is  no  less  than  dynamic.  Manu¬ 
facturing  alone  accounts  for  a  payroll  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  ■  In  Baltimore, 
business  is  good— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  In  one  compact  area, 
roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  all  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made. 
In  this  same  area,  the.Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (400,000  daily 
and  321,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  Any 
wonder  that  71.6%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the 
Sunpapers— and  why  yours  belongs  there? 


'Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun' 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Orni$bee-~New  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia  ■  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3/31/62 
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Advertise 

where 

MONEY 

is  thickest! 


There’s  a  concentrated  market  in  concen¬ 
trated  Pinellas  ('ounty. 

More  cars  per  capita  than  any  other 
county! 

Higher  incidence  of  stock  ownership  than 
any  other  county! 


Greatest  population  density  in  Florida! 


E.B.l.  of  $820  million  compared  to  Hills¬ 
borough  County  (Tampa)  of  $688  mil¬ 
lion! 


Some  startling  facts? 

Sure  -  and  startling  results! 
Covered  only  by 


IJptprsburg  Cimps 

FLORIDA  S  KST  NEWSPAPER 

and 

Evening  Independent 


Repretented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


FEBRUARY 

17-18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17- 19— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (tor 
newspapers  under  75.000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-23— Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis 

21- 24— Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

22- 24 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Hotel  London,  London, 
Ont. 

24- 26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel.  Houi 
ton. 

25- 26 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

28-March  1-2— PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARCH 

1-3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jack 
sonville. 

9- 10— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul.  Mmn 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicage 

Hotel,  Chicago.  |l 

10-16— National  Want  Ad  Week.  j 

j  11-12 — American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi  I 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  ! 

I  13— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City.  | 

1  16-17— Florida  AP  Association.  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee.  I 

’  16-18 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

'  18-22 — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors  Con¬ 
ference  and  Workshop.  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

21- 24— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
j  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

22 —  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville 
24-25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotel 

Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

27-31 — Inter  American  Press  general  assembly,  Montego  Beach  Hotel, 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

j  28-29— Indiana  AP  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

!  29-30 — Hoosier  State  P'ess  Association.  Marott  Hotel  indianaoolis. 
j  29-30— North  Carolina  Editorial  Writers'  Conference,  Chapel  Hill. 


APRIL 

1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

5-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  LaJolla,  Calif. 

8-10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

18-20 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

21-24 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference,  Olympia.  Washington. 

21- 25 — National  Cartoonist  Society  Second  Annual  National  Convention, 
Astor  Hotel.  New  York  City 

22- 26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

25-27 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

28-30— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  International  Inn,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

29- May  10 — American  Press  Institute,  The  Sunday  Newspaper  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

30 -  The  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 
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The  FUTURE  is  Here— NOW! 


from  TICKER  to  TYPE 

\ 

Electronically  Automatically 
Faster  . . .  with  Complete  Accuracy 


V 


ia  AP’s  Stock  Market  COMPUTER  System 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  HAS  BROUGHT  THE  FUTURE  INTO  THE  PRESENT. 
The  tabulating  and  transmitting  of  the  nation's  major  financial  markets  are  now  being 
done  automatically  by  an  electronic  computer  system,  developed  especially  for  AP  by 
IBM.  Faster,  more  accurate  stock  market  tables  are  being  delivered  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Those  using  Data  Speed  equipment  receive  the  complete  tables 
at  the  rate  of  1,050  words  per  minute. 

A  NEW  FUTURE  IS  ALREADY  TAKING  SHAPE,  AS  IT  ALWAYS  DOES.  AP's 
computer  system  is  designed  to  handle  even  more  and  faster  tasks  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

It  is  a  standing  policy  of  The  Associated  Press  to  take  advantage  of  the  newest 
technological  developments  to  meet  the  demands  of  expanded  news  coverage. 


★  ★  ★ 


twin  A 


umn 


jv  EWSPAPERS  ARE  INDISPENSABLE  to  this  civilization— such  as 
^  it  is.  The  Baltimore  Sun  noted :  “A  Cuban  hotel  is  being 
forced  by  lack  of  tablecloths  to  use  place  mats  of  newspaper, 
and  for  all  one  knows  the  change  may  be  agreeable.  A  news¬ 
paper  of  a  certain  age  being  used  as  a  wrapping  is  absolutely 
irresistible,  with  its  outdated  advertisements,  headless  {)icture8 
and  tantalizing  half  stories.  People  sometimes  keep  a  steamed 
crab  waiting  while  they  read  the  wrappings,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  poetess  Felicia  Hemans  was  inspired  to  write 
her  celebrated,  if  inaccurate,  ode  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  by  an 
old  newspaper  sent  home  with  her  fish.”  The  Sun  gravely 
pondered  over  some  odd  secondary  effects  of  the  New  York 
newspajjer  strike:  “What  would  one  use  to  catch  paint  drippings? 
Or  to  wrap  garbage?  Or  to  line  the  worn  soles  of  shoes?  What 
happens  to  the  men  who  collect  the  old  piles  of  newspapers 
from  basements?  And  how  do  writers  of  letters  to  the  editor 
vent  their  indignation  or  frustration?” 

Assistant  Editor's  Lament 

It's  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
Wlien  papers  roll  out  like  a  song. 

But  the  (piy  who's  worth  while 
Is  the  one  who  ran  smile 
When  editors  prove  that  he's  wrong. 

—I..  A.  Barrett 

Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight 


...itMisIrnportant  executives  who  determine 
policy  in  sales  and  advertising. 


— Editor  Holt  McPherson,  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise, 
intoned  in  invocation  at  the  North  Carolina  Associated  Press 
Club  luncheon  at  Chapel  Hill:  “Dear  Lord,  deliver  us  from 
the  extreme  right  .  .  .  Dear  Lord,  deliver  us  from  the  extreme 
left  .  .  .  Dear  Lord,  deliver  us  from  the  extreme  middle 
Describing  an  explosion  he  had  heard,  a  man  told  a  Warren 
(Ohio)  Tribune-Chronicle  reporter:  “It  was  probably  the  noise 
of  a  jet  plane  in  the  sky — you  know,  one  of  those  Masonic 
booms.”  .  .  .  Managing  Editor  Barney  Waters  Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel,  writes:  “I  can’t  resist  adding  one  more 
copy  desk  ‘personality’  to  the  ones  you  ran:  The  Compleat 
Editor — He  has  been  sitting  on  a  copy  desk  so  long  that  he 
tries  to  edit  rim  men.”  .  .  .  Dario  Politella,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism.  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind.,  re¬ 
ports  that  at  a  convocation  of  journalism  students.  Managing 
EMitor  Alan  Schulz,  Muncie  Star,  was  quoted  by  a  beginning 
student :“  ‘Learning  to  be  accurate  is  a  major  factor  in  be¬ 
ginning  reporting,’  the  editor  of  the  Muncie  Press  said.”  An¬ 
other  student  reported:  “  ‘There’s  so  much  routine  to  newspaper 
job,’  declared  Mr.  Schulz.  Beginning  reporters  start  out  by 
writing  habituaries.” 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  O.C.. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS. MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


Hrojessional 

Approach . 

PUNNED  TO  MEH  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 


REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


^Dick  Odessky,  publicity  director.  Fabulous  Flamingo  Hotel, 
Las  Vegas,  writes:  “Thanks  so  much  for  implanting  the  idea  of 
checking  mailing  lists  in  the  minds  of  us  flacks.  The  service  yon 
performed  has  enabled  us  to  bring  all  of  our  lists  up  to  date  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty.  We  have  various  national  press  lists  with 
a  total  of  2,000  names.  The  respcmse  to  our  cpiery  has  shown  that 
a  little  over  seven  percent  of  our  listings  were  incorrect.  I  have  now 
established  a  policy  here  to  repeat  our  query  every  January.”  . 
Art  Kevin,  UPI  audio  news  department  in  Hollywood,  found  his 
California  auto  license  plates  appropriate  as  they  start  with  the 
letters  INUZ.  .  .  .  “Publicist  Plugs  A  Panel  Hole”  might  be  the  head¬ 
line  over  news  that  Meredith  Anderson,  who  publicizes  the  “Girl 
Talk”  tv  show,  went  on  literally  as  a  last-second  substitute  without 
time  for  stage  makeup  as  the  stand-in  for  an  ill  panelist.  After  the 
show.  Miss  Meredith  was  given  a  big  ovation  by  the  studio  audience. 
She's  the  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Meredith  Anderson,  longtime 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  she's  the  wife 
of  Sy  Presten.  who  heads  the  Sy  Presten  Associates  public  relations 
firm  in  New  York.  .  .  .  The  Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Daily  Tribune  is  re¬ 
printing  14  selected  “New  York  Day  By  Day”  columns  of  the  late 
Oscar  Odd  McIntyre,  “honored  and  illustrious  son  of  this  town 
which  he  made  familiar  to  millions  as  their  own  home  and  fire¬ 
side.”  Feb.  14  was  the  25th  anniversary  of  Mr.  McIntyre's  passing- 
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plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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'Oregon  Market  All  Oregon 
plus  7  S  W  Wash  counties. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COVER  THE  OREGON  MARKET 

the  0re0onian  ■  orebon  journal 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

liepresented  Nationally  hy  Moloney.  liegan  &  Schmitt.  Inc. 


whaVs  growing  in  the  Oregon  Market? 

DVTUF  DIIIIAMC  ^  ^nd  people.  And 

*  1ST  I  tit  ISILLIUNd  lljg  2-million  population  Oregon  Market* 

money  is  clearing  through  banks  at  the  dizzying  pace  of  a  billion  dollars  every  month!  Here’s  an 
active  market,  a  market  where  sales  are  made.  Cover  both  the  830-thousand  Portland  Market  and 
the  2-million  total  Oregon  Market  best  with  two  great  newspapers  serving  the  entire  region . . .  The 
Oregonian  and  The  Oregon  Journal. 
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Stalemate  or  Hold-up  ? 

T  AST  week-end  17  days  anil  nij^hts  ot  iniensive  negoliations  between 
^  the  Pnblishers  Assoeiation  of  \ew  York  City  and  the  president 
of  ITU's  “Big  Six”  held  under  tite  auspices  and  the  prodding  ol 
New  York’s  Mayor  Wagner  came  to  a  futile  end.  There  is  no  date 
set  for  a  resumption  of  meetings  or  of  the  so-called  “negotiations”. 
.\fter  ten  weeks  of  a  strike  that  is  probably  the  most  costly  in  the 
history  of  the  newspa|>er  business  the  situation  seems  to  be  exactly 
where  it  was  when  the  ITU  walketl  out  on  the  night  of  Decentber  7. 

The  day  after  the  termination  of  the  meetings  at  New  York  City 
Hall  Bertram  Powers  issued  a  statement  to  his  ITU  members  citing 
eight  “principal  items  yet  to  be  resolved”  which  included:  “(1)  the 
expiration  date  of  October  31,  1964;  (2)  shorter  work  week:  (3)  re- 
prixluction;  (1)  outside  tape;  (5)  increased  night  anil  lobster  shift 
dilferenlials;  (6)  increased  sick  leave;  (7)  retroactivity  of  sick  lea\e 
and  vacation  eligibility  creilit;  (8)  wages  paid.”  Mr.  Powers  said: 
“While  the  above  mentioned  items  do  not  represent  a  complete  list 
ol  matters  to  Ire  resolved,  I  believe  the  list  is  sulficient  to  show  the 
area  of  difference  existing  between  the  parties.” 

Some  people  have  called  the  situation  a  "stalemate.”  One  need  onlv 
read  a  single  paragraph  from  the  statement  of  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  issued  on  that  same  day,  to  see  that  what 
people  call  a  “stalemate”  is  actually  a  hold-up.  Study,  if  you  will, 
and  reail  between  the  lines  of  this  part  of  the  publishers’  statement: 

“.\fter  sixty-six  days  of  intensive  negotiation  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Sc'cretary'  of  Labor,  Federal,  State  and  City  mediators,  and  es- 
jretially  iluring  the  last  two  weeks  with  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  settlement  through 
normal  processes  of  collective  bargaining  with  the  Typographical 
Union  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imjxrssible.  A  long  test  of 
economic  strength  apjrears  inevitable  unless  the  pidrlishers  accede  to 
the  imposition  of  expense  burdens  which  they  are  convinced  the 
papers  cannot  absorb.” 

What  this  means  is  that  the  employers  have  gone  about  as  far  as 
they  can  go  in  concessions  to  the  strikers  within  the  economic  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  business  in  New  York.  The  economic  limita¬ 
tions  are  im|K)seil  to  a  major  degree  by  “conditions”  specified  in  the 
contract. 

It  means,  in  essence,  that  the  striking  members  of  the  International 
Ty|K>graphical  Union,  led  by  a  president  who  avowed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  it  would  lie  a  long  strike  even  if  it  meant  the  death  of 
one  or  two  newspapers,  fortified  by  a  strike  fund  of  $2,000,000  a 
month  plus  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  in  the 
fonn  of  unemployment  pay  for  the  strikers,  are  in  the  position  of 
staying  “out”  with  relatively  little  discomfort.  For  the  publishers  it 
is  a  ipiestion  of  mortgaging  their  future  in  order  to  get  the  presses 
rolling  again,  and  they  have  unanimously  agreed  that  they  have 
increascxl  the  mortgage  to  its  maximum  limitation  with  the  package 
they  have  offered  to  FFU. 

There  were  20,006  people  employed  by  New  York  pajjers  before 
the  strike.  Only  2,900  of  them  are  members  of  the  striking  union.  How 
long  are  the  17,100  other  newspaper  workers  going  to  tolerate  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  each  additional  strike  day,  each  additional  concession 
forced  from  the  publishers,  creates  further  jeopardy  to  the  business 
from  which  they  have  earned  their  livelihood?  The  economics  of 
the  strike  are  so  well  knowji  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  thousands 
of  supposedly  intelligent  people  standing  idle  and  watching  their 
futures  being  flushed  down  the  drain. 


.  ,  .  For  which  of  you.  intcndinn  to  huild 
a  lower,  sitteth  not  dttwn  first,  and  count- 
elh  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to 
finish  it?^—St.  t.uke,  \IV ;  2H, 
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Could  a  ^New’  William  Allen  White 
Work  Effectively  in  a  Group?  Yes! 

Ilv  Paul  Miller 


I  spt’ak  today  as  one  who  knew 
William  Allen  White  and  who 
subscribed  to  his  newspaper; 
hence  as  one  j)ersonally  aware  of 
the  privilege  of  lecturing  in  his 
name.  Everybody  .sensed,  away 
back  there  in  the  twenties,  the 
verj’  great  contribution  he  was 
making  to  .American  newspaper- 
ing.  1  was  editor  of  the  Okemah 
(Okla.)  Daily  Leader  when  I 
subscrilied  to  the  Emporia  Ga¬ 
zette  i)rincipally  to  study  the 
editorials.  Thanks  to  the  glowing 
example  of  Mr.  White’s  career, 
hundreds  of  young  newspaper¬ 
men  were  able  to  obserx-e  that 
the  small  daily  newspaper 
offered  major  journalistic  re¬ 
wards  along  with  careers  of 
great  service  and  occasional 
fame. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
contributions  of  William  Allen 
White  to  .American  journalism, 
although  before  1  have  finished  I 
hope  that  we  shall  have  agreed 
that  various  torches  lighted  by 
Mr.  White  are  still  flaming 
brightly  today. 

Measure  of  .Sueeess 

Emporia  is  not  too  far  from 
Missouri,  where  I  was  bom,  or 
from  Oklahoma,  where  I  was 
reared.  I  met  Mr.  White  when  I 
was  night  news  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  1935. 

The  professional  tenets  of 
William  Allen  White  are  by  and 
large  the  foundation  stones  on 
which  successful  newspapers  are 
built  in  New  York,  as  elsewhere. 


A’et  Mr.  White  gave  none  of  us 
a  secret  formula  for  instant  pub¬ 
lishing  success.  Rather,  he  proved 
that  success  in  newspaper  work 
need  not  be  measured  solely  in 
circulation  figures,  or  market 
size,  or  column  inches  of  news 
and  advertising.  He  showwl  how 
one  individual  of  idealism  and 
genius  can  add  luster  to  an  al¬ 
ready  flistinguished  field.  He 
lived  to  illustrate  the  truth  that 
the  ])aths  of  public  service  have 
not  all  been  di.scovered,  much 
less  charted.  The  .search  for  such 
))aths  continues  to  this  day.  And 
I  believe  it  is  appro])riate  for  me 
to  .say  that  i)articipants  in  the 
search  include  newspaper  groups, 
or  “chains”  as  they  are  more 
often  called. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  embraces 
such  a  group.  It  consists  of  17 
newspapers,  three  radio  stations 
and  two  television  stations  in 
four  states  —  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Illinois. 
Our  smallest  newspaper  has  a 
circulation  of  about  6,000;  the 
three  largest,  about  130,000 
each.  Our  aim  traditionally  has 
been  to  keep  them,  in  the  dated 
but  still  meaningful  words  of  a 
founder,  “as  local  as  the  town 
pump.”  All  are  of  a  size  and 
homeyness  with  which  William 
.Allen  White  would  have  felt 
strong  bonds. 

But  would  he  approve  of  such 
newspapers  ? 

Would  he  feel  that  “chain” 
newspapers  are  having  good  ef¬ 
fects  or  bad  on  American  jour¬ 
nalism  ?  Or  none  at  all  ? 

Could  he  have  reached  world 
eminence  as  an  editor  of  a  so- 
called  “group  newspaper”  ? 

My  answers  to  all  three  of 


these  questions  are  optimistic 
and  affirmative.  Indeed,  I  see 
the  great  majority  of  American 
newspapers  tending  toward  still 
greater  service  and  value,  in  all 
respects,  whether  locally  owned 
or  otherwise.  Poor,  unenlight¬ 
ened  management  can  ruin  any 
newspaper.  And  diligent,  high 
principled  management  can, 
given  a  sound  market,  produce  a 
worthy  newspaper. 

Owned  by  Foundation 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  one 
group  is  operated — at  least,  how 
we  try  to  operate  it — the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  of  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations. 

The  Gannett  Company  is  not 
publicly  owmed.  Its  outstanding 
voting  common  stock  is  owned 
100  percent  by  the  Frank  E. 
Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation, 
Inc.  Its  preferred  stocks  are 
owned  almost  entirely  by  direc¬ 
tors,  officers  and  employes. 

The  Foundation  is  a  non-stock 
corporation  organized  in  1935  as 
a  philanthropic  and  charitable 
agency  through  which  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  might  be  perpetu¬ 
ated.  Its  charter  stipulates  that 
at  least  seven  of  its  11  directors 
must  be  newspapermen  and  that 
one  must  be  an  attorney.  It  de¬ 
rives  its  income  from  dividends 
))aid  on  the  common  stock  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  It  has  no  other 
source  of  revenue.  Up  to  now  it 
has  given  away  $2,921,500  in 
communities  we  ser\'e. 

The  Gannett  Company  encour¬ 
ages  local  autonomy  and  it  ex¬ 
ercises  a  relatively  loose  general 
control  over  its  member  new's- 
l)apers  and  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions.  We  believe  that  local  au- 


(This  is  part  of  an  address 
which  .Mr.  Miller  delivered  Feb. 
II  after  receiving  the  William 
.Allen  White  Foundation  Award 
at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Miller  is  president  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  and  president  of 
the  Associated  Press.) 


tonomy  is  good  journalism  and 
good  business,  too.  A  competent 
local  management  is  more  likely 
to  operate  successfully  under  a 
minimum  of  outside  control  or 
interference. 

There  is  no  overall  editorial 
policy,  dictated  from  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Rochester.  The  Central 
News  and  Editorial  Office  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  advised,  or  consulted, 
on  any  major  operating  problem 
or  a  sharply  controversial  issue 
in  which  a  member  newspaper 
becomes  involved.  But  final  de¬ 
cision  rests  with  that  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  executives.  Editorial 
positions  on  major  local  ques¬ 
tions  are  determined  by  the  local 
editors  and  publishers,  or  gen¬ 
eral  managers,  in  consultation. 

‘.Stand  for  Something’ 

We  believe  and  preach  and.  I 
hope,  practice  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  that  each  individual 
newspaper  should  “stand  for 
something.”  A  newspaper  should 
stand  for  everything  that  is  best 
for  its  community  and  vigorous¬ 
ly  oppose  the  bad,  as  the  local 
management  .sees  it.  It  should 
not  duck  local  or  other  issues. 

Yet,  as  I’ve  said  repeatedly,  in 
all  its  activities  a  newspaper 
should  be  fair  and  unbiased  in 
its  news  columns,  no  matter  how 
.strong  the  opinions  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  page.  And,  even  on  the 
editorial  page,  a  newspaper 
should  bend  over  backward  to 
see  that  a  hearing  is  given  those 
with  contrary  views.  In  many 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Short  Takes 

The  property  will  be  sold  free  and 
clear  of  all  linens.  —  Decatur-DeKalb 
(Ga.)  News. 


Congress  is  not  any  more  New  Fron¬ 
tier-minded  than  the  last  Congress. — 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Tribune. 

• 

His  father  commanded  a  fleet  of  ships 
that  piled  the  North  Pacific  from  San 
Francisco.  —  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner. 


He  died  after  being  stung  on  the  toe 
by  a  fee.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 


"EVERYBODY'S  GOING  PLACES 
EXCEPT  ME!" 
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In  metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
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1 1 6,000-Circ.  Newspaper 
Proves  Productivity  Pays 


N.J.  Daily  SpUt  *1,043,761 
With  Its  498  Staffers  in  ’62 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Less  than  10  miles  from  New 
York  City  in  New  Jersey  a 
“quasi-socialized”  newspaper  is 
provinjr  that  productivity  by 
employees  pays. 

Payroll  partners  in  the  non¬ 
union  plant  of  the  Record  at 
Hackensack  produce  more  than 
union  colleajfues  because  they 
fret  a  percentapre  added  to  their 
base  pay,  split  a  salary  dividend 
twice  a  year  from  profits,  and 
participate  in  a  deferred  profit 
sharinsr  plan,  according  to  Don¬ 
ald  G.  Borp,  president. 

All  salaried  employees  are 
enjoying  in  1963  a  170% 
increase  over  their  base  weekly 
salarj’,  and  received  a  150% 
increase  in  1962  because  of 
advertising  linage  increases.  The 
Record  also  split  a  $1,043,761 
profit  melon  with  498  payroll 
partners  in  1962,  and,  Mr.  Borg 
said,  1963  has  “started  off  like 
a  whiz-bang.” 

Clianged  Attitudes 

“Profit  .sharing  changes  the 
whole  attitude  of  our  staff,”  Mr. 
Borg  said.  “They  are  all  as 
anxious  to  make  a  buck  as  I  am. 
They  are  not  interested  in  fight¬ 
ing  technological  advances.  In 
fact,  they  welcome  any  chance 
to  save  money,  because  it  means 
more  profit  to  them.” 

In  New  York,  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  struck  four  New 
York  newspapers  Dec.  8,  because 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  president, 
and  the  union  scale  committee 
considered  an  $8  a  week  finan¬ 
cial  package  increase  over  two 
years  insufficient  to  add  to  the 
$141.50  a  week  the  printers 
were  drawing.  When  on  Jan.  12, 
the  publishers  made  a  $10  pack¬ 
age  offer  to  all  the  craft  unions, 
the  printers  still  said  it  was  not 
enough. 

Non-union  printers  on  the 
Record  drew  what  amounted  to 
$193..50  a  week  under  their 
salary-bonus  profit-dividend 


plan.  Record  Stereotypers, 
pressmen  and  photo  engravers 
also  got  $193.50  a  week.  So  did 
regular  reporters.  Specialist 
reporters  got  $17.50  a  week 
more.  All  personnel  who  in  or¬ 
ganized  shops  would  be  craft 
union  and  Guild  members  re¬ 
ceived  higher  than  .scale  in  the 
area. 

Started  After  Strike 

It  was  a  printers’  walkout  in 
1932  that  led  to  inauguration  of 
the  Record’s  profit  sharing  plan, 
when  the  composing  room 
became  an  open  shop,  after  the 
profit  sharing  plan  had  been 
tested,  craft  union  officers  .said 
in  effect  if  more  publishers 
would  do  the  same  thing  they 
would  be  “out  of  business  and 
be  glad  of  it.”  The  actual  quote 
was  from  George  L.  Berry,  then 
president  of  the  international 
printing  pressmen’s  union. 

The  late  John  Borg,  father  of 
the  Record’s  present  publisher, 
created  the  plan  first  for  the 
mechanical  departments,  and  in 
1940  formalize  it  for  all  salar¬ 
ied  personnel  in  all  departments. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 


1.  A  base  pay  rate,  admittedly 
low,  is  set  up  for  all  employees. 

2.  Full-time  staffers  sign  a 
five-year  agreement,  which,  since 
1940,  has  been  revised,  improved 
and  renewed  at  five-year  inter¬ 
vals.  Under  this  agreement 
staffers  receive  a  percentage  of 
base  pay  added  weekly.  The 
amount  is  determined  by  the 
increased  advertising  linage  the 
Record  has  achieved  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Ten  percent  is  added 
for  the  first  7,000,000  lines 
obtained,  10%  for  each  million 
lines  over  that  figure.  For  1962 
the  payroll  i)artners  received 
150%  of  base  i)ay  added  weekly. 
In  1963,  l)ecause  of  linage 
increases  in  1962,  they  are  get¬ 
ting  170%  added. 

Salary  Dividend 

3 — In  addition  to  this  .salary 
l)onus.  Record  employees  receive 
dividends  from  profits  given  to 
them  in  cash  twice  a  year,  June 
15  and  December  15.  From  the 
profits  a  6%  return  on  the 
.stockholders’  net  invested  capital 
June  30  is  first  deducted,  and 
contributions  are  made  to  a 
deferred  profit  sharing  plan  and 
a  charitable  foundation.  Half  of 
the  remaining  profit  is  prorated 
among  the  five-year  agreement 
signers.  The  other  half  is 
retained  by  the  corporation. 

Salaried  staffers  below  $50 
base  salary  who  have  been 
employed  a  minimum  of  30  days 


PARTNERS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Borg  in  their  office  at  the  Record 
of  Hacitensack,  N.  J.  Mrs.  (Flora)  Borg  is  assistant  to  the  publisher 
(Mr.  Borg),  and  writes  a  column  for  the  editorial  page. 
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may  elect  to  receive  weekly  an 
additional  percentage  of  base 
salary,  announced  each  year  by 
the  publisher,  as  an  advance  on 
the  salary  dividend,  and  deduct¬ 
ible  from  it  when  it  is  paid. 
Staffers  leaving  the  Record 
receive  a  pro-rata  share  of  the 
salary  dividend  for  the  half 
year  in  which  separation  occurs, 
with  no  adjustment  for  the  full 
year. 

The  amount  of  salary  dividend 
for  each  employee  is  determined 
by  his  base  salary  plus.  During 
1940  it  amounted  to  one  week’s 
pay,  and  has  grown  steadily 
since  then  with  one  exception. 
In  1960  it  amounted  to  48  weeks 
jiay,  and  dropped  to  38  weeks 
pay  in  1961.  Then,  however,  it 
jumped  to  53  weeks  pay  in  1962. 

Total  revenue  in  1962  was 
$9,759,151.  Expenses  including 
the  .salary  dividend  of  $1,043,- 
761,  amounted  to  $8,850,119. 
That  left  a  net  after  taxes  and 
all  pajmnents  of  $909,032. 

Total  Revenue 

Mr.  Borg  furnished  these 
figures  to  show  how  the  total 
revenue  was  received :  $5,227,887 
from  retail  advertising;  $791,- 
977  from  general  advertising; 
$2,191,085,  classified;  and  $104,- 
254,  legal.  To  this  were  added 
$1,274,585  for  circulation,  and 
$169,363  sundry. 

The  Record  is  85%  home- 
delivered  by  about  2200  carriers. 
The  paper  sells  to  readers  for 
5c  a  copy,  $3.80  per  hundred 
wholesale.  The  1962  circulation 
averaged  116,543.  Mr.  Borg  said 
the  Record’s  revenue  from  cir¬ 
culation  in  1962  was  $1,274,585. 

Mr.  Borg  is  very  optimistic 
about  1963.  He  changed  the 
newspaper’s  format  the  first  of 
the  year  in  a  way  he  believes 
will  increase  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  as  well  as  news  content.  He 
began  1963  running  54.4%  ads, 
and  hopes  to  run  55%  ads,  45% 
news. 

Reeional  Editions 

What  he  did  was  to  institute 
new  regional  editions  based  on 
the  natural  shopping  and  social 
areas  of  the  Record’s  circulation. 
The  first  edition,  gives  big 
play  to  Rockland  County,  N.  Y., 
and  has  ad  rates  attractive  to 
local  advertisers  in  that  area. 

Second  edition  covers  the 
Central  section,  meaning  Hack¬ 
ensack,  Maywood,  Bogota,  Tea- 
neck,  River  Edge,  New  Milford, 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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N.Y.  Publishers  See 
‘A  Long  Test’  Ahead 


Ntnv  York’s  newspaper  strike 
settled  down  Tuesday  to  what 
the  publishers  called  “a  lonp  test 
of  economic  strength.” 

“After  6(5  days  of  intensive 
nesrotiation  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  City  Mediators, 
and  especially  durinjr  the  last 
two  wet'ks  with  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Nc'W  York,  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
settlement  throujrh  normal  ])roc- 
esses  of  collective  barpaininK 
with  the  Typoprra))hical  Union 
will  be  extremely  (lifficult  if  not 
impossible,”  a  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  statement  declar(*d. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  the 
printers’  president,  indicated 
the  union  was  prepared  for  such 
a  test.  He  remarked  that  the  3% 
assessment  vott*d  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  by  union  members  plus  a 
1%%  assessment  already  in 
eflFect  meant  a  defense  fund 
amounting  to  alniut  $2,000,000  a 
month  was  at  hand. 

Union  Cllief^  in  (Colorado 

Other  craft  unions  and  the 
Guild  have  no  such  funds  avail¬ 
able,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Powers,  the  printers  have  their 
“100%  cooperation  in  continuing 
the  strike.” 

Before  returning  to  head¬ 
quarters  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Elmer  Brown,  International 
Typographical  Union  president, 
and  John  J.  Pilch,  first  vice- 
president,  met  with  the  news¬ 
paper  union  officers  unity  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Powers  and  Thomas 
Laura,  president  of  Mailers 
Union  No.  6,  an  affiliatetl  union, 
flew  to  Colorado  Springs 
Wednesday  to  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  ITU  Executive 
Council.  Both  planned  to  l>e  back 
in  New  York  for  meml)ership 
meeting  Sunday,  Feb.  17. 

The  ITU  leaders  said  they 
would  fly  back  if  called  with  the 
prospects  of  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  heard 
that  the  New  York  publishers 
planned  to  produce  a  newspaper 
outside  the  city.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  mentioned  that  union 
printers  in  the  commercial  shops 
in  Paris  and  Los  Angeles, 
where  editions  of  the  Times  are 
being  published,  might  go  on 
strike. 

Keinarks  Denied 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher 
of  the  Post,  denied  there  were 
differences  among  the  publishers 
preventing  agreement,  a  quota¬ 
tion  attributed  to  her  by  Mr. 
Brown. 


Mr.  Brown  also  said  Mrs. 
Schiff  had  told  him  that  “the 
trouble  was  with  the  Madison 
Avenue  group  which  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  otht^r  publishers.” 

This  remark  was  not  clarified 
and  Mrs.  Schiff  denit'd  ever 
saying  it.  She  said  she  had  l)een 
introducini  to  Mr.  Brown  and 
merely  said,  “How  do  you  do.” 

Mr.  Powers  later  explaintHl 
that  the  reference  was  to  adver¬ 
tisers  who  would  have  to  pay 
higher  rates  if  the  Post  settled, 
forcing  the  other  newspapers  to 
follow. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  jiresident. 
Herald  Tribune,  spoke.sman  for 
the  publishers,  said  the  issues 
were  “utterly  and  completely 
unresolved.”  The  mayor  in 
recessing  the  meetings  was,  Mr. 
Thayer  .said,  “inttdligent  and 
realistic.” 

On  the  subcommittees  that 
met  most  of  the  time  at  City 
Hall  were  Amor>’  H.  Bradford, 
Times:  Mr.  Thayer;  and  F.  M, 
Flynn,  Mews;  Mr.  Powers,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Pilch. 

6  Points  Unresolved 

Mr.  Pow’ers  advised  members 
of  the  union  that  the  principal 
items  unresolved  were:  (1)  ex¬ 
piration  date  of  the  contract  of 
Oct.  31,  1964;  (2)  shorter  w’ork 
week;  (3)  adv’ertising  repro- 
<luction;  (4)  outside  tape;  (5) 
increased  night  lobster  shift 
differentials;  (6)  increased  sick 
leave;  (7)  retroactivity  of  sick 
leave  and  vacation  eligibility 
credits;  (8)  wages. 

Officers  of  the  Unity  Commit¬ 
tee  were  in  constant  attendance 
at  City  Hall,  Mr.  Powers  noted, 
demonstrating  their  support. 
Also  present  were  Harry  Van 
Arsdale,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Central  Labor  Coun¬ 
cil;  Michael  Mann,  regional 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
John  O’Rourke,  president  of  the 
Teamsters  Joint  Council. 

The  publishers  issued  the 
following  statement: 

“The  extensive  meetings  were 
held  under  ‘Ground  Rules’ 
agreed  to  by  both  parties.  These 
rules  required  that  the  positions 
of  the  parties  on  matters  of  sub¬ 
stance  would  not  be  announced 
unless  both  parties  agreed. 

“However,  it  is  no  violation 
of  the  confidence  that  was 
imposed  to  say  that  despite  brief 
periods  of  optimism  the  record, 
if  opened,  would  reveal  that  no 
appreciable  progress  was  made 
on  the  major  economic  issues 
during  the  17  days  .  .  . 

(Continued  on  page  59) 


Seltzer  Asks  Law 
Tit  Control  Unions 

In  a  statement  this  week, 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  advocated  fed¬ 
eral  legislation  to  restrict  the 
l)ower  of  unions  to  call  strikes. 
He  declared  that  organized  labor 
is  “l>ehaving  excessively”  today 
in  their  unity  groups,  such  as 
tbo.se  which  have  caused  the 
suspension  of  newspapers  in 
Cleveland  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Seltzer  said  a  two-thirds 
vote  (by  secret  ballot)  of  the 
total  meml)ership  of  a  union 
.should  1)6  required  to  call  a 
.strike. 

Cleveland  Press 
Guild  Unit  Votes 
T o  Accept  Package 

Cljiveland 

Cleveland’s  1 1  -  week  old 
newspaper  strike  moved  a  giant 
step  toward  settlement  Feb.  13 
when  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
Xeu's  unit  of  the  Guild  voted  to 
accept  a  package  proposal  from 
the  publishers. 

The  Press  unit  voted,  134-92, 
to  accept  the  proposal  with  two 
conditions:  that  unit  chairman 
Noel  Wical  and  all  other  guilds- 
men  be  taken  back  on  their  old 
jobs  if  they  so  desire,  and  that 
the  contract  be  made  retroactive 
to  Nov.  1. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press,  said  the  conditions 
would  present  “no  problem”. 

The  Guild  bargaining  com¬ 
mittee  had  advocated  rejection 
of  the  package  offer. 

It  contained  wage  raises  of 
$7.50  for  those  earning  less  than 
$70,  with  $9  for  those  up  to 
$145  and  $10  for  those  over 
$145,  spread  over  two  years. 
The  starting  minimum  would 
go  to  $82. 

The  Plain  Dealer  unit  was  to 
vote  Friday  or  Saturday. 

W.  E.  Beeler  Dies 

Chillicothe,  O. 

W.  E.  Beeler,  60,  publisher  of 
the  Chillicothe  Gazette  since 
1952,  died  Feb.  12.  He  had  been 
under  treatment  for  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment.  He  had  worked  for  the 
Scioto  (O.)  Gazette  and  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New 

Yorker  (now  Journal),  in  the 
Speidel  Group. 

• 

Ill  News  Bureau 

Alexander  H.  Rossitter,  night 
telegraph  editor,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  has 
joined  the  news  bureau  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City. 


Ohio  Group 
Gives  Ovation 
To  Seltzer 


COLUMBl’S,  0. 

Re-elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
here  Feb.  9,  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  News,  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  members  in 
recognition  of  his  “Garrison 
stand  in  the  defense  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.” 

Mr.  Seltzer  called  Thomas 
Vail,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  to  the  platform  to  share 
the  ovation,  declaring  that  Mr. 
Vail  had  worked  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  him  in  the  labor 
difficulties.  The  Scripps-IIoward 
editor  described  Mr.  Vail  as 
“one  of  the  rising,  distinguished 
young  publishers  of  the  nation.” 

Robert  Wallace  of  the  Coshoc¬ 
ton  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee,  .set  off 
the  demonstration  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  with  a  statement  that 
Mr.  Seltzer  “has  been  fighting 
your  fight  and  my  fight”  on  the 
issue  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Seltzer  has  taken  a  stand 
against  extension  of  unionism 
in  the  commercial  department  at 
the  Press  and  News  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  open  the 
door  to  compelling  editorial 
workers  to  becoming  members 
of  the  New’spaper  Guild. 

The  Cleveland  newspapers 
have  l>een  closed  by  a  strike 
since  Nov.  29. 

“History  is  being  made  in 
American  journalism,”  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  declared  in  his  statement  to 
the  convention.  “This  gallant 
and  courageous  struggle  which 
he  (Mr.  Seltzer)  is  wagering 
will  long  be  recognized  as  an 
epoch,  a  landmark,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  newspaper- 
ing  .  .  . 

“This  gentleman,  with  the 
help  of  God,  but  with  very  little 
help  from  me  or  you,  is  going 
to  win  that  fight.  In  my  book, 
he’s  the  greatest  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  United  States,  the 
finest  and  most  courageous  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  world.” 

Winners  in  the  Osman  Hooper 
Competition  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  were:  Yellow  Springs 
News,  Wadsworth  News-Banner 
and  Medina  Gazette. 

• 

Waller  Library 

Houston 

The  City  Council  has  named  a 
proposed  branch  library  for 
M.  E.  Walter,  vicepresident  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
chairman  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission. 
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Celler  Says  Inquiry  Aims 
To  Keep  Newspapers  Alive 

He  Is  Inclined  to  Look  Favorably  un^r  the  same  owner- 

J  ship,  so  that  people  in  such 

iT^  (aiiA  •  areas  see  only  one  side  of  the 

Un  rair  and  Lquitable  Agreements  coin. 

A  _ _ _ 


In  the  early  1900s,  when 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler 
hawked  newspapers  in  Brooklyn, 
there  were  85  dailies  in  New 
York  City  and  its  environs. 

Mr.  (Udler,  who  w'ill  be  75  on 
•May  (),  said  in  an  interview  with 
K&P  this  week  that  he  remem- 
liereil  shoutinf?  Eagle,  Stavdard- 
Vnioti.  and  Citizen  (Brooklyn 
papers),  and  World,  Mail,  Globe 
and  Sun.  There’s  a  new  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eaple  around  today  but  of 
the  others  only  the  names  of  the 
World  and  the  Sun  survive  in 
the  combined  title  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  the 
Sun. 

llcariiifcs  .Start  March  13 

“Preservation  of  the  news- 
liaper  iiress”  is  the  principal 
objective  of  the  inquiry  which 
his  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  under¬ 
taken  in  the  past  year,  Mr. 
Celler  insisted.  The  reporter’s 
talk  with  the  well  known  New 
York  attorney  and  longtime 
member  of  Congress  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  announcement  that 
public  hearings  would  begin 
-March  13  in  Washington. 

“I  consider  newspapers  the 
watch  dogs  of  the  nation,”  Mr. 
Celler  declared.  “Television  or 
radio  can  never  take  the  place 
of  newspapers  when  it  comes  to 
an  informed  citizenrj'  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  country.” 

The  21-term  New  York  Demo¬ 
crat  .said  the  subject  of  strikes 
against  newspapers  is  not 
encompassed  by  the  committee’s 
assignment,  but  he  anticipated 
they  w’ould  Ire  mentioned  during 
the  examination  of  publishers 
and  labor  union  leaders  who  will 
testify. 

Expressing  a  desire  to  wind 
up  the  hearings  within  three 
weeks,  .Mr.  Celler  listed  six  ques¬ 
tions  he  hopes  will  be  answered : 

1.  Are  newspaper  mergers 
goo<l,  bad,  or  of  no  consequence? 

2.  Are  they  inevitable  under 
existing  conditions? 

3.  What  are  these  conditions 
and  can  they  be  changed? 

4.  Do  certain  business  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  newspaper  industry 
result  in  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade? 

5.  If  so,  should  such  re.stric- 
tive  practices  be  exempted  from 
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the  anti-trust  laws  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  price  for  survival  of  the 
daily  press? 

().  Do  newspaper  mergers  con¬ 
front  the  advertiser  with  a 
shrunken  choice  of  rates,  for¬ 
mat  and  readers? 

“Our  chief  interest  is  to  keep 
new’spapers  alive,”  ^Ir.  Celler 
repeated. 

I^bur,  Newsprint,  Teelinology 

In  his  lifetime,  he  has  seen 
daily  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  decline  from  2,000  in  1909  to 
1,760  in  1963. 

The  85  dailies  published  in 
New  York  City  in  1909  included 
44  morning  and  41  evening,  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  4,090,- 
491,  according  to  “The  Daily 
Newspaper  in  America”  by 
Alfred  M.  Lee  (MacMillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1937).  Today,  there  are 
21  foreign  language  dailies  and 
12  English-language  dailies  in 
-Manhattan,  4  in  (Queens,  2  in 
Brooklyn,  and  one  on  Staten 
Island. 

“Why  have  so  many  news¬ 
papers  fallen  by  the  wayside?” 
Mr.  Celler  asked  “We  know  that 
rising  labor  costs  is  one  reason. 
Also  there  have  been  constant 
advances  in  newsprint  prices.  A 
few  years  ago  we  conducted  an 
inquiry  on  newsprint  prices.  We 
reported  that  the  industry  was 
controlled  by  a  cartel,  domi¬ 
nated  by  Canadian  companies 
whose  policy  of  ‘follow-the- 
leader’  caused  rises  in  prices 
from  $35  to  $136  a  ton. 

“In  addition  to  high  labor 
costs,  new  technical  processes 
of  printing,  involving  expensive 
and  novel  machinery,  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  new 
newspapers  are  not  started  when 
old  newspapers  fail.  We  have 
also  been  told  that  offset  print¬ 
ing  from  central  plants  may 
make  it  easier  to  start  small 
l)apers.  But  there  has  been  tjie 
impact  on  newspapers  of  the 
advertising  competition  of  radio 
and  television. 

“Our  subcommittee  also  has 
the  feeling  that  in  some  cities 
there  is  undue  concentration  of 
ownership  of  all  mass  media,  or 
at  least  the  newspapers,  tv,  and 
radio.  There  are  cities  where  the 
morning  and  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  are  one  entity  as  a  result 
of  mergers,  plus  radio  and/or 
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tv  also  under  the  same  owner¬ 
ship,  so  that  people  in  such 
areas  see  only  one  side  of  the 
coin. 

“There  has  been  evidence  of 
joint  ventures  and  joint  organ¬ 
ization  between  papers  in  given 
towns  or  cities  in  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws. 

•Viiti-Trusl  Immunity 

“Some  of  these  arrangements 
are  fair  and  equitable.  Some 
may  involve  undue  restraints, 
when  agreements  arc  made  as 
to  rates  and  terms  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  violation  of  the  law. 

“We  don’t  know  yet  what  the 
full  inquiry  will  disclose.  It  may 
be  that  where  the  agreements 
are  demonstrated  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  it  will  In?  decided  that 
it  would  l)e  too  harsh  to  penalize 
those  who  arc  concerned. 

“Personally,  I  incline  to  the 
view  that  perhaps  there  might 
l)e  immunization  for  newspapers 
from  anti-trust  laws  in  certain 
cases.  If  anti-trust  laws  were 
rigidly  enforced  it  may  be  shown 
that  more  harm  than  good  would 
result. 

“We  are  interested  in  keeping 
the  newspapers  alive.  We  must 
realize  that  anti-trust  laws  in 
some  instances  might  cause  the 
death  of  dailies.  Then  we  must 
ask  ourselves:  which  is  more 
important,  maintenance  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  or  preservation 
of  the  free  press? 

“When  it  comes  down  to  that 
kind  of  choice,  I  think  the  pres- 
erv'ation  of  the  press  outweighs 
a  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws.  Now  that  does  not  mean 
that  publishers  will  l)e  left 
ab-solutely  free  to  make  all  kinds 
of  agreements.  Each  agreement 
must  be  tested  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  worth  while,  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  public  interest, 
the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  free  press  in  general. 

To  Spotlight  Excesses 

“In  other  words,  our  inquiry 
in  that  sense  will  in  no  wise  be 
destructive.  It  will  be  construc¬ 
tive. 

“We  will,  of  course,  bring  out 
excesses.  We  must  lance  the 
l)oil.  The  bad  stuff  will  appear. 
That  will  show  us  what  pub¬ 
lishers  should  shun,  rather  than 
what  they  should  ape.” 

Mr.  Celler  said  the  committee 
was  receiving  excellent  coopera¬ 
tion  because  publishers  have 
recognized  that  the  approach  is 
sympathetic. 


Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 

“We  have  not  had  to  issue  a 
single  subpoena,”  he  .said.  “So 
far  that  has  lK‘en  a  very  enrich¬ 
ing  experience.” 

The  subcommittee,  known 
officially  as  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee,  consists  of  seven  Democrats 
and  four  Republicans. 

The  Democrats  are  Mr.  Celler, 
Peter  S.  Rodino  Jr.  (N.  J.), 
Byron  G.  Rogers  (Col.),  Harold 

D.  Donohue  (-Mass.),  Jack 
Brooks  (Texas),  Herman  Toll 
(Pa.),  and  Robert  Kastenmeier 
(Wis.).  Republicans  are  William 
M.  McCulloch  (Ohio),  William 

E.  Miller  (N.  Y.),  George 

Meader  (Mich.),  and  William  C. 
Cramer  (Fla.). 

Not  a  P«“rsonal  tjuarrel 

Mr.  Celler  emphasized  that  he 
personally  had  not  the  “slight¬ 
est  quarrel  with  the  press.” 

“While  newspapers  have  not 
endorsed  me  editorially  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress  too  often, 
I  have  been  given  a  great  deal  of 
coverage  in  the  news  columns,” 
he  said.  In  the  last  election  he 
was  supported  only  by  the  New 
York  Po.'it. 

Mr.  Celler  said  the  reason 
why  Newton  Minow,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  would  be  the  first 
witness  was  simply  l>ecause  gov¬ 
ernment  witnesses  are  always 
called  first. 

He  said  that  he  has  heard  Mr. 
Minow  say  and  did  not  agree 
with  him  that  if  there  were  two 
applications  for  a  tv  or  radio 
channel,  one  from  a  newspaper 
owner  and  one  from  some  other 
interest,  he  would  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  non-newspaper. 

“Unless  the  inquiry  develops 
something  new,  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  newspaper  also  owning 
a  station,”  he  said. 

“We  are  not  gunning  for  any¬ 
body,  nor  are  we  concerned  with 
anyone’s  political  views,”  he 
said,  “nor,  I  might  add,  are  we 
interested  in  the  views  or  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  any  particular 
newspaper.” 
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N.Y.  Stores  ‘Fed-Up’ 
With  ‘Costly’  Strike 


If  there’s  any  question  in  the 
minds  of  media  people  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  suspension  on  retail  sales, 
there’s  none  in  the  minds — nor 
in  the  cash  registers  —  of 
retailers  themselves.  In  a  word, 
business  is  “lousy.” 

This  was  borne  out  this  week 
by  spokesmen  for  two  retailer 
associations  —  Edward  C.  Con¬ 
nolly,  secretary’  of  the  Thirty- 
Fourth  Street- Midtown  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Michael  B.  Grosso, 
vicepresident  of  the  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Association. 

Both  men  emphasized  that 
.  while  their  associations  had  not 
conducted  any  formal  surveys 
as  to  what  the  strike  has  done 
to  sales,  informal  discussions 
with  various  members  “defin¬ 
itely”  established  the  fact  that 
members  are  “fed  up  and  sick 
and  tired  of  the  costly’  news¬ 
paper  strike.” 

‘Culling  Tliroals* 

Mr.  Connolly  said  members  of 
his  association  are  disgusted 
with  all  parties  concerned  in 
the  strike  and  that  they  feel 
all  parties,  particularly  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  typographical 
union,  “are  cutting  their  own 
throats.” 

“  Business- w’ise,”  he  said,  “the 
stores  are  hurting  badly.  Stores 
with  suburban  branches  are 
managing  to  take  up  some  of  the 
sales  slack,  but  New’  York  stores 
are  losing  millions  of  dollars 
that  they’  can  never  make  up.” 

Describing  the  71-day  old 
strike  as  “a  disgrace,”  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly  said  he  can’t  see  why  a 
60-day  moratorium  couldn’t  be 
declared  during  which  news¬ 
papers  could  resume  publication 
while  the  union  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  ironed  out  their  differ- 


‘Much  Dislurbcd' 

Mr.  Grosso  of  the  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Association  said  he  has 
found  department  store  people 
“very  much  disturbed”  over  the 
fact  that  even  governmental 
leaders  can’t  bring  about  a 
settlement. 

“If  the  President  or  the  Con¬ 
gress  tried  to  shut  dowm  one 
single  newspaper,  there  w’ould 
be  a  mass  march  on  Washington 
in  protest,”  Mr.  Grosso  said. 
“Yet,  apparently  nothing  can  be 
done  to  end  a  strike  that  is 
costing  many  facets  of  business 
millions  of  dollars.” 

Reminded  of  statements  made 
by  the  Television  Bureau  of 


Advertising  and  the  Radio 
.4dvertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  that 
New  York  retailers  have  been 
doing  better  than  the  average, 
in  spite  of  the  newspaper  strike, 
Mr.  Grosso  said: 

“There  is  no  substitute  for 
new’spaper  advertising.” 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  the  Radio  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  Inc.,  squared  off 
in  a  battle  of  interpretation  of 
sales  suiw’eys. 

On  Feb.  11,  RAB  issued  a 
sur\’ey’  conducted  by  Richard 
Manville  Research,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City’  and  in  Cleveland 
during  the  w’eek  beginning  Jan. 
‘21.  Entitled,  “When  the  presses 
stop  ...  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,” 
the  study  claimed,  among  other 
things,  that  radio  listening 
“apparently  rose”  in  both  cities 
during  the  strikes;  that  29%  of 
women  in  New  York  were  spend¬ 
ing  more  and  52%  were  spend¬ 
ing  the  same  as  against  21%  of 
Clev’eland  w’omen  spending  more 
and  r>8%  spending  the  same. 

RAB  conclusions  led  the  news¬ 
papers’  Bureau  to  conclude  that 
the  New  York  and  Cleveland 
.strikes  appear  to  have  had  “a 
significant  impact  on  consumer 
spending  for  necessities.” 

“An  advertising  medium,”  the 
Bureau  said,  “is  not  normally 
expected  to  summon  facts  and 
figures  to  prov’e  the  efficacy  of  a 
competing  medium.  But  RAB 
has  done  it — unwittingly,  of 
course.” 

No  Tolal  Dwline 

The  survey,  which  purports 
to  show  that  New  York  women 
were  “spending  more”  and  that 
Cleveland  “showed  no  total 
decline”  during  the  newspaper 
.strikes  in  those  cities,  does  not 
bear  out  RAB’s  interpretation, 
the  Bureau  said. 

The  true  meaning  of  RAB’s 
figures,  said  the  Bureau,  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  questions  the 
398  women  in  Cleveland  and 
389  in  New’  York  wrere  asked: 

“Generally  speaking,  of  all 
the  money  you  spent  for  various 
necennary  items  this  month  as 
compared  w’ith  the  same  time 
last  year,  are  you  spending 
more,  the  same,  or  less?”  The 
findings:  New  York,  29%  more, 
52%  same,  19%  less.  Cleveland, 
21%  more,  58%  same,  and  21% 
less. 

“The  effects  of  the  newspaper 
strikes  were  sharply  evident  in 
the  answers  given  on  spending 
in  department,  discount  and 
clothing  stores,”  the  Bureau 


stated.  “A  far  greater  propor¬ 
tion  report  that  they  are  spend¬ 
ing  less  in  these  stores  currently 
than  they  did  in  the  comparable 
period  last  year. 

“It  is  evident  from  these  fig¬ 
ures  that  women  are  consciously 
jMJstponing  their  shopping  for 
major  considered  purchase  items 
for  which  newspaper  advertising 
is  relied  upon  strongly.” 

RAB’s  Reply 

RAB  replied  to  the  Bureau 
comments  with: 

“The  only  ‘unwitting’  state¬ 
ment  was  the  one  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  RAB 
deliberately  and  clearly'  stated 
that  ‘newspapers  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  any  market’s  media 
mix’  in  its  Feb.  11  release  on 
the  strikes. 

“The  Bureau  has  pointed  up 
RAB’s  willingness  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  role  of  other  media  in 
contrast  to  the  newspaper 
Bureau’s  outdated  point  of  view. 
Modem  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  l>elieve  in  a  media  ‘mix.’ 
But  the  newspaper  Bureau  seems 
determined  to  maintain  that 
newspapers  must  be  the  only 
ingredient,”  the  RAB  said. 

• 

Runs  Will  Manage 
Brooklyn  Eagle 

Stanley  Ross  left  El  Diario  de 
Nucva  York  and  La  Prcnsa  this 
week.  He  will  become  general 
manager  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  Feb.  18. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Philip  Enciso,  a  garment 
manufacturer  who  is  the  Eagle’s 
chief  financial  backer,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Farrell,  executive  vice- 
president. 

The  Eagle,  which  resumed 
publication  as  a  daily  last 
Octol)er,  is  now  distributing 
200,000  copies  daily. 

Mr.  Ross,  a  former  New  York 
Times  and  Associated  Press 
reporter  in  Latin  America, 
helped  establish  papers  there 
and  in  the  U.S.  He  came  to  El 
Diario  eight  years  ago. 

Recently,  El  Diario  and  La 
Prensa  were  purchased  by  the 
Transportation  Corporation  of 
America,  of  which  O.  Roy  Chalk 
is  president. 

• 

N.  Y.  News  Magazine 
Waits  Strike’s  End 

The  New  York  News  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  undated  roto  magazine 
to  be  distributed  with  the  first 
Sunday  edition  after  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  ends. 

Deadline  for  advertising  in  the 
36-page  section  was  Dec.  27,  and 
all  advertisers  recognized  that 
the  management  could  not  tell 
when  it  would  be  circulated, 
according  to  Seward  Davis, 
national  advertising  manager. 


Gerald  Long 
New  Manager 
Of  Reuters 


London 

Gerald  Ix)ng,  39-year-old 
father  of  five  whose  hobby  is 
cooking,  is  the  new  general 
manager  of  the  worldwide 
Reuters  News  Agency. 

His  promotion  from  assistant 
general  manager  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  L.  Burgess, 
chairman,  after  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  Feb.  13 
which  followed  a  memorial 
ser\’ice  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
for  Walton  A.  Cole,  who  died 
at  his  desk  Jan.  25,  at  the  age 
of  50. 

Mr.  Long  began  his  service 
with  Reuters  14  years  ago  in 
the  London  office.  He  had  served 
in  the  Occupation  Forces  in 
Germany,  helping  to  establish 
newspapers.  In  the  last  few 
years  he  has  had  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Reuters  affairs  in 
Europe. 

Raised  to  the  rank  of  Deputy 
General  Managers  were:  Don 
Campbell,  editor,  A.  Patrick 
Crosse,  and  H.  S.  Underhill. 
Mr.  Campbell,  42,  has  been  with 
Reuters  since  he  was  23.  Mr. 
Crosse,  46,  has  a  28-year  serv¬ 
ice  record.  Stuart  Underhill, 
48,  joined  Reuters  in  1950  as 
North  American  editor  after 
13  years  with  the  Canadian 
press. 

Long  Island  Times 
Names  Curran  G.  M. 

Donald  Curran,  formerly 
assistant  publisher  of  the 
Homell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Long  Island 
Times,  a  daily  tabloid  which 
Philip  Enciso  plans  to  publish 
in  Lynbrook,  L.  1.  No  date  has 
yet  been  set  for  the  start. 

Currently  being  installed  at 
381  Sunrise  Highway,  under 
Mr.  Curran’s  supervision,  is  an 
eight-unit  Goss  Urbanite  offset 
press  which  can  print  128  tab¬ 
loid  pages.  Offices  of  Five  Star 
Publications,  the  publishing 
company,  are  at  337  Merrick 
Road,  Lynbrook. 

Mr.  Curran  was  for  12  years 
with  the  Hornell  newspaper. 

• 

Stays  in  Pakistan 

Welles  Hangen,  NBC  corre¬ 
spondent,  was  ordered  to  leave 
Pakistan  this  week,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  stay  after  he  apolo¬ 
gized  for  saying  government 
officials  had  deliberately  spoiled 
some  film  he  sent  to  the  U.S. 
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GAULLE 


. . .  the  cartoonists  friend 


Af  the  last  meeting  of  the 
National  Cartoonists 
Society,  a  question  came 
up  as  to  whether  the  face 
of  Charles  de  Gaulle  was 
getting  a  fair  shake  from 
the  cartoonist.  Did  the 
French  leader  look  like 
his  cartoon  images  or  had 
his  likeness  been  swept 
away  on  the  length  of  his 
large  nose?  Did  we  really 
know  what  he  looks  like 
today?  Or  did  we  instead 
see  him  in  our  minds  as  he 
was  being  drawn? 

With  these  questions  in 
mind,  we  borrowed  three 
mug  shots  of  de  Gaulle 
from  the  Associated  Press, 
gathered  at  random  some 
faces  of  him  from  the  pens 
of  American  editorial 
cartoonists,  put  the  whole 
thing  together  on  this 
page,  and  now  leave  it  up 
to  you,  the  reader. 

Does  Charles  de  Gaulle 
the  Real  look  like 
Charles  de  Gaulle 
the  Cartoon? 
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CARTOONISTS’ 

IDENTIFICATION 

Top  Row  (Left  to  Right): 
Berry,  NEA;  Russell,  Los  An* 
geles  (Calif.)  Times;  Manning, 
McNaught  Syndicate;  Fletcher, 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal. 

Center  Row:  Hungerford, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gaxette 
Shoemaker,  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can;  Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  Ficklen,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News. 

Bottom  Row:  Haynie,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal; 
Ivey,  San  Francisco  (Calif).  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Alley,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal; 
Ellinwood,  Tucson  (Arix.)  Daily 
Star. 
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Florida  Land 
Peddlers  Run 
Into  Crusade 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Sentinrl  and  Star  liave 
won  praise  from  county  and 
state  authorities  for  thtdr  watch¬ 
dog  cainpaifm  apainst  fast-talk- 
inp  land  peddU^rs  who  have  been 
tryinp  to  move  into  Florida. 

With  the  explosive  prowth  of 
Cape  Canaveral  and  vicinity, 
just  60  miles  to  the  east  but  still 
blanketed  by  the  Sentinel-Star 
circulation,  the  entire  Central 
Florida  area  has  been  spot- 
liphted  as  ideal  for  speculativ’e 
land  buyinp. 

While  the  Sentinel  and  Star 
have  a  lonp  record  of  opposinp 
the  sale  of  lands  unsuitable  for 
homesites,  an  intensified  cam- 
paipn  apainst  slipshod  peddlinp 
of  unplotted,  underwater  lands 
w’as  opened  early  last  year.  In 
answer  to  an  Oranpe  County 
commission  plea  for  advertisinp 
media  cooperation.  Publisher 
Martin  Andersen  stated  flatly 
“The  Sentinel-Star  does  not 
want  to  be  a  part  in  sellinp,  or 
helping  sell,  land  for  homesites 
unless  developers  hav’e  made 
special  provisions  for  proper 
access  roads,  drainage,  sanitary 
facilities  and  utilities.” 

Cart(Mtll^  in  Attack 

Immediately,  the  papers’  bip 
puns  were  leveled  apainst  the 
shady  sales  operations.  An  open 
letter  to  prospectiv’e  buyers  from 
the  county  commission  was 
piv’en  front  page  treatment,  plus 
backup  cartwn  art  on  front  and 
editorial  pages.  Editorials  in 
both  papers  carried  headlines 
such  as  “We  Won’t  Help  Sell 
Swamps”  and  “Gyp  Deals  Hurt 
Florida.” 

Within  half  a  week  after  the 
blasts  had  started,  other  news 
media  in  the  city  joined  in  to 
lend  their  support.  Other  Florida 
papers  followed  the  lead  set  by 
the  Sentinel-Star  in  banning  the 
misleading  advertising. 

State  officials,  anxious  to  keep 
Florida  from  becoming  known 
as  the  state  of  underwater  acres, 
met  in  Orlando  last  month  to 
form  a  citizens’  watchdog  com¬ 
mittee  to  attempt  to  keep  similar 
out-of-state  advertisinp  from  the 
unknowing  public. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  stated,  “The  buyer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  beware.  However,  we  at 
the  Sentinel  refuse  to  help  these 
loophole  experts,  even  though  it 
costs  us  advertising  revenue. 

“We  don’t  believe  you  can 
build  a  better  Florida  by  selling 
(lake)  bottomland  for  home- 
sites.” 
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Cartoon  by  Dick  Hodgins  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  is  captioned:  "The 
Shearing  of  Sheep  Won't  Be  on  Our  Soil." 

Obermayer,  a  native  of 
^riUCril  t  irgllUa  Philadelphia,  was  graduated 
_  _  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1948 

ID  PUTCliaSCCl  by  after  army  service  in  World 
^  War  II.  He  began  his  newspa- 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Vr If CITlUil j  Cl:  Long  Island  Daily  Press  of  the 

^  ,  Newhouse  group.  He  was  classi- 

erinan  J.  Obe^ayer  of  West  advertising  manager  of  the 

g  Branch,  ?v.  J.  has  pur-  Ycic  Orleans  (La.)  /fern  and 
ed  the  Northern  \  irgima  promotion  director  of  the 

.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 

ip  M.  Stern  of  Washington,  fitnes,  until  1957  when  he 

'•  ,  bought  the  Long  Branch  Daily 

r.  Obermayer,  editor  and  Record 


Northern  Virginia 
Sun  Purchased  by 
H.  Obermayer 

Herman  J.  Obermayer  of  West 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun  at  Arlington,  Va.  from 
Philip  M.  Stern  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Obermayer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  will 

assume  these  titles  at  the  Sun 
and  plans  to  divide  his  time 
between  the  two  papers.  The 
Sun  w'ill  be  operated  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Monmouth  County 
Publishing  Co. 

Founded  in  1939  as  the 
Arlington  Sun,  the  paper’s  name 
was  changed  in  1957.  Its  current 
ev’ening  circulation  is  17,713, 
about  96%  of  which  is  home- 
delivered.  The  Sun  employs 
about  100  persons  and  has  a 
modern  one-story  plant  with  a 
six-unit  press. 

Mr.  Obermayer  said  his 
grandfather  came  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  Richmond,  Va.  and 
fought  in  the  Second  Virginia 
Infantry. 

Rajnnond  W.  Stelling,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Record,  has  been 
named  its  business  manager,  and 
R.  Edward  Holmes,  promotion 
director,  goes  from  the  New 
Jersey  paper  to  the  Sun  in  the 
same  capacity. 

Governmeiil  Group 

For  sev’eral  years  the  Sun 
was  owned  by  a  group  of  men 
active  in  government,  including 
Clayton  Fritchey,  Arnold  Saga- 
lyn,  George  W.  Ball,  and  Mr. 
Stem.  In  recent  months  the  pa¬ 
per  has  been  managed  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Stai*wood  Corpo¬ 
ration,  of  New  York. 

Sale  of  the  Sun  to  Mr.  Ober¬ 
mayer,  38-year-old  New  Jersey 
publisher,  was  arranged  by 
Allen  Kander  Associates,  Wash¬ 
ington  media  brokers. 


Fiehl  Makes  Offer 
T<>  16  Astronauts 

Chicago 

The  Field  Enterprises  Educa¬ 
tional  Corp.,  headed  by  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  is  negotiating  to  ob¬ 
tain  exclusive  rights  to  stories 
of  16  astronauts. 

Mr.  Field  said  an  offer  had 
been  made,  but  named  no  price. 
The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  carried  a  story  saying 
the  astronauts  were  offered  $3,- 
200,000,  presumably  $200,000 
each. 

The  proposed  contract  would 
give  Mr.  Field  rights  in  all  com¬ 
munications  media,  including 
books  and  motion  pictures. 
Newspaper  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate  would  distribute  stories  to 
newspapers.  The  16  astronauts 
are  enrolled  in  the  Gemini  man- 
in-space  program,  a  preliminary 
program  which  will  attempt  a 
rendezvous  with  objects  in  space, 
and  the  planned  Apollo  moon 
shots. 

If  the  astronauts  accept  the 
offer,  it  must  be  reviewed  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

• 

Ill  Commission  Job 

Indianapolis 

Joe  H.  Nixon,  president  of 
companies  which  publish  news¬ 
papers  at  Wabash,  Peru  and 
Michigan  City,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  Flood 
Control  and  Water  Resources 
Commission. 


New  Sunday 
Paper  Bows 
On  Cape  Cod 

IlYANNIS,  Mass. 

The  inaugural  edition  of  the 
Sunday  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times  was  published  Feb.  10. 

The  Sunday  edition  makes  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  a 
seven-day-a-week  newspaper, 
circulated  on  the  Cape  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  New  Bedford 
Su ndny  S tanda rd-Times. 

The  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
is  owned  and  operated  by  E. 
Anthony  and  Sons  Inc.,  of  New 
Bedford,  publishers  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  and 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard- 
Times.  John  H.  Rogers  is  (“ditor 
and  publisher. 

The  inaugural  edition  con¬ 
tained  14  i)ages,  including  a 
l)age  devoted  to  photographs, 
another  to  school  news,  two 
women’s  pages  and  two  sports 
pages.  The  combination  Sunday 
issues  brought  to  the  Cape  Cod 
readers  a  combined  total  of  60 
l)ages  in  black  and  white,  plus 
eight  pages  of  comics.  Parade 
magazine,  and  the  new  South- 
easterner  magazine,  devoted  to 
pictorial  display  of  events  and 
l)ersonalities  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts. 

Sunday  editor  is  Otis  C. 
Williams  Jr.,  formerly  maga¬ 
zine  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Sunday  Telegram,  and  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald.  He  worked 
on  the  staff  of  the  Worcester 
Evening  Gazette;  was  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  H.) 
Courier,  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

• 

$201,000  for  Libel 

A  jury  in  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  Feb.  9  awarded 
$201,000  to  Paul  J.  Kem,  a  New 
York  attorney,  as  libel  damages 
against  the  News  Syndicate 
Company,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  News.  Two  stories  pub¬ 
lished  in  1957,  relating  to  Mr. 
Kern’s  services  on  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  were 
the  basis  for  the  action.  The 
trial  lasted  three  weeks. 

• 

Brian  Duff  to  NASA 

Washington 

Brian  Duff  has  resigned  as 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Copley  Newspapers  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  communications  di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  reporter  on  the 
San  Diego  Union  before  being 
assigned  here  in  1960. 
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Media  men 
fjet  tough 
under  fire 
in  training 


Hal  Miller  feels  that  too  many 
media  men  lead  a  sheltered  life 
(client-wise,  that  is,  not  media- 
salesmen- wise)  and  too  often 
I  make  their  media  decisions  in  a 
1  void.  Miller  should  know.  Some 
of  his  l>est  friends  are  media 
men  and  he’s  one  himself.  He 
recently  was  promoted  to  media 
director  of  Grey  Advertising, 
where  he  is  a  vicepresident. 

Miller’s  feelinj?  about  media 
men’s  sheltered  existence  is  so 
stronpT  that  some  years  back  he 
decided  to  do  something  about  it, 
and  thereby  hangs  this  week’s 
tale — a  unique  one  in  agency 
media  annals.  He’s  developed  a 
tough  course  for  the  juniors  in 
the  media  department.  The 
course,  he  says,  trains  his  men 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  total 
marketing  concept,  not  just 
numbers  on  a  slide  rule. 

“I  started  out  with  the  belief 
that  the  media  man,  to  under¬ 
stand  his  business  has  to  under¬ 
stand  it  in  relation  to  the  total 
marketing  plan,  otherwise  he 
has  no  concepts  to  work  from, 
he’s  on  the  outside  looking  in,” 
Miller  told  me.  “It’s  not  enough 
to  develop  a  media  plan  if  you 
can’t  develop  it  logically,  write 
it  up  clearly  and  tell  it  suc¬ 
cinctly.  When  you  come  down  to 
it,  the  media  man  is  a  salesman 
himself.  So  when  he  presents  a 
plan  he  should  have  sound  think¬ 
ing  l)ehind  his  proposals.” 

Kevins  with  u  (.tiiestiun 

Miller  decided  that  the  way  to 
get  his  men  to  develop  the  total 
marketing  thinking  was  to  have 
them  do  it  under  simulated  con¬ 
ditions.  “I  can  describe  some¬ 
thing  to  you  until  I  am  blue  in 
the  face,”  he  said,  “but  you  only 
really  understand  something 
when  you  do  it.” 

The  idea  developed  from 
simple  l)eginnings.  For  instance. 
Miller  would  ask  one  of  his  men. 
How  would  you  buy  newspapers 
in  Los  Angeles?  This  is  a  tough 
thing,  he  said,  because  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  so  many  suburban  areas. 
To  buy  newspapers  there 
requires  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
total  market.  After  posing  these 
and  .similar  problems,  he  real¬ 
ized  that  there  was  much  more 
that  could  be  done  other  than 


talking  alxjut  media.  And  that’s 
how  his  “total  marketing  strat¬ 
egy”^”  course  dev”eloj>ed. 

The  course  starts  out,  natur¬ 
ally,  with  a  hypothetical  prod¬ 
uct,  and  the  first  assignment  is 
to  develop  a  brand  name.  In 
time,  this  is  presented  to  a 
“board  of  directors”  consisting 
of  the  other  members  of  the 
course  and  three  executives  from 
the  media  department. 

“I  sit  in  to  give  them  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  management  is  partici¬ 
pating  and  I  also  want  to  see 
how  they  might  react,  to  see  if 
there  is  any  evidence  of  stage 
fright,”  he  said.  “After  all,  later 
on  they  could  be  making  a  pre¬ 
sentation  to  a  client’s  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  might  drop 
in.  We  wouldn’t  want  anybody 
who  might  panic  to  be  repre- 
.senting  us. 

Miserable  (Characters 

“I  insist  that  every  one  of  the 
questioners  become  a  miserable 
character.  They  shouldn’t  be 
afraid  to  pin  a  guy  against  the 
wall.  Actually,  we’re  doing  him 
a  favor.  We’re  letting  him  know 
now  what  he  might  be  up 
against  later  and  how  he  might 
prepare  for  it.  Also,  we  want  to 
find  out  now  how  they  might 
react.  When  the  real  thing  comes 
along  he  won’t  get  a  second 
chance.” 

Miller  said  the  “board”  wasn’t 
so  interested  in  the  name  for  the 
product  as  it  was  in  the  think¬ 
ing  that  led  to  it.  The  whole 
point  is  to  get  them  to  think  and 
reason.  If  a  fellow  says  his 
decision  is  based  on  a  probabil¬ 
ity  sample  or  on  depth  inter¬ 
views,  Miller  will  press  him 
(Miller  is  a  bulldog  of  a  fellow 
and  he  can  press)  to  explain 
what  he  means  by  that,  and  then 
ask  him  how  much  did  it  cost 
and  will  the  cost  be  passed  on 
to  the  client. 

He’ll  also  keep  breaking  into 
the  fellow’s  presentation  with 
questions.  “How  are  you  going 
to  handle  a  client  who  keeps 
interfering?”  he  asks.  “Also, 
how  do  you  get  a  client  to  ask 
the  question  for  which  you  are 
prepared,  and  what  about  antici¬ 
pating  a  client’s  questions?  The 


more  anticipating  you  do  the 
better  job  you’re  going  to  do. 

“I’m  not  worried  about  the 
nice  client.  I’m  worrie<l  about 
the  tough  one.  So  let’s  find  out 
now  how  our  men  are  going  to 
react  under  fire.” 

His  Gliart-side  Manner 

Miller  is  interested  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  man’s  method  of  presen¬ 
tation,  the  material  it.self  and 
his  organization  of  the  material. 
How  does  he  stand  in  front  of  a 
chart?  When  does  he  slam  the 
desk?  What  is  his  v'oice  like — is 
it  monotonous  or  does  it  have  a 
nice  modulation? 

After  the  preliminaries  they 
go  into  a  study  of  marketing 
strategy  and  there  is  a  lecture 
on  i)ay-outs.  There  are  situa¬ 
tions  where  you  might  have  to 
advise  a  client  not  to  go  into  a 
market  with  a  product,  (wssibly 
liecause  a  study  of  all  the  factors 
— price,  type  of  product,  compe¬ 
tition — would  indicate  that  he 
couldn’t  get  a  big  enough  share 
of  the  market  to  bring  in  a 
profit.  Other  factors  in  market¬ 
ing  strategy  are  brought  up, 
l)articularly  how  much  of  his 
profits  the  client  is  willing  to 
pour  into  the  effort  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  the  use  of  test 
markets. 

Eventually,  the  students  are 
<livided  into  groups,  and  a 
.strong  factor  in  the  split-ups  is 
the  personalities  involved.  “It’s 
important  for  three  i>eople  to  be 
able  to  work  together  and  come 
up  with  a  single  recommenda¬ 
tion,”  Miller  said.  “They  may 
wrangle  in  their  closed  meet¬ 
ings,  but  there  can  be  no  minor¬ 
ity  opinion  in  the  final  form. 
After  all,  they  eventually  will 
have  to  work  with  account  men 
and  artists  and  writers.”  He 
did  NOT  add.  And  you  know 
what  they  can  be  like. 

At  this  point,  the  agency’s  top 
management  is  asked  to  sit  in 
on  the  meeting  and  the  groups 
present  the  marketing  strate¬ 
gies  they  have  developed.  Miller 
says  the  presence  of  top  man¬ 
agement  contributes  greatly  to 
the  development  of  the  young¬ 
sters  and  lias  been  very  helpful 
over  the  years.  After  the  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  is  set  then — 
and  only  then-^o  they  get  into 
media  problems.  ( They  also  have 
to  write  out  a  statement  of  copy 
strategy — not  the  copy  itself.) 

Media  Plan 

They  are  given  the  adver¬ 
tising  budget  and  then  develop  a 
media  plan  and  recommenda¬ 
tion.  If  the  plan  leans  heavily  to 
tv,  that  old  meanie  Miller  invites 
in  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
representative  to  question  the 
recommendation  and  to  present 
other  arguments  for  the  student 
to  answer.  It  also  works  the 
other  way. 


S.  Hal  Miller 


“We  feel  it’s  important  to  get 
reactions  from  jieople  who  have 
a  point  of  view  lieyond  the 
numbers,”  Miller  .said,  “a  sub¬ 
jective  viewpoint.” 

Rut,  hold,  that’s  not  all.  After 
that,  someliody  is  designated 
“controller,”  and,  as  controllers 
will,  he  will  probably  say,  “This 
jmogram  is  too  rich  for  our 
blood.”  If  the  original  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  $5  million  budget,  the 
controller  might  cut  it  back  to 
$2  million.  As  any  media  man 
knows,  this  doesn’t  mean  that 
you  can  just  chop  the  time  and 
insertion  orders  back  two-fifths. 
So  the  student  has  to  come  up 
with  a  completely  new  plan. 

“The  whole  thing  is  designed 
to  develop  the  thinking  process 
and  to  let  them  know  that  all  is 
not  black  and  white,”  Miller 
.said.  “Also,  the  sessions  are  kept 
very  formal,  always  last  names 
and  ‘Mister,’  and  very  strict.” 

Miller  feels  the  thorough 
grounding  in  background  of  a 
product  is  important  from 
another  standpoint.  Once  a  per¬ 
son  feels  secure  in  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  says,  he  is  in  a  much 
better  position  to  field  the  unex¬ 
pected  lialls  that  are  hit  his  way 
in  a  meeting,  because  he’s  not 
worried  about  the  details. 

Generally,  there  are  six  or 
eight  people  in  a  class  and  the 
percentage  of  “graduates”  going 
on  to  bigger  things  in  the  agency 
is  very  high.  The  course  takes 
nine  or  ten  months — as  you  can 
well  imagine — and  it  is  done 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  the 
day-to-day  work. 

If  they’re  not  tough  enough  to 
face  a  tough  client  at  the  end  of 
that  routine,  they  never  will  be. 
• 

Moves  to  tv  Spot 

Chicago 

Wendell  Smith,  one  of  the 
men  instrumental  in  getting 
Jackie  Robinson  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers,  is  leaving  the 
sports  staff  of  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can  after  15  years  to  do  sports 
commentary  and  news  on  tele¬ 
vision. 
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Silver  Rush  Is  On 
In  Nebraska  City 


Beatrice,  Neb. 

Beatrice,  Neb.,  merchants  are 
in  the  process  of  re-evaluating 
the  shrunken  dollar. 

Sure,  it  will  be  only  for  two 
days,  but  during  that  time,  Feb. 
22-23,  Beatrice  will  be  in  .some¬ 
what  of  a  tizzy,  what  with  mer¬ 
chants  offering  bargain  prices 
on  their  regularly  stocked  goods, 
various  contests  in  progress,  and 
a  lot  of  the  townspeople  being 
paid  on  Wednesday  instead  of 
on  Friday. 

Oddly,  the  first  of  the  two  big 
days,  called  “Silver  Dollar 
Days”  by  the  Beatrice  Daily 
Sun,  which  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  sponsoring  the 
event,  is  Washington’s  birthday. 

Unlike  our  first  president’s 
hurling  of  a  single  silver  dollar 
across  the  Potomac  river, 
there’ll  be  thousands  of  silver 
dollars  flying  around  Beatrice 
to  the  benefit  of  the  townspeo¬ 
ple,  the  city’s  storekeepers  and 
the  community  in  general. 

Pay  In  Silver 

At  least  one  plant,  the  Form- 
fit  Company,  will  pay  its  em¬ 
ployes  their  weekly  wages  in 
silver  dollars,  with  a  police  es¬ 
corted  armored  car  delivering 
a  “ton  of  money”  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offices  on  payday. 

The  Daily  Sun  is  putting  on 
a  “lucky  buck”  contest,  pub¬ 
lishing  serial  numbers  of  $1 
bills.  Persons  holding  the  lucky 
bills  can  claim  prizes  by  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  the  newspaper 
office. 

The  Beatrice  National  Bank 
will  have  a  silver  dollar  guess¬ 
ing  contest,  keeping  silver  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  window  and  giving 
cash  and  merchandise  prizes  to 
persons  coming  closest  to  guess¬ 
ing  how  much  money  is  in  the 
pile. 

Formfit  has  drawings  for 
prizes  ranging  from  $1  to  $5 
and  a  grrand  drawing  of  $25. 

“Mystery  Man*’ 

A  radio  station  has  a  silver 
dollar  treasure  hunt  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  turns 
loose  a  “mystery  man.”  If  “Mr. 
Silver  Dollar”  is  identified  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  days  the  person  who 
traps  him  collects  a  cash  prize. 

Various  merchants  are  pro¬ 
moting  silver  dollars  contests  of 
their  own  or  offering  services 
that  usually  cost  more  than  $1 
for  a  silver  “cartwheel.’ 

"Hie  Daily  Sun  is  running  a 
special  section  with  cooperating 
advertising. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 


of  the  silver  dollar  outlay  can 
be  reached  when  it  is  considered 
that  Formfit’s  payroll  for  two 
weeks  in  Beatrice  is  between 
$18,000  and  $22,000. 

Rusint^ss  .Siiiiiulunt 

Merchants  have  demonstrated 
their  eagerness  to  paidicipate. 
They’re  aware  that  the  special 
days  are  a  business  stimulant 
during  a  normally  slow  period. 

The  usual  queen  is  selected 
during  the  two-day  event.  Natu¬ 
rally  she’s  Queen  Silv^er  Dollars. 
.Store  fi-onts  and  buildings  are 
decorated  with  tie-in  window 
signs,  counter  cards  and  bunt¬ 
ing.  Cotton  bags  are  distribute<l 
to  workers  in  which  to  carry’ 
their  “silver  dollars”  pay. 
Everyone  wears  a  silver  dollar 
button. 

Excitement  runs  bigh  among 
the  nearly  13,000  residents  of 
Beatrice  from  the  time  pi-omo- 
tion  is  started,  about  10  days 
ahead  of  the  event,  all  through 
the  silver  dollar  “daze.” 

• 

Bip  December  Linage 
Gains  Around  N.  Y.  C. 

New  York  State  dailies,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  those  in  New  York  City, 
had  a  gain  of  4.7%  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage  last  December.  The 
55  evening  papers  in  the  list 
registered  an  increase  of  6.4% 
over  the  linage  in  December, 
1961;  13  morning  papers  were 
up  1.2%,  and  10  Sunday  editions 
were  up  .3%. 

Newspapers  in  tbe  suburbs  of 
New  York  City  enjoyed  gains 
of  as  much  as  50%  in  December 
linage,  as  compared  with  their 
1961  figures.  The  shutdowm  of 
seven  Manhattan-based  dailies 
and  two  in  Queens  began  Dec.  8. 

According  to  reports  made  to 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  Newsday  ( Garden 
City,  L.  I.)  published  18.8% 
more  ads  in  December  1962  than 
in  December  1961.  The  year’s 
total  was  44,695,140  lines;  39,- 
977,109  in  1961. 

Other  increases  were  in  the 
Westchester-Rock  land  Group: 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman, 
33.4% ;  Netv  Rochelle  Standard- 
Star,  36.6%  ;  Mount  Vernon 
Argus,  38.2% ;  White  Plains 
Reporter-Dispatch,  25.8% ;  Port 
Chester  Item,  31.1%;  Peekskill 
Star,  32.4% ;  Ossining  Citizen- 
Register,  49.5% ;  Mamaroneck 
Times,  50.4%  ;  Tarrytoum  News, 
50%;  Nyack  Journal-News, 
26.6%. 


Sykes  Quits  MMN 
For  S-F-W  Post 

James  W.  Sykes,  formerly 
vicepresident  and  Eastern  sales 
manager  of  Million  Market 
Newspapers  since  its  formation 
in  1960,  has  joined  Sawyer-Fer- 
guson- Walker  Company  as  a 
v’icepresident,  according  to  J.  L. 
Ferguson,  president. 

Mr.  Sykes  will  make  himself 
av’ailable  to  S-F-W’s  various 
branch  managers  on  specific 
.sales  problems  and  work  on 
administrative  affairs  of  tbe 
company  directly  under  Mr. 
Ferguson. 

.Mr.  Sykes  planted  the  S-F-W 
flag  on  the  West  Coast  in  1941 
when  he  established  a  one-man 
office  in  San  Francisco.  Later,  a 
Los  Angeles  office  and  additional 
pei-sonnel  were  added. 

He  resigned  in  1949  to  l)ecome 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribxme, 
and  eight  years  later  joined 
This  Week  magazine. 


Daily^s  Shopper 
Now  Wrapped  in 
Gold  Newsprint 

Sacramento 

Newspaper  advertisers  have 
discovered  “Gold”  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  famed  as  the  gold  rush 
city  of  California  a  little  more 
than  a  century  ago. 

The  “Gold”  is  a  specially 
manufactured  newsprint  in  use 
in  a  j)owerfully  promoted  “Op¬ 
eration  Pay  Dirt”  by  the  Sacra- 
mcnto  Union.  The  paper  will 
be  used  on  an  every  week  basis 
as  the  four  page  wrap-around 
jacket  on  the  Union’s  long  es¬ 
tablished  Sacramento  Union 
Shopping  News. 

In  a  dramatization  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  “Gold  Sheet,”  all  sales¬ 
men  and  business  executives,  in¬ 
cluding  General  Manager  Bob 
Selby,  wore  gold  vests  while 
making  their  calls.  Gold  nugget 
stick  i)ins,  golden  chains,  cuff 
links,  watch  fobs  and  jwcket 
hankerchiefs  popped  out  in  a 
dazzling  array  all  over  the 
chests  of  classified,  retail  and 
national  department  salesmen 
and  department  heads. 

Classified  counter  ad-taker 
Carol  Reid  became  unofficially 
“The  Girl  of  The  Golden  Vest” 
when  company  officials  made 
available  a  golden  hued  cow  girl 
.suit  complete  with  richly  colored 
hat. 

The  “Gold  Sheet”  front  page 
is  further  embellished  with  a 
brand  new  trademark  showing 
a  bearded  miner,  pick  cast  aside, 
avidly  reading  the  latest  values 
and  news  in  the  Shopping  News. 
Wrapped  around  him  is  the 
slogan  “Strike  it  rich  .  .  .  with 


Gov.  RockefeUer 
At  Bureau  Dinner 

Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  of  New  York  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  Golden  Anniver¬ 
sary  Dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  April  25. 

James  H.  Righter,  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
and  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
dinner  committee,  said  the  date 
will  mark  exactly  50  years  to  the 
day  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Bureau  at  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  in  1913. 

The  dinner  will  take  place  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 
Jack  Tarver,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  chairman  of  the 
Bureau’s  board  of  directors,  will 
introduce  tb**  Governor. 


the  Gold  Sheet!” 

The  initial  idea  of  outfitting 
the  112 -year -old  Sacramento 
Union  publishing  firm  (actually 
born  in  1851  during  the  fast  and 
furious  gold  scramble)  with  the 
precious  gold  dust  coloring  of 
its  49-er  locale  was  supplied  by 
three  retail  advertising  staff 
members,  Ken  Blodger,  Bill  Zir- 
kle  and  Art  Gordon,  after  a  re¬ 
quest  for  promotional  ideas 
from  Bob  Roop,  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

All  advertisements,  classified 
and  display,  published  in  the 
Sacramento  Union  Shopping 
News  also  appear  in  the  Union. 

• 

Heart  Attack  Fatal 

Wilfred  T.  Kelly,  a  member 
of  John  H.  Perry  Associates, 
national  media  representatives, 
since  1936,  died  Feb.  6  of  a 
heart  attack.  Prior  to  joining 
Perry,  Mr.  Kelly  was  with  the 
ad  departments  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  the  New  York  Times. 
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Admen  View  Kennedy 
With  More  Confidence 


Washington 

Government  and  advertising 
“can’t  afford  the  luxury  of 
being  antagonists,”  according  to 
Arthur  C.  Fatt,  lx)ard  chairman 
of  Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  fifth  annual 
Mid- Winter  Conference  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Advertising  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  the  West. 

In  his  keynote  address  here 
last  week,  Mr.  Fatt  said  both 
parties  have  a  “massive  job”  in 
getting  the  wonomy  to  move 
upward.  He  felt  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  “significant  revi¬ 
sion"  in  its  opinion  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration,  moving 
from  “a  climate  of  fear  to  one 
of  quiet  confidence.” 

He  based  his  statement  on  a 
survey  he  took  of  the  presidents 
of  16  ad  agencies.  Among  those 
16  were  nine  of  the  10  largest 
agencies.  Combined,  the  respond¬ 
ing  agencies  handled  an  esti¬ 
mated  $1,970,000,000  in  U.S. 
advertising  in  1962. 

Express  Itelief 

Of  the  16  agency  presidents, 
11  felt  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try’s  relations  with  government 
were  much  the  same  under  the 
Kennedy  Administration  as  they 
had  been  during  the  Republican 
Eisenhower  Administration.  All 
seemed  vastly  relieved  about  this 
status.  Only  five  of  the  16 
respondents  said  they  thought 
that  govemment-ad  agency  rela¬ 
tions  had  worsened  since  the 
Kennedy  Administration  took 
over.  One  of  these  five  added, 
“but  not  significantly.” 

Among  hopeful  signs  spotted 
by  the  agency  presidents  were: 
1)  The  President’s  defense  of 
Douglas  Aircraft’s  right  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Sky  bolt;  2)  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges’ 
expression  on  the  need  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  its  importance  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy;  3) 
The  President’s  speech  before 
the  Economic  Club  last  Dec.  14; 
and  4)  The  fact  that  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  advisers  whose  names  were 
most  disturbing  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  influential  positions. 

Negatives  Listed 

Among  the  negatives  listed 
were:  “Frustrating  delays  in 
the  Food  &  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion;”  “The  method  of  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
pronouncements  in  respect  to 
their  guardianship  of  public 
taste;”  and  “The  viewpoint  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


that  the  FTC  should  have  the 
power  of  injunction.” 

FTC  Chairman  Paul  Rand 
Dixon  carried  his  fight  for 
temporary  cease  and  desist 
orders  into  hostile  territory 
when  he  addressed  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

The  proposed  legislation,  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  would  give  the  commis¬ 
sion  the  power  to  issue  tempor¬ 
ary  cease-and-desist  orders,  Mr. 
Dixon  said,  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  irreparable  harm 
would  ensue  if  the  challenged 
practices  were  not  immediately 
halted.  Before  the  order  could 
l)e  enforced,  he  pointed  out,  it 
would  require  an  order  from 
an  appellate  court  directing  com¬ 
pliance. 

“It  has  been  questioned,”  Mr. 
Dixon  .said,  “that  the  FTC  has 
enough  expertise  to  decide  on  a 
temporary  order  when  it  already 
has  authority  for  issuing  per¬ 
manent  orders. 

‘Don't  Fuss’ 

“If  we  on  the  commission  are 
not  expert,”  he  continued,  “then 
get  yourself  some  more  boys — 
don’t  fuss  about  the  law.” 

Newton  N.  Minow,  chairman 
of  the  FCC  gave  no  speech  but 
answered  questions  as  a  panel 
member.  Regarding  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  regulations,  Mr. 
Minow  emphasized  that  federal 
regulations  come  about  because 
of  pressure  from  “you”  the 
public. 

“More  people  come  into  my 
office  each  week  to  say  regulate 
the  other  guy,”  he  said,  “than 
for  almost  any  other  reason. 

“They  all  say  in  effect  regu¬ 
late  the  other  guy  but  leave  me 
alone.” 

He  said  he  thought  the  in¬ 
quiry  into  ratings  was  a  good 
thing  and  that  the  advertisers 
were  learning  that  it  isn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  how  many  are  watching 
but  who  is  watching. 

Last  year  at  the  AFA  meet¬ 
ing  he  asked  advertisers  to  con¬ 
sider  spending  a  larger  share 
of  their  advertising  budget  for 
information  and  news  and  he 
.said  he  was  glad  to  report  that 
this  was  taking  place. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  president 
of  Bell  &  Howell,  told  a  session 
that  the  danger  in  trying  to 
control  the  “dim  area  between 
fact  and  fiction  that  some  ad¬ 
vertising  resides  in,  and  many 
businessmen  are  not  too  happy 
with,  is  that  nobody  knows 
where  poetic  license  should  end 
and  policing  begin.” 


“No  sin  that  advertising  may 
commit,”  he  .said,  “could  be  as 
great  as  its  repression  by  gov¬ 
ernment  forces.” 

He  also  said  he  was  convinced 
that  the  only  formula  that  would 
raise  the  .standards  of  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  the  raising  of 
the  level  of  American  culture 
generally.” 

In  the  same  vein,  Donald  H. 
McGannon,  president  of  West- 
inghouse  Broadcasting  Co., 
warned  against  turning  “a  mass 
medium  into  a  class  medium.” 
“The  noblest  program  of  the 
most  cultured  type  viewed  by 
no  one  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  people,”  he  said. 

This  didn’t  mean,  he  said,  that 
the  matter  must  lie  approached 
from  “the  basis  of  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  our 
audience”  but  from  the  “level 
which  represents  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  to  reach  the  largest 
number  of  people  with  this  mes¬ 
sage  who  are  going  to,  in  turn, 
respond  and  perhaps  be  enriched 
beyond  their  prior  state.” 

Key  to  Frc^  Press 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  emphasized  that 
“only  through  a  combination  of 
circulation  and  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  can  newspapers  operate 
and  remain  truly  free.  Only 
truly  free  newspapers  can  take 
an  independent  view  of  govern¬ 
ment.  And  only  free  newspapers 
can  provide  the  people  with 
objective  news.” 

Noting  that  the  lack  of  news¬ 
papers  represents  not  only  an 
economic  but  a  social  loss,  Mr. 
Hoyt  said  that  to  use  a  Madison 
Avenue  term  and  talk  about 
impact,  there  is  no  regular,  con¬ 
tinuous  impact  in  the  world  like 
the  impact  of  59  million  news¬ 
papers  hitting  the  streets  of 
America  every  week  day.  Or  of 
48  million  Sunday  newspapers 
hanging  on  front  porches  the 
country  over  every  Sunday 
morning.  Or  of  23  million  copies 
of  weekly  newspapers  that  keep 
their  readers  up  to  date  on  home 
affairs.  This  is  a  real  grass-roots 
impact,”  he  said. 

• 

C-I-D  on  Wane? 

Newspapers  are  slowly  draw¬ 
ing  away  from  Continuity-Im¬ 
pact-Discount  plans,  according 
to  a  check  this  week  of  100 
newspapers  that  were  offering 
C-I-D  plans  in  April  of  1961 
(E&P,  April  22,  ’61).  A  total 
of  37  have  dropped  the  plan. 


Tliomas  Appointed 
Aetini;  Ad  Director 

Miami,  Fla, 

William  C.  Thomas  this  week 
was  named  acting  advertising 
director  of  the  Miami  News  by 
J.  Luckett  Yawn  Jr.,  general 
manager.  Mr.  Thomas  succeeds 
the  late  Russell  E.  Scofield  who 
died  last  summer  (E&P,  June 
9,  ’62,  page  17), 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Yawn 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Jack  Parish  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Mr,  Parish  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  as  director  of  market 
research  and  advertising  sales 
promotion. 

Mr.  Thomas  began  his  career 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent,  was  an  advertising 
executive  with  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  later  a 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Bristol  (Va.) 
Herald-Courier  and  Virginian- 
Tennessean,  and  publisher  of 
the  Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald. 

Mr.  Parish,  a  native  of 
London,  England,  spent  eight 
years  at  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times  Herald  before  joining  the 
News.  He  was  department  store 
manager  prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  director  of  research 
last  July. 

• 

WSJ  Offers  To  Help 
Exhibitors  at  Fair 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
established  a  special  1964-65 
World’s  Fair  section  in  its  New 
York  office  to  assist  exhibitors 
in  coordinating  their  World’s 
Fair  advertising  in  the  Journal 
with  their  regfular  advertising 
campaigns. 

The  department,  to  be  directed 
by  James  DeUrso,  will  also  offer 
advertisers  merchandising  and 
promotion  help. 

• 

Gannett  Ad  Sales 
Appoints  Kealy 

Chicago 

J.  Gerald  Kealy  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Gannett  Advertising 
Sales,  Inc.  He  succeeds  Charles 
D.  Buddie,  who  retired  last  Dec. 
31. 

Mr.  Kealy  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
predecessor  to  Gannett  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales,  in  September  of 
1947,  after  serving  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ad  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


AD-lines 

i  By  Rol>ert  B.  Mrlnlyre 

llllllllllllll|!l!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll» 

Mon-Com  petitive 

Despite  the  (iamatsing  effect  of 
the  protracted  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  on  all  classes  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  volume  of  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  also  declined  from  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  vear  earlier. 
*  *  *  ’ 

What  this  proves,  if  it  proves 
anvthing  at  all.  according  to 
John  B.  Halper,  exe<'utive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Business  Mail  Foun¬ 
dation.  is  that  there  is  no  basis 
to  the  claim  often  made  by  news¬ 
papers  that  direi’t  mail  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  medium. 

“A  competitive  form  <»f  adver¬ 
tising  would  have  shown  great 
strides  during  this  strike  period 
in  securing  much  of  the  business 
left  unplaced  in  newspapers.” 
Mr.  Halper  points  out. 

BMF  is  currently  engaged  in 
an  ad  campaign  designed  to  show 
how  one  medium  complements 
another  and  uses  a  third  medium 
to  do  so  (E&P.  Dec.  22.  ’62.  page 
18). 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Halper  cites  New  York 
Post  Office  figures  revealing  that 
during  the  60-day  period  of  Dec. 
1,  1961  to  Jan.  31,  1%2.  there 
were  200.267.000  pieces  of  third 
class,  or  business  mail,  sent  out. 
But  from  Dec.  1.  1962  through 
Jan.  31.  1963.  the  number  of 
pieces  had  declined  to  190.093.000 
— a  .3^  volume  drop. 

The  reason  most  frerjuently  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  decline,  despite 
consistent  business  activity.  Mr. 
Halper  says,  is  the  recent  postal 
rate  increase  which  took  place 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  .\1- 
though  the  P.O.  Department  ad¬ 
vocated  a  rate  increase  as  a 
revenue  raiser,  opponents  had 
pointed  out  that  most  rate  in¬ 
creases — no  matter  how  slight — 
are  offset  by  a  drop  in  mail 
volume  among  business  users. 

In  this  case.  Mr.  Halper  notes, 
even  the  inability  to  use  new.s- 
paper  advertising  was  not  enough 
to  overcome  the  psychological 
barrier  of  higher  postal  rates. 

“This  downtrend,”  Mr.  Halper 
says,  “is  particularly  significant 
in  showing  the  non-competitive 
nature  of  newspapers  and  direct 
mail;  namely,  one  does  not  take 
over  the  function  of  the  other.” 

*  *  * 

\  further  breakdown  of  postal 
figures  shows  that  volume  was  up 
by  7.000.000  pieces  in  December, 
’62  over  December,  ’61,  but  that 
January  ’63  fell  by  17.000.000 
pieces  below  January  ’62,  thus 
accounting  for  the  10.000.000 
piece  loss  and  pinpointing  the 
rate  hike  as  the  prime  reason. 
1R 


GETTING  LOWDOWN  ON  HI  FI — When  Boston  Chapter  of  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  met  last  week,  John  D. 
Clark  (fourth  from  left),  sales  manager.  Special  Products  Division, 
Nashua  Corp.,  gave  them  the  lowdown  on  preprints.  Shown  (left  to 
right)  are:  Hartley  C.  Baxter,  vicepresident,  Simonds,  Payson  Com¬ 
pany;  Robert  E.  Bousquet,  account  executive,  John  C.  Dowd,  Inc.; 
Arthur  D.  Wright  Jr.,  vicepresident,  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency; 
Mr.  Clark;  and  Joseph  F.  Curran,  president  of  the  Boston  Chapter. 


El  A1  Airlines  Ad  Duplicates 

Paper  It’s  In 


Front  Page  of 

Tel  Aviv 

El  A1  Israel  Airlines  recently 
■scored  with  a  one-shot  ad  in 
Hauretz,  Israel’s  largest-circu- 
lation  morning  newspaper. 

Artwork  for  the  ad,  designed 
to  stress  the  airline’s  passenger 
.ser\'ice  efforts,  wras  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper — the  very  same  page 
on  which  the  ad  appearetl. 

Describing  the  conception  and 
e.xecution  of  the  idea,  Uri  Aylon, 
partner  in  the  Tel  Aviv  ad 
agency  of  Gordon  Lewensohn 
.Aylon,  and  account  superxdsor 
for  El  Al,  the  agency’s  largest 
account,  explained: 

“We  looked  for  a  way  of  illus¬ 
trating  dramatically  the  fact 
that  passengers  on  El  Al  planes 
flying  from  New  York  to  Europe 
are  handed  the  daily  newspaper 
printed  in  Tel  Aviv  that  same 
morning.  This  drives  home  both 
the  speed  of  the  aircraft  and 
the  efforts  that  El  Al  is  ready 
to  expend  to  make  their  passen¬ 
gers  feel  at  home.” 

Delayed  Edition 

Mr.  Aylon  said  that  in  order 
to  achieve  this  result  the  agency 
contacted  Haaretz  to  ask  if  the 
editors  were  ready  to  delay  their 
normal  printing  time  for  one 
hour.  The  paper  agreed  and  in 
the  ensuing  hour,  the  agency 
took  a  proof  of  the  front  page, 
rushed  it  to  an  engraver  and 
returned  to  the  newspaper  a 
plate  of  the  page  reduced  in 
size  to  fit  the  space  left  blank 
for  the  purpose. 

The  agency  prepared  copy  and 
layout  and  also  prepared  a 
stand-by  ad  for  the  paper  in 
case  of  any  last  minute  hitch, 
such  as  a  late  news  break  which 
might  involve  a  change  of  head¬ 


line  to  prev’ent  use  of  the  front¬ 
page  space  as  planned. 

“Tight  as  the  time-table  was,” 
Mr.  Aylon  said,  “everything 
worked  out  and  residents  of 
Israel  aw^oke  to  find  in  their 
hands  a  newspaper  where  the 
one  large  ad  in  the  front  page 
consisted  mainly  of  the  same 
front  page  reduced  in  size.” 

Gupy  .Approach 

Headline  on  the  unique  ad 
read:  “Look  Again!  This  Is 
Today’s  Paper.” 

Copy  went  on:  “When  you 
pick  up  your  morning  paper  at 
home,  you  never  bother  to  check 
the  date.  You  are  sure  that  it 
bears  today’s  date. 

“When  you  are  away  from 
home,  the  first  thing  you  look  at 
when  a  home-town  paper  comes 
your  way  is  the  date.  And  you’re 
happy  if  it’s  even  a  week  old. 
When  you  board  El  Al’s  flight 
from  Paris,  London  and  even 
New  York  to  Israel  you  really 
look  twice  at  the  date  of  the 
newspaper  handed  to  you  by  a 
•smiling  hostess. 

“Once,  in  amazement:  how 
did  today’s  paper  from  Israel 
get  aboard  the  flight  from  New 
York  that  same  afternoon? 

“Secondly,  in  appreciation  of 
the  effort  and  thoughtfulness  of 
the  company  in  providing  an¬ 
other  of  those  small  services 
which  make  you  feel  so  at  home 
flying  El  Al  Israel  Airlines.” 

A  footnote  to  the  ad  pointed 
out  that  aboard  El  Al  aircraft 
“you  will  find  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Israeli  newspapers  as  well 
as  a  wide  selection  of  other 
publications.” 

Doyle  Dane  Bembach  Inc.,  is 
El  Al’s  ad  agency  in  the  U.S. 


Lees  Coupons 
Ads  To  Aid 
Local  Stores 

James  Lees  and  Sons  Com¬ 
pany,  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  will  break 
full-color,  full-page  ads  in  the 
April  21  Sunday  supplements  of 
.some  325  newspapers  as  part  of 
its  semi-annual  spring  merchan- 
di.se  promotion. 

Lees  retailers  participating  in 
the  promotion  will  receive  sug¬ 
gested  retail  ad  layouts  with 
mats  that  can  be  used  in  any 
type  newspaper  ad.  In  addition, 
retailers  will  have  a  complete 
line  of  color  samples  of  the 
carpet  “Young  at  Heart,”  a 
fabric  with  continuous  filament 
nylon  face  yams. 

A  colorful,  life-size  display, 
including  an  actual  doll  baby, 
will  bring  the  ad  life-like  dimen¬ 
sion  in  store  windows  and  carpet 
departments. 

The  display  utilizes  the  three 
models  and  the  scene  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  national  ad  which 
will  also  appear  in  the  .April 
issues  of  Good  Horisekeeping 
and  Sumtet,  the  April  13  New 
Yorker  and  the  April  23  Look. 

The  ad  appearing  in  the  news¬ 
paper  differs  from  the  magazine 
ad  in  that  consumers  will  have 
a  coupon  that  can  be  filled  out 
and  sent  to  the  store  of  their 
choice  from  the  listed  retailers 
in  the  newspaper  insertions. 

Radio-tv  commercials  and  pub¬ 
licity  pictures  and  stories  for 
local  use  are  included. 

• 

Rienzi  Appoints 
Merchandising  Chief 

Los  Angeles 

Jack  Kincaid,  previously  with 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Meredith 
Publishing  Company  and 
Adolph’s  Foods,  has  joined 
Rienzi  Company  here  as  mer¬ 
chandising  director. 

Rienzi  is  representative  for 
the  Pnhruiale  Antelope  Valley 
Press;  Bakersfield  News  Bidle- 
tin;  Fresno  Guide;  Los  Angeles 
Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Son 
Diego  Independent;  and  Son 
Franeiseo  Progress. 

• 

Liquor  Campaign 

Chicago 

Hiram  Walker  Distilleries 
will  start  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  this  month  using  84  news¬ 
papers  in  75  key  markets  for 
Walker’s  DeLuxe.  ’This  is  double 
the  outlay  for  the  same  cam¬ 
paign  in  1962,  according  to  Ad 
Manager  Herb  Lehrter. 
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ROP 

COLOR 

MATS 


Available  Immediately  on  An 
Exclusive  Basis  For  your 
Spring  Home  &  Garden 
Sections  And  Special  ROP 
Magazines 


Last  Year  Over  150  ROP 
Color  Dailies  Used  This  New 
FREE  COLOR  SERVICE 
To  Brighten  Their  Pages 
And  Promote  Ad  Volume 


4  and  5-Column,  3  color  (no 
black)  Flower  And  Garden 
Scenes  Featuring  1963’s 
Newest  Plants,  Shot  By  One 
of  the  Nation’s  Top  Horticul¬ 
tural  Photographers  And 
Made  Available  To  You  On 
Finest  Plasticized  Direct 
Pressure  Mats. 


YOUR  CHOICE 
OF  FLAT  MATS  FOR  EASY 
STRIPPING-IN,  OR  COM¬ 
PLETE  PRE  POSITION  PAGE 
MATS  TO  SPECIFICATION 


No  Charge  Or  Obligation 

• 

Write  Today 
For  Sample  Color  Proofs 
Or  Call  Collect 
Ask  for  Mr.  DeManche, 
director  of  public  relations 


Garden  Color  Library 
1265  South  Palmetto 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Phone:  714-YU  4-1211 


Survey  Hints  Size 
Of  PR  Overestimated 


An  indication  that  corporate 
public  relations  budgets,  execu¬ 
tive  salaries  and  total  employ¬ 
ment  may  l)e  a  prood  deal  less  in 
the  PR  field  than  past  estimates 
have  led  many  to  believe  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  survey  analysis 
released  by  PR  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  imlv 
lisbers  of  “Who’s  Who  in  Public 
Relations,’’  “PR  Reporter”  and 
“PR  Blue  Book.” 

Basinp:  its  findiuRs  on  early 
returns  from  an  initial  mailinpr 
of  3,000  que.stionnaires  sent  to 
orpanizations  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  havinp  annual  sales  of 
$0,000,000  or  more,  the  report 
reveals  that  after  excludinp  a 
handful  of  billion-dollar  coi-jx)- 
rate  plants,  the  50  larpest  com¬ 
panies  re])lyinp  to  the  question¬ 
naire  have  an  averape  PR 
budpet  of  alx)ut  $150,000  for  the 
current  year,  employ  about 
seven  peoi)le  in  the  PR  depart¬ 
ment,  and  pay  their  director  of 
public  relations  around  $18,000. 

.4verage  PR  Budpet 

For  all  companies  replyinp 
thus  far  to  the  questionnaire, 
which  is  beinp  mailed  to  approx¬ 
imately  10,000  orpanizations  in 
connection  with  the  forthcominp 
.second  edition  of  the  publish- 
inp  firm’s  “PR  Blue  Book,”  the 
averape  PR  budpet  for  1963 
is  $116,000,  the  averape  number 
of  employes  is  five,  and  the  PR 
directors’  averape  salary  is 
$17,00(t. 

Ten  percent  of  the  50  larpest 
companies  have  increased  their 
1963  PR  budpets  over  1962  for 
an  averape  pain  of  $75,000  each, 
but  cutbacks  in  other  companies 
total  $250,000,  leavinp  a  total 
net  budpet  pain  for  the  top  50 
of  only  $125,000  in  1963  over 
1962.  Sixteen  of  the  companies 
in  this  proup,  or  almost  one- 
third,  have  PR  budpets  of  $50,- 
000  or  less.  Amonp  all  companies 
reportinp  to  date,  12%  have 
increased  their  1963  budpets 
over  1962  for  an  averape  pain 
of  $43,000  each,  and  4%  have 
decreased  their  budpets  by  an 
averape  of  $87,000  each.  Ap¬ 
proximately  46%  of  all  PR 
budpets  are  $50,000  or  less. 

Employe  Front 

On  the  employe  front,  87%  of 
all  companies  reportinp  have  10 
or  fewer  PR  employes,  66% 
have  five  or  fewer,  and  39% 
have  two  or  fewer,  still  ex- 
cludinp  corporate  plants.  Salary- 
wise,  less  than  20%  of  the  PR 
directors  in  respondinp  com¬ 
panies  are  paid  salaries  of 


$20,000  or  more;  33 rf-  receive 
l)etween  $15,000  and  $20,000; 
and  48%,  or  almost  half,  earn 
$14,000  or  less. 

Robert  L.  Barbour,  president 
of  PR  Publishinp  Company, 
emphasized  that  the  report 
points  up  that  averapes  are 
based  on  early  returns  from  a 
mailinp  to  less  than  one-third 
of  the  orpanizations  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  which  will  even¬ 
tually  receive  the  questionnaire, 
and  that  inclusion  of  corporate 
plants  in  the  tabulations  would 
increase  averapes  sliphtly. 

They  were  excluded,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
bour  .said,  because  there  are 
relatively  few  of  them  amonp 
the  6,000-odd  corporations  in  the 
$6,000,000  and  up  sales  bracket 
and  their  inclusion  in  early 
tabulations  would  piv'e  a  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  the  averape 
situation  in  90%'  of  the  com¬ 
panies  beinp  queried. 

“Returns  to  date  indicate  that 
public  relations  may  l)e  far  from 
the  ‘two  billion  dollar  business 
employinp  100,000  people’  many 
have  claimed,”  Mr.  Barbour 
.said. 

‘dishful  Tliinkinp' 

He  pointed  out  that  previous 
estimates  “have  been  more  or 
less  pulled  out  of  a  hat  after  u 
lot  of  wishful  thinkinp,”  and 
that  “even  if  you  applied  the 
averape  PR  budpet  of  the  top  50 
companies  to  the  entire  list  of 
6,000  corporations  doinp  six  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  annually  you’d  only 
come  up  with  $900  million.  And,” 
he  added,  “that  hiphly’  inflated 
fipure  probably  would  about 
compensate  for  the  total  PR 
budpets  of  Govern  iment  agencies, 
trade  and  professional  associa¬ 
tions,  religious  and  welfare 
groups,  and  corporate  giants 
still  to  be  added.” 

Mr.  Barbour  said  question¬ 
naires  also  have  been  mailed  to 
the  1,800  PR  firms,  consultants, 
and  advertisinp-PR  department 
agencies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
and  that  when  the  survey  is 
completed  “it  will  provide  for 
the  first  time  definite  figures 
upon  which  reasonably  accurate 
estimates  can  be  based.” 

With  Duncan  Scott 

Los  Angeles 

Herbert  H.  Yager  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  office  staff  of 
Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  firm.  He 
w-as  formerly  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Nides-Cini  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Coleman-Parr. 


William  Baldwin,  7 
Retiring;  from  PR 


h  i 


William  H.  Baldwin,  71,  for 
35  years  a  j)ublic  relations  coun¬ 
sel  in  New  York,  has  announced 
his  retirement.  While  he  will 
maintain  an  office  with  Robert 
C.  Bliss  &  Co.,  60  East  42nd, 
St.,  he  plans  to  spend  most  of  hi* 
time  at  his  home  on  Indian  Rock 
Rd.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  writ¬ 
ing  a  took  on  PR. 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  descendant 
of  Samuel  Bowles  Sr.,  founder 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
puhliran,  and  figured  in  the  sale 
to  and  the  subsequent  litigation 
with  S.  I.  Newhouse  of  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers.  After  he 
was  graduated  from  Harv’ard, 
he  worked  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Pont  from  1914  to  1917. 

When  he  first  entered  PR  in 
June  1926,  Mr.  Baldwin  waa 
secretary  of  the  American  Arbi¬ 
tration  Association.  In  1939,  his 
firm  became  Baldwin,  Beach  & 
Mei-mey,  and  in  1942  Baldwin 
and  Mermey.  The  partnership 
with  Maurice  Mermey  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  1960  and  Mr.  Mermey 
now  heads  Mermey. 

A  biography  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  recently  made  the  subject 
of  a  thesis  for  a  Master’s  degree 
in  PR  by  John  F.  Forrest  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism. 


F.  IVI.  Hoar  Appointed 
Computer  Publicist 

Appointment  of  Frederick  M. 

Hoar  as  manager  of  Advertising 
and  Information,  RCA  Electron¬ 
ic  Data  Processing,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Edwin  S.  McCollis- 
ter,  division  vicepresident. 

A  1949  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  Mr.  Hoar  earned  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

He  then  sensed  two  years  as  an 
instructor  in  Journalism  and 
English  at  Iowa  State  Teachers. 

Prior  to  joining  RCA,  he  was 
director  of  Advertising  and 
Public  Relations,  Univac  Divi¬ 
sion,  Sperry  Rand  Corporation. 

• 

In  BOAC  PR  Job 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Robert  D.  Leonard,  formerly  | 

on  the  staff  of  the  San  Diego  | 

Evening  Tribune,  has  been 
named  public  relations  officer  -j 

for  British  Overseas  Airways 

Corp.  in  the  Pacific  States  area. 

*  0 

• 

Detroit  Manager  c 

Appointment  of  C.  F.  Taylor 
as  Detroit  manager  was  ^ 

announced  this  week  by  Herbert 
W.  Beyea,  president  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service.  He  first  , 
joined  the  Hearst  organization 
with  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  in  1931. 
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SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA  MEANS  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

There  are  1.033,011  people  living  in  San  Diego,  California  with  $2.5  billion  to  spend.  These  potential  consumers  can’t  buy  your  products 
or  services  unless  they  know  about  them.  Tell  them.  Advertise  in  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune.  Here's  why;  84°i  of  San  Diego 
county  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85%  of  the  total  retail  sales  81%  of  these  families  regularly  read 
The  San  Diego  Union /Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated.*  You  reach  and  sell  San  Diego  when  you  advertise  in  these  outstanding  newspapers. 

•Fa<ts  Consol'dattid.  A  Owiion  of  C  E-I  R  lnc.| Market  Survey 


Clif  San  Jlicgo  Union  Evening  Tribune 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH* 


0^  Copkii 


1ft  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA- 
GREATER  LOS  ANGELES-SPRtNGFIELD.  ILLINOIS-AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS. 
SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERV¬ 
ICE  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  I  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Merchandising  Idea 
Proves  ‘13’  Lucky 


Rockford,  Ill. 

Take  13  men  with  a  new  mer¬ 
chandising  idea.  Add  the  plus- 
power  of  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Result:  Plumbing 
City,  Inc.,  a  unique  showroom 
venture  now  in  full  swing  here. 

The  fledgling  corporation 
founded  by  the  Rockford  As¬ 
sociation  of  Plumbing,  Heating 
and  Cooling  Contractors,  has 
generated  widespread  intere.st 
from  coast  to  coast.  But  more 
surprising  —  it  reached  the 
flnancial  break-even  point  with¬ 
in  three  months. 

Plumbing  City  is  a  joint  con¬ 
tractor-wholesaler  operation  de¬ 


signed  to  re-capture  markets 
lost  to  out-of-industiy  forces. 

C.  H.  Moilell,  manager  of  the 
plumbing  division  of  Rockford 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  president 
of  the  new  corporation,  made  up 
of  13  members  of  the  contrac¬ 
tors’  association,  is  the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  gun  in  this  new  con¬ 
cept  in  private  enterprise. 

He  explains  his  busine.ss  idea 
this  way: 

(k>nlraclor  At  Fault 

“Plumbing  City  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  improve  many  .short¬ 
comings  of  our  industry.  Of  the 
three  sales  segments  —  manu¬ 


facturers,  wholesalers  and  con-  American  Standard).  Local  job- 
tractors  —  we  admit  the  con-  bers  (Crane  Supply  Co.,  Mott 
tractor  is  the  sales  arm  that  Bros.  Co.,  and  Mid-State  In- 
has  fallen  down  and  even  im-  dustrial  Corp.)  agreed  to  .set  up 
peded  efforts  of  the  other  two.  atti-active  displays  and  share 
“Certainly,  the  manufacturers  advertising  costs  equally  with 
and  wholesalers  have  supplied  the  new  corporation, 
local  and  national  advertising.  Full-page  color  ads  in  the 
as  well  as  attractive  sales  aids  Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
and  finance  plans,  to  encourage  RegiKtcr-Rcpnhlic  announced  the 
the  public  to  buy  through  regu-  venture.  Later,  half-page  and 
lar  trade  channels.  However,  quarter-page  ads  focused  atten- 
much  of  this  effort  terminated  tion  on  low-priced  leaders  dis- 
in  the  ‘round  file’  of  the  plumb-  played  at  Plumbing  City’s  down¬ 
ing  shop.’’  town  showroom. 

Mr.  Mortell  emphasized  that  The  profit  picture  works  like 
the  plumbing  contractor  has  not  this:  All  over-the-counter  pro- 
advertised  his  ware  and  has  not  ceeds  go  to  Plumbing  City,  Inc. 
provided  attractive  showrooms  If  a  customer  without  a  con- 
with  a  plainly-marked  pricing  tractor  walks  in  and  is  referred 
.system.  to  a  member,  the  contractor 

He  sold  his  idea  to  fellow  con-  pays  Plumbing  City  a  5%  corn- 
tractors.  Then  he  won  over  mission.  Subcontractors  given 
three  wholesalers  representing  work  pay  the  .same  fee.  If 
three  leading  manufacturers  Plumbing  City  makes  a  .sale  for 
(Crane  Co.,  Kohler  Co.,  and  a  non-member,  the  wholesaler 

discounts  the  merchandise  5% 
to  the  coiporation. 

Wholesalers  make  all  de- 
■  liveries  and  benefit  from  all 

Jit 

Summer  Camping 

SI§  Warm  Subject 

Chicago 

In  the  midst  of  a  record  break¬ 
ing  cold  wave  in  the  midwest 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Sunday 
magazine  began  publication  Jan. 
‘27  of  a  warming  subject — a  new 
camp  directory  designed  to 
assist  parents  and  youngsters 

^  in  selecting  a  summer  camp. 

I  The  directory  was  highlighted 

by  a  story,  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs  describing  the  summer 
^  .  camp  winter  reunions  at  which 

^  W  boys  and  girls  get  together  to 

V  •  recount  the  pleasures  of  the  past 

summer  and  make  plans  for 
basic  film  more  fun  in  the  summer, 

izing  total  The  Chicago  Association  of 

roportiOT.  Private  Camps  advertised  in 

of 'cash !  —  three  fifths  of  two  facing  pages, 

plished  by  listing  approved  camps.  A  num- 

film  font!  ber  of  other  ads  appeared  in  the 

library  of  directory. 

rent  sizes.  Feature  issues  of  the  directory 

presently  are  scheduled  to  run 
® '  dn  the  Tribune  Sunday  maga¬ 

zine  Feb.  ‘24,  March  17,  April  14, 
M  w  w  f  May  5,  and  June  2.  However, 

camp  advertising  is  accepted 
igs  in  less  “"y  Sunday. 

IS  in  other  • 

ii  control.  Dept.  Changes 

r  IT!  _  Toronto 

Cecil  J.  Funston,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
iOCHURE  Telegram,  has  been  appointed 

B  samples  assistant  director  of  advertising. 

I*"**'  John  E.  Fov,  former  national 

ad  manager  moves  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  with  Lome  G. 
Main  moving  from  Montreal  to 
’  _  become  national  ad  manager. 

stablished  William  G.  Monteith  was  named 

eastern  manager  at  Montreal. 
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PHOTO  UFOSITOR 


&ONEFONT 


THAN  ANY  OTHER 

TYPESETTING  MACHINE! 

One  photo  typositor  and  one  $15  basic  film 
produces  175  sizes... and  an  amazing  total 
variations  in  size,  slant  and  proportion. 
Any  other  lettering  machine  would  require  2800 
individual  fonts  — a  staggering  outlay  of  cash!  — 
\  to  do  what  is  simply  and  easily  accomplished  by 
(  the  PM010  TYPOSITOR  and  only  one  film  font! 
I  I  The  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  with  a  complete  library  of 
500  fonts  can  produce  1.400,000  different  sizes. 
\  fi(  ,  slants  and  proportions.  Just  15  selected  fonts 
^  r  efficient  typographic  and  hand  let- 

EASIEST  TO  OPERATE. . .  OF  THEM  ALL! 

ANYONE... without  any  previous  knowledge  or  experience  can  learn  to  set  headings  in  less 
than  20  minutes.  No  color-coding,  blind-setting  or  memorizing  of  pre-set  letters  as  in  other 
machines.  The  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  gives  you  complete  visual  and  mechanical  control. 

YOU  SEE  WHAT  YOU  SET  AS  YOU  SET  IT! 


FREE  12  PAGE  BROCHURE 

and  actual  lettering  samples 
provides  all  the  facts. 

Write  for  them  today  on 
your  letterhead! 


305  EAST  46th  STREET,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  •  FACTORY  SHOWROOM,  MIAMI,  FLA. 

Sales  and  service  in  U.  S.  and  Canada . . .  World-wide  offices  now  being  established 
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SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
lOtb  IN  THE  NATION 

IN  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  GAINS 

Media  Records  —Twelve  Months,  1962 

As  San  Antonio’s  population  and  family  income  rise  at  unprecedented 
rates  ...  as  new  construction  gathers  further  momentum  and  retail  sales 
climb  to  new  highs,  The  Light  continues  to  reflect  consumer  and  retailer 
confidence  as  it  paces  the  Alamo  City’s  amazing  growth.  In  1962  The  Light 

GAINED  2,166,383  LINES 

of  retail  advertising ...  a  gain  FIVE  TIMES  that  of  all  other  San  Antonio 
newspapers  COMBINED ! 

Of  the  1786  daily  and  545  Sunday  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States,  only  nine  had  greater  gains  than  The  Light,  and  of  these  nine,  five 
could  attribute  their  higher  gains  to  mergers  or  strike  situations.  FIRST 
in  total  retail  display  advertising  —  FIRST  in  circulation  both  daily  and 
Sunday— The  Light  leads  the  way  to  sales  success  in  booming  San  Antonio. 


REACHES  67%‘  OF  ALL  NEWSPAPER  HOUSEHOLDS! 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

*Starch  Survey  ABC  City  Zone 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Timts-Uniao 
Albany  Knicktrbacktr  News 
Baltiniere  News-Pest  and  Sunday  Afflerican 
Besten  Racerd  AnMrican  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
Les  Anfeles  Herald-ExMiinar 


New  York  Jonmal-AiRerican 
New  York  Mirrer 
San  Antonie  Ugbt 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bnlietin 
Seattle  Pest-Intelligencer 
Tbe  American  Weakly 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Grenp 
Puck— Tbe  Comic  Weekly 


Exterminator’s  Ads 


Knocking 

Philadelphia 

The  hi(?hly  successful  “soft- 
sell”  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  instituted  last  fall  by 
Vogel-Ritt,  Inc.,  exterminators, 
in  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
area,  will  soon  be  in  force  at 
their  other  18  area  offices  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  service  of  exterminating 
rats,  vermin,  etc.,  while  a  neces¬ 
sary  one  to  housewives  and 
businesses,  has  little  popular 
appeal. 

“The  problem  in  selling  this 
service  is  ‘What  do  you  show’ 
to  create  a  pleasant  image  for 
the  servicing  company,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Allan  Kalish,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philip  Klein  adver¬ 
tising  agency  here,  who  created 
the  ads  for  Vogel-Ritt. 

The  answer  is  Vogel-Ritt’s 
“lethal  weapon”  campaign. 

90-Ijne  Ads 

This  consists  of  a  series  of 
four  90-line  ads  alternating 
three  times  a  week  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
You  are  SPECIAL- 
BECAUSE 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Pir¬ 
acy,  Plagiarism  or  Violation  of  Copy¬ 
right. 


Th«M  SPECIAL  HAZARDS  are  the 
auMoct  of  SPECIAL  EXCESS  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  we  have  built  to  protect  Pub- 
liahera  from  embarrw»ing  toss. 

Used  Nation-wides  adequate. 
satisfactory  and  quits  InexpMsive 

Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Ill  John  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St. 


em  Dead 

In  addition,  they  appear  in  three 
local  magazines  with  circulation 
among  the  town  business 
executives,  the  Philadelphia 
Purchaser,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  News  and  Greater 
Philadelphia  as  well  as  in 
several  weekly  newspapers. 

One  of  the  ads  shows  a  large, 
round,  black  bomb  with  the  fuse 
lit.  The  headline  states  “Cer¬ 
tainly  You  Can  Kill  Rodents 
and  Pests  This  Way.”  Copy 
explains  “Blow  ’em  to  Kingdom 
Come  .  .  .  and  your  business, 
too.  But  there  is  an  easier  way 
to  stop  pests.  Simply  call  Vogel- 
Ritt.”  The  remainder  of  the  copy 
explains  the  survey  and  ser\’ice 
to  meet  the  customer’s  needs. 

Other  ads  show  a  hangman’s 
noose,  a  shotgun  and  a  large 
mouse  trap  as  other  ways  to 
approach  pest  extermination, 
stressing  that  these  might  be 
effective  for  one  pest  at  a  time 
but  when  they  come  in  droves 
it’s  Vogel-Ritt’s  job. 

Favorable  Reaeliun 

“We’ve  gotten  a  tremendously 
favorable  reaction  to  the  ads,” 
Stephan  Ritt,  the  firm’s  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  said.  “Many 
who  have  called  for  the  first 
time  to  inquire  about  our  service 
have  commented  that  they  were 
attracted  by  the  ads.  As  the 
result  of  their  success  in  this 
area  we  are  sending  mats  of  the 
ads  to  all  managers  of  our 
branch  offices  for  insertion  in 
their  local  papers.” 

“Until  now  almost  all  ads 
for  exterminator  services  have 
shown  a  big  picture  of  a  bug  but 
even  in  cartoon  or  caricature, 
such  pictures  are  repugnant  to 
many,”  Mr.  Kalish  said.  “The 
lethal  weapons  attract  attention 
without  driving  the  reader 
away.” 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


In  selling  such  a  service, 
advertising  has  to  run  fre¬ 
quently  so  as  to  impress  the 
firm’s  name  on  the  customer  who 
does  not  need  it  immediately  but 
might  some  time  in  the  future, 
Mr.  Kalish  said.  “These  ads 
stick  in  the  mind  yet  the  cus¬ 
tomer  still  retains  a  pleasant 
image  of  Vogel-Ritt.” 

• 

$450M  Campaign 
Pushed  by  Norge 

Chicago 

A  six-week  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  87  national 
distributor  markets  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $450,000  bas  been 
started  by  the  Norge  division  of 
Borg- Warner  Corp. 

The  drive  features  the  new 
Norge  “Touch  ‘N’  Wash”  laun¬ 
dry  appliances  and  two-year 
service  and  parts  warranty.  The 
campaign  started  Feb.  6  with 
a  1,400-line  dealer-listing  ad  in 
each  distributor  headquarters 
city  and  followed  with  1,000-line 
ads  over  dealer  signatures.  The 
program  is  in  addition  to  Norge’s 
regular  co-op  ad  schedules. 

*  *  * 

SPECIAL  NEWSPAPERS 

Detroit 

One  million  tabloid-size  news¬ 
papers  comparing  the  standard- 
size  Dodge  with  competitiv'e 
make  cars  have  been  sent  to 
Dodge  dealers  for  distribution 
in  their  local  communities. 

Some  dealers  will  use  the  spe¬ 
cial  newspapers  (via  Ross  Roy, 
Inc.)  as  adv'ertising  inserts  in 
local  newspapers. 

A  million  copies  of  a  second 
tabloid-size  newspaper  compar¬ 
ing  the  compact  Dodge  Dart 
with  competition  will  be  sent 
to  dealers  in  mid-February. 

• 

Open-Up  Roto  Ad 

The  rotogravnire  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  section  for  Jan.  13  in  the 
St.  Lords  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  contained  what  Elving  N. 
Anderson,  ad  director,  said  was 
the  first  open-up,  uncut  four- 
page  section  to  appear  in  a  St. 
Louis  newspaper  roto  magazine 
section.  The  ad  was  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Roosevelt  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association 
building. 

Abranig  Appointed 

Sol  Abrams,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Bert  Nev- 
ins  Inc.,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  publicity 
and  public  i-elations  for  Pali¬ 
sades  Amusement  Park,  Pali¬ 
sade,  N.  J.  Mr.  Abrams  succeeds 
Bert  Nevins  who  has  handled 
the  amusement  park  as  an  out¬ 
side  agency  for  28  years. 


AD  AGENCIES; 

Hunt  Shifts 
Fuller  Paint 
Div.  To  Y&R 

The  advertising  account  of 
the  Fuller  Paint  Division  of 
Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  Inc., 
has  been  transferred  from 
Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  San  Francisco,  to  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Ia)s  Angeles, 
effective  April  30. 

The  account  spends  between 
$350,000  and  $400,000  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

The  total  marketing  program 
of  the  Fuller  Division,  involving 
150  -  Fuller  -  owne<l  stores  and 
1700  dealers  located  in  eight 
western  states,  Alaska  and  Ha¬ 
waii,  is  directed  by  Robert 
Greene,  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales. 

In  commenting  on  the  agency 
change,  Fritz  Ohliger,  Hunt  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  said  that 
FRC&H  made  “an  outstanding 
contribution  in  the  areas  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  aid  packag¬ 
ing  during  the  period  they  han¬ 
dled  the  Fuller  account,  but 
Hunt  has  usually  made  it  a 
practice  to  have  all  its  accounts 
handled  through  a  single  agency 
office,  and  the  advantages  of  this 
approach  l>ecame  apparent  to  us 
when  the  Fuller  staff  moved  to 
the  Fullerton  corporate  offices.” 
Y&R  has  been  the  Hunt  agency 
since  1945. 

Mr.  Ohliger  also  announced 
that  “advertising  activities  of 
the  Fuller  division  are  being 
integrated  with  Hunt’s  to  per¬ 
mit  continuation  of  the  present 
functional  client-agency  rela¬ 
tionship.”  In  line  with  this  con¬ 
cept,  he  said,  Robert  Glickman, 
Hunt  media  manager,  will  have 
responsibility  for  Fuller  as  well 
as  Hunt  media  functions  and 
that  Pat  Trimble,  Fuller  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  would  now  be 
responsible  for  both  Hunt  and 
Fuller  division  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  activities. 

Gil  Coleman,  Fuller  Division 
ad  manager  will  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  the  overall 
Fuller  advertising  progfram,  and 
will  coordinate  Fuller  advertis¬ 
ing  activities  with  the  Hunt  cor¬ 
porate  ad  staff. 

*  *  * 

(X.AIMS  MAJOR  GROWTH 

Foster  Advertising  Limited, 
Toronto,  claims  that  in  1962  it 
led  all  other  Canadian  ad  agen¬ 
cies  in  both  dollar  volume  and 
percentage  increase. 

Billings  of  $14,400,000  for  ’62 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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UNO  ron 

LiA^i 

DIRT  CHEAP 


Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that  first 
dug  up  the  million  dollar  land  grab! 


Something  smelled  in  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District. 
And  it  wasn’t  only  the  sewage  being  processed.  The  ripe, 
rotten  odor  of  corruption  was  in  the  air. 

In  a  series  of  articles,  Chicago’s  American  revealed 
that  choice  commercial  land  owned  by  the  District  was 
being  leased  for  long  terms  at  ridiculously  low  rentals. 
We  documented  how  the  District’s  land  barons 
granted  99  year  leases  to  political  insiders  and  favored 
contractors. 

No  punches  were  pulled.  We  named  names . . .  pointed 
out  how  the  taxpayers  were  footing  the  bill  at  a  rate 
which  would  cost  them  more  than  $7,000,000  before  the 
leases  expired. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  joined  in  the  fight  with  more 
revelations.  Result?  The  District’s  real  estate  manager 
and  his  assistant  were  suspended,  then  resigned  under 


fire.  The  Sanitary  District  trustees  promised  a  speedy 
investigation  of  all  leases. 

This  is  the  kind  of  incisive  journalistic  probing  the 
people  of  our  town  have  come  to  expect  of  Chicago’s 
American.  They  like  this  vital,  vigorous  voice  in  the 
evening  newspaper  field  because  it  looks  out  for  their 
interests.  They  like  it — and  more  of  them  are  buying  it 
every  month. 

The  latest  A.B.C.  figures  show  that  we  have  increased 
our  lead  over  the  other  evening  newspaper  in  City  zone 
circulation.  While  our  competitor  slipped  again,  we  con¬ 
tinued  scoring  gains  in  the  suburbs.  And  we’re  piling 
increase  upon  increase  in  our  advertising  columns.* 

Isn’t  it  time  you  took  a  cue  from  Chicago  newspaper 
readers?  Get  with  the  newspaper  that  has  built-in  reader 
interest  and  involvement.  Get  with  Chicago’s  American. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

Aliuays  On  Top  Of  The  Newi 

*For  the  most  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy,  nothing  beats  Chicago's  American  and  the  Chicago  T ribune. 

Call  a  sales  representative  and  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  papers. 

Chicagelt  New  Yerli  City  IT  Oelroil  M  San  Francisco  *  LoaAnealaalT  Maalco  City  London,  S.  W,  I 

E.  D.  Corboy  R.  C.  Mact  W.  E.  Bates  FItrpatrIck  Associates  Fitipatrick  Associates  Enriquez  SImoni  Mortimer  Bryans 

1314  Tribune  Towsr  220  E.  42nd  St.  1300  Penobscot  Bldg.  tSS  Montoomery  St.  1700  West  8th  Street  Perea  y  Cia,  S.A.  3ASWarwickHouseSt. 
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agency  management  arul  client 
management  to  use  these  people 
and  their  abilities  properly. 

“We  in  the  agencies  must,  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligations 
to  our  clients  in  tomorrow’s 
more  bitterly  competitive  world, 
discov'er  how  to  re-invigorate 
our  creative  forces,  to  bring 
fresh,  new  blood  into  agency 
work,  to  push  our  levels  of 
creative  excellence  far  beyond 
what  they  have  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.” 


Enophile’s 
Notes  Gain 
Wide  Scopi 


Ad  Agencies 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


marked  an  increase  of  $3,000,- 
000,  or  26%  over  the  total  for 
the  previous  year.  Average  in¬ 
crease  for  the  industry’s  top  10 
agencies  in  Canada  for  the  year 
was  6.06%.  Closest  to  Foster 
were  James  Lovick,  McKim  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Vickers  &  Benson 
with  increases  in  dollar  volume 
of  $1,800,000  each.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  with  a  dollar  increase 
of  $1,535,000,  was  15%  above  its 
total  for  the  previous  year. 


San  Franci.sco  ;  >  m  ! 

An  enophile’s  column  has 
gained  popularity  among  news-  j 
papers  and  now  goes  to  76  i.  W- 
dailies  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  j 
Written  for  weekly  relea.se 
under  the  byline  of  Philip  Hard- 
ing,  Enophile,  the  w'riter  actu- 
ally  is  Philip  Hiaring.  Enophile 
means 

His  column  is  titled  “The  1K  fllHi 

Merry  Vintner.”  Relea.ses  are  p^;,;  Glaring 

served  up  on  request  by  the 

Wine  Institute  here.  In  between  came  Army  Air 

“Phil”  Hiaring’s  reports  as  Force  duty  in  World  War  II  and 
a  public  relations  staffer  are  again  for  the  Korean  War.  Mr. 
such  that  a  newspaper  friend  Hiaring  left  AP  in  1955  for 
has  called  him  “the  Ann  Land-  public  relations  w’ith  the  Bank 
ers  of  the  wine  field.”  His  cov-  of  America  and  joined  WI  in 
erage  has  ranged  from  the  Com-  1958. 

mon  Market  to  the  various  types  His  Institute  activities  in- 
of  bottles  used  for  wines.  eluded  founding  of  the  Order  of 

Philip  Hiaring  uses  the  pen-  Military  Wine  Tasters  in  Janu- 
name  Philip  Harding  as  an  as-  ary,  1958.  There  are  now  nine 

sist  to  copy  editors.  It’s  easier  chapters.  George  Rhodes,  San 

to  spell,  he  explains.  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin,  is 

Some  new'spapers  use  the  full  national  president  of  a  domain 
column  and  its  specially  pre-  that  extends  to  Greenland, 
pared  heading.  Many  use  only  • 

excerpts.  A  few  of  the  users 
have  placed  beverage  retailers’ 
ads  near  the  column. 

The  Institute’s  primary  goal 
is  to  provide  support  for  the 
California  wine  industry  which 
places  an  estimated  $13,000,000 
in  advertising  annually. 

WI’s  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties  are  apart  from  the  indus- 


.\GENCY  ROUNDl  P 

•  Martin  Ryan,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  market  planning,  has  lieen 
named  director  of  media  at 
CHANGE  SOUGHT  North  Advertising,  Inc. 

David  C.  Stewart,  president 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.,  ad¬ 
dressing  The  Adcraft  Club  of 
Detroit,  called  for  reassessment 
of  the  relationship  between  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  their 
clients. 

“I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  all  of  us  to  rethink  the  whole 
matter  of  advertiser-agency  re¬ 
lations.  And  I  think  we  ought  to 
begin  by  tossing  into  the  ashcan 
the  old  ‘partnership  concept,’  ” 

Mr.  Stewart  said. 

“Partnership  has  in  it  the 
concept  of  sharing.  Sharing  the 
work,  the  expense,  the  worry 
and,  if  the  particular  partner¬ 
ship  is  successful,  the  rewards. 

Now,  I  don’t  think  that  any-  •  Peter  A.  Berla,  formerly  a 
Chicago  body  in  his  right  mind  would  media  supervisor  at  Ogilvy, 
1962  was  a  year  of  recovery  suggest  that  the  agency  share  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.,  has 

of  advertising  linage  among  and  the  client’s  share  of  all  joined  Carl  Ally,  Inc.,  as  media 

small  and  medium  dailies  in  the  these  things  ought  to  be  equal.”  director. 

Middle  West.  The  Advertising  Mr.  Stewart  continued,  “It 
Index  compiled  by  the  Inland  would  lead  us  to  think  that  an 
Daily  Press  Association  showe<l  agency  and  an  advertiser  should 
most  indices  up  from  1961  to  .share  equally — as  partners — in 
approximately  1960  levels.  coiporate  profits.  But,  if  we  are 

John  Allan,  the  Inland’s  going  to  share  in  profits,  are 
research  director,  pointed  out  we  also  to  share  the  corporate 

that  during  the  12  years  for  losses  as  they  occur?  That 

which  the  “Index”  has  been  com-  would  be  an  absurdity  too  enor- 
He  believes  this  is  a  prohibition  piled  Inland  papers  have  done  mous  to  contemplate,  yet  it  does 
era  carryover.  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  illustrate  the  fallacy  in  the 

Mr.  Hiaring’s  first  newspaper  “52  Cities”  in  all  classes  of  partnership  concept.” 

job  was  with  the  Salt  Lake  Trib-  advertising  except  automotive.  p  i  •  r  .  i 

wne.  Work  for  Associated  Press  The  greatest  ^in  since  1950  has  ***  *  ** 

followed.  been  in  classified.  Mr.  Stewart  explained  his  re- 

placement  for  the  partnership 


•  Ronson  Corp.  and  Rapert, 
Koenig,  Lois,  Inc.,  have  termi¬ 
nated  their  relationship. 


•  Edward  A.  Grey  this  week 
resigned  as  senior  vicepresident 
of  media  operations  at  Ted 
Bates’  Company.  Reason:  |)olicy 
differences. 


•  Norman  R.  Erickson,  at 
one  time  a  market  research 
analyst  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  has  been  named  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Zimmer, 
Keller  &  Calv’ert,  Inc.,  Detroit. 
He  joined  the  agency  in  1960. 


•  Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.,  has 
added  its  fourth  account  in  two 
months — Waitt  &  Bond,  Inc., 
makers  of  Blackstone,  Haddon 
Hall  and  Yankee  Cigars.  Acqui¬ 
sition  swells  H&G  billings  to 
$18,000,000. 


LOWERS 
THE  BOOM 
ON 

HALE'S  NAVY’ 
IN  FRESNO 


While  madcap  "McHale's  Navy"  cruises  through  21% 
of  Fresno's  homes,  Parade  runs  'em  aground  with  72%.  In 
70  key  markets  through  strong  newspapers,  Parade  gives 
you  commanding  coverage ...  at  low  cost-  and  in  full  color. 

i'arode PubticQ(ion$.ln€;  733  Third  Avenur.  New  York  17, N.  Y.  Metro  Haunt*  ARB  Nov./ Dec.  1962 eaitmales  •  Parade'*  meiropoitlanarea  coveratebaeedoncirculatioHofTheFratno  Bee. 


NEWSPAPERS 

FULL  SIZE  OR  TAB 

Printed  on  New 

Goss  Urbanite 

40-page  capacity  (full  si/e) 
80-page  tabloid.  1  or  more 
colors.  “Go  offset”  give  news¬ 
paper  the  look  reproductively 
of  a  national  magazine.  Let 
us  quote  on  your  requirements, 
no  obligation.  Phone  or  write: 

C.  D.  HUDDLESTON 

Citizen  Newspapers 
111  IN.  Harris,  La  Grange.  III. 
FL-2-4600 


In  wealthy  Delaware, 
Anterica's  only 

SINGLE-RATE 

SINGLE-STATE 

market  area,  it's 
News-Journal 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  4  Finley 
Of,  News- Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Many  Happy 
Returns! 

With  36%  of  the  New 
London  market  in  the 
|l0,030-and-over  income 
bracket . . .  your  advertising 
investment  in  DAYIand  can 
bring  many  happy  returns. 
Ask  for  full  market  data. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

National  Represanfolivet; 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN 
4  SINDING,  INC. 


Bifsest  selection  in 
Offset  Newspaper 
Presses 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Anatomy  of  British 
Newspapers  Analyzed 


By  Ray  Erwin 

ANATOMY  OF  BRITAIN.  By  Anthony 
Sampson.  Hariker  &  Kow.  662  paRes. 
16.95. 

Commercialization  and  con- 
1  centration  in  114  daily  news- 
I  papers  has  reached  its  extreme 
'  form  in  Britain. 

Anthony  Sampson,  author- 
journalist,  once  a  London 
Ohnert'cr  columnist,  is  at  once 
disturbed  hy  this  contracting 
condition  and  copizant  of  its 
inexorable  economic  cause. 

Greatest  News  Readers 

The  British  (althoutrh  total 
circulation  has  fallen  by  nine 
percent  since  1950)  still  read 
I  more  newspapers  per  person 
than  any  other  people — twice  as 
many  as  Americans  (ours  are 
fatter).  In  compact  and  homo- 
i  peneous  Britain,  the  same  news¬ 
papers  can  be  delivered  on  the 
same  morninp  from  Land’s  End 
to  John  O’Groats.  (The  Daily 
Mirror  delivers  4,500,000  copies; 
Xews  of  the  World  [Sunday] 
7,000,000). 

The  popular  press  is  concen¬ 
trated  now  larpely  in  only  four 
proups:  1)  Daily  Mirror  News¬ 
papers  (Cecil  Kinp),  2)  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  (Lord 
Rothermere),  3)  Beaverbrook 
Newspapers  (Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook),  4)  Telepraph  News¬ 
papers  (Michael  Berry).  Mr. 
Kinp  and  Lord  Rothermere  are 
nephews  of  Lord  NorthcliflFe, 
credited  by  many  with  “invent- 
inp”  modern  journalism.  Mr. 
Kinp,  not  fascinated  by  politics 
as  was  his  uncle,  once  pro¬ 
claimed:  “I  am  already  the  most 
powerful  publisher  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Sampson  pives  fascin- 
atinp  and  revealinp  cameo 
studies  of  these  four  miphty 
mopuls  of  the  popular  press 
alonp  with  sketches  of  Gavin 
Astor  of  the  Times,  still  ponder¬ 
ously  influential  with  only  260,- 
000  circulation,  hardly  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  that  of 
the  Daily  Mirror;  of  Lawrence 
Scott  of  the  prowinp  Guardian 
(published  in  London  now  as 
well  as  Manchester) ;  and  of 
Roy  Thomson,  who  has  doubled 
the  size  of  the  influential  Sunday 
Times,  while  publishinp  multiple 
papers  in  Britain,  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Thoinkon’s  Rise 

Only  six  years  after  Mr. 
,  Thomson  went  to  Edinburph  to 


bureaucracies  in  the  la.st  40 
years  are  reported  to  have 
•  M  •  1  covered  themselves  with  an 

ll  C almost  impenetrable  blanket  of 
.secrecy  by  suppressinp  all  unoffi¬ 
cial  news  and  channelinp  infor- 
.  J  mation  throuph  a  sinple  well- 

disciplined  official. 

^  The  most  serious  effict  of 

commercialization,  the  author 
fears,  is  the  .swampinp  of  minor¬ 
ity  views.  The  fewer  and  more 
take  over  the  Scotsman,  he  competitive  the  papers,  the  less 
invaded  London  and  boupht  the  any  one  jtaper  is  liable  to 
Sunday  Times  and  23  provincial  embrace  an  unpopular  view  at 
newspapers  from  Lord  Kemsley.  the  risk  of  circulation  and 
By  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  adv'ertisinp  loss,  he  warns, 
increa.sed  profits  of  the  proup  This  hip  and  informative  liook 
hy  32  percent.  inquires  into  the  throne,  the 

“He  works  relentlessly,  flyinp  aristocracy.  Parliament,  the 
round  the  world,  and  never  cabinet,  Downinp  Street,  White- 
relaxinp  into  the  Riviera  life  of  hall,  business,  industry,  .schools, 
Rothermere  and  Beaverbrook,”  relipion,  law  as  well  as  the 
reports  Mr.  Samp.son.  press.  The  author  spent  18 

Editors  are  piven  local  months  explorinp  the  ramifica- 
autonomy  to  an  unusual  depree,  tions  of  people  and  jtowcr  to 
althouph  they  are  subsidiary  to  produce  this  intimate,  surprising 
the  business  manapers,  and  Mr.  and  entertaininp  explanation  of 
Thomson  has  insisted  on  “the  world’s  most  baffling 
parading  l)oth  Socialist  and  Con-  people.” 
servativ’e  views  in  the  Sundav 

illllllllllHIIIIIIDIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

“If  —  as  many  suspect  —  he  /!/  Uv 

hojtes  for  a  title,  he  is  going  9 

al)out  it  in  a  novel  way,”  dryly 

warns  the  author.  OrForNcwsmen 

Copent  conclusions  of  Mr. 

Samp.son’s  searching  study:  lllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllillli^^^ 

Less  Respected  The  Winter  1963  issue  of  the 

u.  u  I  •  .u  Carleton  Miscellany  ($1),  pub- 
Caupht  unhappily  in  the  .  r.  i  ;  r<  n 

commercial  cotrs  are  the  iour-  **®*^®^  Carleton  College, 

1-  /r  mm  r  .i,  ^  Northfield,  Minn.,  carries  a  sym- 

nalists— over  15,000  of  them  in  I  ^  tn  iir-AiI 

4.U  XT  4-  1  TT  •  T  X  1  posium  on  What  to  Do  With  or 

the  National  Union  of  Journal-  *  ,  ^  av  xr  i  'r- 

•  *  j  Au  j  A  About  the  New  York  Ttmes 

ists — and  thousands  more  out-  «  i  n  •  >»  xt- 

side  of  it-more  journalists  in  kf 

Britain  than  solicitors.  British  of  book  publishers,  in- 

journalists  are  aware  of  being  f  university  presses,  un¬ 

less  respected  than  Americans;  tribute  provocative  essays  about 
there  is  no  British  equivalent  to  improvements  Inct- 

the  American  journalist-pundit  pubhcat.on 

-Reston,  Lipimann,  or  the  cm^ 

Alsops,  and  a  successful  British  .  ^  ^  v  *  f  ’  Wo 
journalist  will  usually  like  to  ^  ^  ^  s 

think  of  himself  as  something  ^  first  apj^arance  on  news- 

else-a  writer,  a  diplomat  or  a  t'Klay  with  revmws  of  the 

politician.  American  newspapers  'T  m"  v  w'  ^ 

helped  to  creat  their  democr^y,  York  news- 

spreading  news  from  coast  to 

coast— in  a  country  without  tra-  Dayton  Rommel,  formerly 
ditional  social  networks,  journal-  with  the  advertising  department 
ism  was  crucial— but  in  Britain,  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
the  secretive  ruling  classes  in  journal,  who  writes  feature 
the  eighteenth  century  had  no  stories  for  that  and  other  news- 
love  of  journalism,  and  it  began  papers,  has  written  her  first 
as  an  eavesdropping  profession,  novel,  “Cry  of  Peacocks”  (Dodd 
where  even  parliamentary  Mead.  Feb.  25  and  Cassell  in 
reports  had  to  be  smuggled  out.  London  later).  Mrs.  Rommel, 
In  spite  of  such  eminent  jour-  now  a  copywriter  and  member  of 
nalists  as  Churchill,  Milner  or  the  Louisville  Advertising  Club, 
Dickens,  journalism  has  never  has  written  a  scintillating  story 
quite  recover^  from  this  back-  on  an  unusual  subject,  the  prob- 
door  feeling.”  lems  of  Northerners  who  move 

.  c  South  with  their  companies  and 

Government  Seereey  ,  •  n 

face  alien  social  values  in  small 

Whitehall  secrecy  is  worse  towns.  “Cry  of  Peacocks”  graph- 
than  Washington’s.  Cabinet  sec-  ically  reports  on  “the  collision 
recy  is  such  that  inner  workings  of  expedient  conformity  and 
of  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  are  uninhibited  independence  in  the 
still  largely  unknown.  Whitehall  corporate  drive  to  the  South.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  16,  196J 
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To  catch  an  atom . . . 


Did  you  know  that  only  one  in  every  140  uranium  atoms  found  in  nature  can  be  split  to  produce  usable 
nuclear  energy?  It  takes  fantastically  intricate  equipment  to  capture  these  elusive  atoms.  The  people  of 
Union  Carbide  are  doing  it  in  a  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  large  enough  to  hold  35  football  fields. 
►  Many  jjeople  thought  the  uranium  separation  process  too  complex  to  work.  For  example,  pumps  had 
to  be  developed,  that  run  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  .  .  .  filters  made  with  holes  only  two-millionths  of 
an  inch  across.  Union  Carbide  scientists  and  engineers  not  only  helped  design  such  a  plant  and  made  it 
work,  20  years  ago,  but  they  have  been  operating  it  ever  since.  Union  Carbide  also  operates  other  vital 
nuclear  energy  installations  for  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  One  is  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora¬ 
tory,  the  largest  nuclear  research  center  in  the  country.  ►  To  handle  such  big  research  and  production  jobs 
requires  big,  experienced  industrial  companies.  It  is  only  because  of  their  extensive  resources  and  skills 
that  it  is  possible  to  take  the  giant  steps  needed  to  bring  laboratory  developments  to  full-scale 
production  quickly  and  successfully. 

A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 
WRITE  for  the  booklet,  "Union  Carbide's  Twenty  Years  in  Nuclear  Energy,” 

January  18,  1963,  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Corporation’s  work  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation, 270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17, N.  Y.  In  Canada,  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto, 
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JOURNALISM  EDLCATiON 

School’s  Milestones 
On  All  Media  Roads 

By  John  E.  Drewry’ 

Dean,  Henr>-  W.  Grady  Sriiool  of  Journalism,  U.  of  (pforfcia 


This  is  a  significant  year  for 
the  University  of  Georgia’s 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism. 

Three  major  milestones  are: 

June  15 — the  42nd  anniver- 
sarj’  of  the  granting  of  the  first 
degree  in  journalism  by  the 
nation’s  oldest  chartered  stato 
university,  making  it  a  pioneer 
in  communications  education. 

1963  is  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  authorization  of  a  school 
of  journalism  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University. 

May  24,  the  113th  birth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Athens-bom  Uni¬ 
versity  alumnus  for  whom  the 
School  was  named  in  1921 — the 
great  editor  and  “Demosthenes 
of  the  South’’  who  wrote  and 
spoke  so  eloquently  in  behalf  of 
“a  grander  and  better  Georgia,” 
and  who  died  in  1889  of  pneu¬ 
monia  following  a  trip  to  Boston, 
where,  in  spite  of  illness,  he 
scored  “an  oratorical  triumph 
of  the  first  magnitude.” 

Georgia  Press  Institute 

Other  milestones,  considerably 
more  than  minor,  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  program  of  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
are: 

The  36th  annual  convention  of 
the  Georgia  Scholastic  Press 
Association,  which  each  year 
brings  more  than  a  thousand 
high  school  editors  and  their 
faculty  advisers  to  the  campus. 

The  35th  annual  Georgia 
Press  Institute,  Feb.  20-22,  co- 
sjjonsored  by  the  Georgia  Press 
A.ssociation ;  founded  by  Miss 
Emily  Woodward  when  she,  as 
editor  of  the  Vienna  News,  w'as 
the  first  and  only  woman  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Georgia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  23rd  annual  presentation 
of  George  Foster  Peabody  Radio 
and  Television  Awards  which 
have  been  described  as  “the 
prestige  awards  of  the  indus¬ 
try.”  They  honor  the  memory  of 
the  Columbus-born  New  York 
banker  who,  by  special  legis¬ 
lative  act,  was  a  life  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

The  31st  anniversary  of  the 
inauguration  of  internships  in 
journalism,  an  adaptation  of  a 
long-time  practice  in  medical 
education,  which  since  has  been 
imitated  by  other  journalism 
units. 

The  18th  annual  Georgia 


Radio  and  Television  Institute. 

The  16th  annual  Southern 
Industrial  Editors  Institute. 

The  ninth  annual  Educational- 
Industry  Conferences  on  Public 
Relations  and  Advertising. 

The  sixth  Dixie  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Conference. 

The  fourth  anniversarj'  of 
closed  circuit  television  instruc¬ 
tion,  with  courses  in  accounting 
and  psychology  going  to  several 
hundred  students  via  the  School 
of  Journalism’s  tv  facilities, 
staff,  and  student  assistants. 

Dr.  .Sanford  the  Founder 

Each  of  these  milestones  has 
been  personalized  by  Georgians. 
The  founder  and  first  head  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  was 
Dr.  S.  V.  Sanford,  later  dean 
and  president  of  the  University 
and  chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  System. 

The  recipient  of  the  School’s 
first  degree  on  June  15,  1921 
was  Lamar  Trotti,  then  of 
Atlanta  and  later  of  New  York 
and  Hollywood.  Subsetiuent  (kIu- 
cational  developments  have 
made  it  prophetic  that  Trotti 
should  hav'e  been  the  first  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  in  that  his 
career  embraced  not  only  the 
newspaper,  but  also  other  phases 
of  journalism. 

From  the  beginning  the  Grady 
School  has  anticipated  what 
only  recently  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  other  colleges  and  the 
general  public,  viz.,  that  jour¬ 
nalism  encompasses  all  mass 
media  of  communications — audi¬ 
tory  and  visual  (radio,  tv, 
cinema),  as  well  as  printed 
( newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
journals,  house  organs), 
including  advertising  and  public 
relations. 

Trotti’s  No.  1  place  also  was 
prophetic  in  that  he  attained 
the  heights.  He  was  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  many 
top  movies,  including  the  Oscar- 
winning  “Wilson.”  And  in  his 
and  Grady’s  footsteps  have 
followed  many  other  journalism 
graduates  to  make  names  for 
themseh'es  and  to  reflect  credit 
on  alma  mater. 

The  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
iftitution,  for  example,  is  Eugene 
Patterson,  who  had  previously 
distinguished  himself  as  head  of 
the  London  Bureau  of  United 
Press.  The  associate  editor  is 
George  Boswell  and  the  execu¬ 


tive  editor  of  both  the  Cowsfi- 
tiition  and  Journal  is  William 
1.  Ray  Jr.  Associate  editor  of 
the  Journal  is  Luke  Greene,  and 
sports  editor  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  Jesse  Outlar.  Many  other 
Grady  alumni  are  in  ail  depart¬ 
ments  of  Atlanta  Newspapers 
Inc. 

In  a  high  position  with  South¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  Inc.,  is  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Morris  III,  on  whose 
four  papers  —  Augusta  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Augusta  Herald,  Savannah 
E  vening  Press — are  a  number  of 
former  University  students. 

Editor  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  is  William  A.  Ott,  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Moultrie 
Ohserx'er, 

The  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  is  Stanford  Smith, 
formerly  secretary-manager  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association, 
and  before  that  with  the  Cairo 
Messenger  and  Augusta  Chron¬ 
icle. 

The  first  executive  director  of 
Newspaper  Fund  Inc.,  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  now 
managing  editor  of  the  National 
Observer,  is  Don  Carter,  for¬ 
merly  farm  and  city  editor, 
Atlanta  Journal,  and  prior  to 
that  with  the  Baxley  News- 
Banner. 

Both  Quimby  Melton  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor,  Griffin  News,  and  Carey 
Williams,  editor  and  publisher, 
Greensboro  Herald- Journal,  are 
or  have  been  regents  of  the  Uni- 
v'ersity  System  of  Georgia.  So 
is  Allen  M.  Woodall,  whose  radio 
interests  include  Columbus, 
Brunswick,  Albany,  Waycross, 
and  McRae.  Woodall,  like 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  head  of 
the  New  York  Times’  United 
Nations  Bureau,  was  a  student 
at  the  Univ'ersity  when  the  late 
Dr.  S.  V.  Sanford  was  still 
teaching. 

Hundreds  of  other  alumni  are 
filling  important  positions  with 
all  the  mass  media. 

Kinfolk  in  Oasses 

“Like  father,  like  son”  ...  “a 
chip  off  the  old  block.”  Approxi¬ 
mately  50  of  the  381  students 
enrolled  in  the  Grady  School  this 
session  are  relatives  of  those 
prominent  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field. 

In  the  so-called  intelligence 
tests  given  all  entering  fresh¬ 
men  at  the  University,  journal¬ 
ism  students  have  scored  highest 
since  1928,  and  in  all  classes 
are  leaders  in  scholarships  and 
activities. 

Eighteen  states  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
Grady  School.  Of  the  381  stu¬ 
dents,  Georgia  leads  with  302, 
followed  by  Florida,  14;  South 
Carolina,  9;  North  Carolina  and 
Alabama,  7;  New  York,  6;  Ten- 
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nessee,  3;  Louisiana  and  Mary¬ 
land,  2;  Delaware,  Illinois,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin,  1. 

The  Grady  School,  in  1931, 
first  made  possible  intenuships 
in  journalism,  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  better  students  are 
encouraged  to  spend  the  vaca¬ 
tion  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years  in  that  pha.se  of 
journalism  which  they  hope  to 
enter  upon  graduation.  An  effort 
is  made  to  place  these  young 
persons  in  the  communities  and 
within  organizations  where  they 
think  they  would  like  to  be  after 
receiving  their  diplomas.  Not 
only  do  these  internships  pro¬ 
vide  journalism  students  with 
valuable  practical  experience, 
but  also  in  a  high  percentage  of 
cases  the  internship  leads  to 
employment  following  gradua¬ 
tion. 

The  Grady  School  has  a  fac¬ 
ulty  which  has  written  or  edited 
a  score  of  books  including  “Con- 
tempory  Journalism,”  “Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Mid-Century,”  “Jour¬ 
nalism  Enters  a  New  Half- 
Century,”  “New  Horizons  in 
Journalism,”  “Contemporary 
American  Magazines,”  “Pro¬ 
gramming  on  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision,”  “Concerning  the  Fourth 
Estate.”  I 

The  instructional  program 
leading  to  the  A.  B.  in  Journal¬ 
ism  degree  is  a  happy  blending  i 
of  liberal  arts  and  professional 
training,  Iwth  of  which  are 
necessary  and  desirable  for  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  in  the  great 
growing  communications  field. 
Journalism  as  taught  in  the 
Grady  School,  is  lx)th  a  pro¬ 
ducer’s  and  consumer’s  subject 
— a  broad,  challenging,  remuner¬ 
ative,  personally  satisfying,  and 
.socially  useful  field  for  the 
future  i)ractitioner;  and  the 
primary  means  of  continuing 
education  for  the  good  citizen 
of  tomorrow  (everybody  reads 
newspapers,  magazines,  and 
listens  to  radio  and  views  tv'). 

Grady’s  Words 

Henry  Grady  once  wrote: 

“When  I  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  I  adopted  journalism  as 
my  profession.  After  thirteen 
years  of  sendee,  in  which  I  have 
had  various  forUines,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  a  day 
when  I  regretted  my  choice.  On 
the  contrary  I  have  seen  the  field 
of  journalism  so  enlarged,  its 
influence  so  extended,  that  I 
have  come  to  believe  earnestly 
that  no  man,  no  matter  what  his 
calling,  his  elevation,  or  his 
opportunity,  can  equal  in  dig¬ 
nity,  honor,  and  usefulness  the 
journalist  who  comprehends  his 
position,  fairly  measures  his 
duties,  and  gives  himself  entirely 
and  utiselfishly  to  his  work.” 
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Mdrew  Zully 
pins 

Ml-McClure 


Y  w  NDREW  TULLY,  newspaper  reporter  in  the  great  tradition  and  author  of  best  selling  CIA: 
The  Inside  Story  and  Capitol  Hill,  has  joined  the  famed  team  of  Bell-McClure  writers,  which 
include  Pearson,  Vaughan,  Mowrer,  Golden,  Sheilah  Graham,  Moley  and  many  others.  Andrew  Tully 
will  write  the  National  Whirligig,  the  original  news-behind-the-news  column  from  Washington.  He  is 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  succeed  the  late  Paul  Mallon  and  the  retiring  Ray  Tucker.  He  published 
his  own  paper  at  23,  the  Evening  News  in  his  native  Southbridge,  Mass.,  covered  Patton’s  Army  in 
World  War  II  for  the  Boston  Traveler  and  was  the  first  American  to  reach  Berlin  in  1945.  He  was 
a  columnist  for  Scripps-Howard  in  Washington;  he  covered  every  political  convention  since  1948;  he 
covered  the  Batista  take-over  in  Cuba  in  1952  and  the  Castro  take-over  in  1959.  Tully  won  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Award  —  and  the  Headliners’  Award  for  his  series  on  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1955. 
He  has  had  a  total  of  five  books  published  and  Berlin:  Story  of  a  Battle  and  Supreme  Court  will  be 
published  later  this  year. 


For  samples  and  rates  of  the  National  Whirligig  write  or  wire: 

The  McClure  newspaper  syndicate.  230  W.  41  St  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

John  Osenenko,  Executive  Vice  President 
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Be  on  Your  Guard 
On  Realty  Claims! 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Oassified  AdvertiKini;  Direrlur,  New  York  FoM 


When  does  a  house-for-sale 
ad  which  carries  the  banner 
“No  Down  Payment  For  All” 
actually  require  a  down  pay¬ 
ment?  When  does  the  claim  in 
an  ad  that  “$85  carries  all” 
actually  require  the  rental  of 
an  apartment  in  the  house  for 
$160  per  month  to  meet  this 
figure? 

Answer:  When  the  ads  are 
misleading! 

Ads  such  as  these  have  caused 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  to 
make  a  daily  examination  of 
residential  real  estate  ads  along 
with  shopping  in  the  New  York 
area  by  Bureau  staff  members. 
The  results  of  the  investigation 
might  justify  concern  by  CAMs 
everywhere. 

The  study  has  revealed  claims 
which,  to  say  the  least,  strain 
the  bounds  of  reality.  For  ex¬ 
amples  : 

Exaggerated  descriptions  —  a 
house  ad  containing  the  state¬ 
ment  “broad-vista  picture  win¬ 
dow  of  28  feet.”  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  this  proved  to  be  a  window 
7  ft  by  4  ft.  Another  claimed 
five  bedrooms  in  a  $28,000  house 
which  counted  an  unheated,  cin¬ 
der  block  walled  room  as  the 
fifth  room.  The  “3  baths”  pro¬ 
claimed  in  another  ad  proved  to 
be  one  bathroom  complete  with 
tub  and  two  lavatories. 

Misleading  layouts  arid  illus¬ 
trations  —  A  prominently  fea¬ 
tured  price  of  $16,740  with  a 
bold  type  description  immediate¬ 
ly  below  it  of  a  higher  priced 
model,  and  buried  elsewhere  in 
small  type,  $19,740.  In  another 
ad,  a  price  “from  $19,490”  in 
large  type  with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  of  a  hou.se  which 
actually  cost  $23,990,  with  no 
disclosure  whatever  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  house.  Also,  illustrations 
of  homes  showing  garages  at¬ 
tached  which  were  not  included 
in  the  featured  price. 

Unfounded  free  offers  — 
Apartments  advertised  with 
furniture  free  at  the  end  of  the 
lease.  A  shopper  revealed  that 
a  prospective  tenant  could  rent 
the  same  apartment  without  the 
furniture  at  a  rental  of  several 
hundred  dollars  less  than  with 
the  “free”  furniture. 

Misleading  per-room  prices — 
Some  apartment  advertisers 
used  average  per-room  prices 
derived  from  a  formula  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  provide  a 


basis  for  the  builder’s  own 
financing  arrangements.  This 
results  in  room  counts  which 
include  foyers  and  terraces  in 
their  determination  and  a  low 
average  rental  figure.  Also  some 
advertisers  featured  the  per- 
room  figure  for  the  largest  size 
apartment  which  understated 
the  cost  of  apartments  with 
fewer  rooms. 

Deceptive  credit  terms  —  The 
ad  stated  “no  dowm  pajunent  for 
all.”  Inquir>'  by  the  BBB  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  featured  lower 
priced  house  did  lequire  a  do^^^l 
pajTnent.  A  claim  for  a  two- 
family  dwelling  that  “$8o  car¬ 
ries  everything  including  heat” 
left  undisclosed  a  necessarj' 
rental  income  for  one  apartment 
of  $160  per  month  to  realize 
this  enticing  offer. 


CAM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Win  Truitt,  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram,  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  News,  Garden 
Grove,  Calif.  The  two  news¬ 
papers  are  under  the  same 
ownership. 

Mr.  Truitt  worked  on  the 
Wichita  Eagle  from  1951  to 
1958. 

Bob  Rashdorf,  a  member  of 
the  classified  sales  staff,  replaces 
Mr.  Truitt  as  assistant  CAM. 
He  is  a  New  Yorker  who  joined 
the  Independent,  Press-Telegram 
ad  staff  in  1956. 

• 

Story  of  Airport 

Chicago 

A  section  of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  magazine 
March  24  will  tell  the  story  of 
O’Hare  International  Airport, 
completion  of  which  will  be 
marked  the  previous  day.  Wayne 
Thomas,  Tribune  aviation  edi¬ 
tor,  is  super\dsing  preparation 
of  stories. 

• 

Assistant  GAM 

Detroit 

Appointment  of  Chester 
Daugherty  as  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News  has  been  announced  by 
Laurence  T.  Herman,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  He  joined  the 
News  in  1936. 


No-Holding 
News  Policy 
Works  Well 

By  James  Montagnes 


Toro.nto 

“We  have  received  a  great 
many  inquiries  for  clarification 
of  our  announcement  that  we 
would  no  longer  accept  news 
announcements  on  a  hold-for- 
release  basis,  but  no  one  has  as 
yet  cut  us  off  from  news,” 
reports  Richard  J.  Doyle,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail.  “Those  who  have 
asked  for  clarification  have  co¬ 
operated  wholeheartedly,”  he 
added. 

The  Toronto  morning  daily 
has  felt  for  some  time  that  too 
many  news  announcements,  dis¬ 
tributed  four  or  five  days  ahead 
of  a  release  date,  were  common 
knowledge  to  all  except  news¬ 
paper  readers.  The  paper’s  new 
policy  is  to  use  such  releases 
strictly  from  a  news  stand-point 
as  .soon  as  it  receiv’es  them. 
(E&P,  Dec.  22,  1962,  p.  28). 

Annual  bank  and  company 
reports  and  speeches  to  share¬ 
holders  at  annual  meetings, 
usually  received  with  a  release 
date,  frequently  have  not  made 
the  pages  of  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  till  release  or  later  date 
due  to  space  shortage  or  because 
it  was  felt  such  reports  had  no 
hard  news  in  them. 

Gowrnment  News 

Some  objections  to  the  Globe’s 
new  policy  has  been  raised  at 
the  Ottawa  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery,  but  Mr.  Doyle  pointed 
out  that  government  budget  or 
other  important  news  releases 
are  usually  not  available  till  the 
member  of  parliament  makes 
his  announcement  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Usually  reporters 
are  briefed  or  given  the  text  of 
such  important  news  ahead  of 
time,  then  locked  up  in  a  room 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
them  to  get  the  news  to  their 
papers  till  the  announcement  is 
being  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Because  of  the  holiday  period 
since  the  paper  announced  its 
policy,  there  have  been  few  cases 
of  dated  releases  being  used 
ahead  of  time  or  being  refused. 
For  example,  the  review  of 
Canada’s  economy  by  Trade  and 
Commerce  Minister  George  Hees 
was  released  at  Ottawa  on  Dec. 
27  with  a  release  date  of  Dec. 
28.  The  Toronto  morning  paper 
used  a  story  on  this  report  from 
its  Ottawa  bureau  dated  Dec. 
27,  on  the  front  page  of  its 


“Report  On  Business’  -ection 
on  Dec.  28. 

The  Toronto  paper  will  o.^jserve 
release  dates  on  material  for 
which  it  has  contracted  such  as 
feature  news  stories  from  Can¬ 
adian  Press  and  other  feature 
services,  Mr.  Doyle  emphasized. 

The  objection  has  been  to  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  news  releases  sent 
to  all  media  far  enough  in 
advance  that  the  news  was 
common  knowledge  through 
being  discussed  among  news 
people,  and  only  the  newspaper 
reader  was  being  kept  in  the 
dark.  The  arrangement  of  not 
accepting  news  for  future  re¬ 
lease  has  worked  out  very  well, 
Mr.  Doyle  stated. 

• 

Newsprint  Costs 
Subsidy  Asked 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Governmental  aid  for  Brazil’s 
newspapers,  threatened  by  wage 
increases  and  high  cost  of  news¬ 
print,  is  promised  by  Federal 
Deputy  Mauricio  Goulart.  He 
said  he  will  ask  congress  to  give 
newspapers  a  cash  subsidy  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  formerly 
existed  to  import  newsprint. 

His  bill  would  ask  that  the 
government  pay  10  percent  of 
the  newsprint  costs  of  news¬ 
papers  published  in  cities  of 
800,000  or  more  population  and 
20  percent  of  newsprint  costs 
in  smaller  cities. 

During  the  war,  and  in  the 
postw’ar  period,  the  Brazilian 
government  subsidized  imported 
newsprint.  Brazilian  law  de¬ 
mands  a  special  watermark,  in 
the  form  of  narrow  lines,  which 
importers  say  increases  the  cost 
of  newsprint  manufactured  for 
Brazil.  The  reason  for  this 
“linha  da  agua”  (line  of  water) 
is  to  prevent  diversion  of  news¬ 
print  into  non-newspaper  chan¬ 
nels. 

The  newsprint  subsidy  was 
dropped  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

• 

335  Years  for  10 

Glendale,  Calif. 

Ten  members  of  the  Glendale 
News-Press  “25  Year  Club,”  all 
with  more  than  25  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  paper,  represent  a 
total  of  335  years  as  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  They  are:  Salvador  J. 
Felix,  chief  photographer,  45 
years;  George  S.  Goshorn,  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  37;  Louis  Verna, 
composing  room,  35;  J.  J.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  circulation,  34;  Bill  Craw¬ 
ford,  press  room,  32;  Eddie 
Grattan,  printer,  32;  Carl  Fel¬ 
lows,  printer,  31;  Larry  Mor¬ 
ris,  stereotyper,  31 ;  0.  C.  O’Kell, 
dispatch,  31;  Jim  Robertson, 
composing  room,  27. 
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Hcnr  Armour  ami 
Company  Sells  the 
Billion  Dollar 

SPOKANE 

MARKET 


Paul  J.  Kipp 
Pacific  Northwest 
Marketing;  Director 
Armour  and  Company 


“Products  processed  at  Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  Spokane  plant  are  sold  north  to 
Canada,  south  to  Oregon  ...  to  the  Cascade 
Mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Rockies  on 
the  ea.st.  So,  naturally,  we’re  keenly  aware  of 
the  significance  of  Spokane  as  a  major  distri¬ 
bution  center.  And  Spokane’s  two  daily 
newspapers  do  an  outstanding  job  helping  us 
to  .sell  our  products  in  this  vast  trading  area.” 


A  MARKET . . . 

4  TIMES  AS 
BIGAS 
IT  LOOKS ! 


Armour’s  largest  western  plant  is  in  Spokane. 
Modern  methods  and  equipment,  long  range  re¬ 
search  programs,  packaging  and  distribution  in¬ 
novations  make  the  Spokane  facility  a  challenger 
for  national  leadership  in  the  Armour  chain. 

Why  such  emphasis  on  the  Spokane  division? 

Because  the  Spokane  Market  is  more  than  a 
one-county  market.  It’s  a  36-county  interstate 
market  that  is  serviced  and  sold  from  Spokane,  its 
hub,  making  it  one  big  exception  to  the  metro 
concept  of  measuring  a  market! 

The  Spokane  Market  population  exceeds  1.1 
million,  net  income  is  over  $2  billion  and  retail 
sales  approximate  $1V^  billion.  And  you  sell  it 
with  an  “A”  schedule  in  Spokane’s  two  big  daily 
newspapers. 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
C'hronicle  reach  over  9  out  of  10  families  in 
Metro  Spokane;  7  out  of  10  families  in  the  big 
24-county  Retail  Trading  Zone  and  approxi¬ 
mately  5  out  of  10  families  in  the  FULL  .36- 
county  Spokane  Market. 

Use  these  two  big  dailies  to  stimulate  the  sale 
of  your  products  in  the  billion  dollar  Spokane 
Market. 

Any  Way  You  Measure  the  Spokane  Market 
it's  4  Times  as  Big  as  Metro  Spokane 


Population 
Not  Income 
Retail  Sales 


Metropolitan 

Spokane: 

290,400 

$584,819,000 

$385,079,000 


36-Counly 
Spokane  Market: 

1,138,800 

$2,060,115,000 

$1,465,579,000 


Source:  Sales  Management,  June  10,  1962. 


Advertiung  renresentatives:  Creamer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  lac. 
Spokesman  -  Review  carries  Metro 
Sunday  comics  and  TMs  Week 
maeaaine. 


THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 


sell  theGROWTH 


(.liiHfilc  ('a/nlal  of  the  World 


'63  Home  Building 
Record  Predicted 


)to  an  upsurge  in  sales  of  new  I 
j  homes.  ' 

I  "People  are  coming  to  realize! 
that  new  homes  on  the  market  i 
in  Denver  today  are  the  best 
bargains  they'll  ever  be  able  toi 
.get,"  Knsor  said.  "Not  only  has! 
competition  brought  top  quality, 
at  bottom  prices,  but  the  price 
of  land  keeps  spiraling  up  with| 
the  population  explosion. 

-  "The  new  home  you  can  buy] 
today  is  the  best  bargain  in 
housing  you'll  ever  be  able  to' 
find  m  the  Denver  area."  | 

A  reeeat  Wall  Mtreel  Journal  | 
I  •  u  r  V  e  y  ladlcaled  that  roaay  j 
iecoaomlstN  rxpeet  a  dip  of  l| 
to  8  pet.  la  kouaiag  starts  la  the  | 
country  la  IMS.  with  some  pte*  | 
dieting  declines  of  as  muck  aS' 
14  pet. 

Cahill  pointed  out  that  in  this 
^area  1962  single>(ami)y  housing] 
"starts  exceeded  the  1961  level. 

'  and  prospects  for  1963  single* 
"family  building  projects  are  just 
as  good  as  in  1962.  He  pre* 
dieted  a  slackening  of  apart- 
^'ment  house  building  until  this 
market  recovers.- 

Commenting  on  a  Wall  Street’ 


for  example,  Klorkla,  or  Sanj  A  leading  Denver  area  build- 1 
Diego  where  conditions  are^er,  Ken  C.  Knsor,  agreed  Satur-| 
! rough  — indicate  that  Denver,  byjday  with  Cahill  that  1963  will  bej 
j  comparison,  is  \er>'  fortunate,"  |  a  banner  year  for  home  con- 
he  said.  "Despite  the  decline  jstruclion  here. 

I  elsewhere,  builders  here  expect  I  Knsor.  whose  firm  currently 
good  sailing  in  1963.'  jis  developing  the  new  Leawood. 

f'ahlll  atirlbutrd  I>eaver'N  con- 1  subdivision  in  .Southwest  Den- 
tiuued  good  prof^iecls  to  "hav-  j  ver,  said  he  and  other  Denver 
lug  Momethlug  to  offer:  good  1  developers  feel  that  passing  of 
climate  and  rapid  buxlaeos  and  |  the  Cuban  crisis  and  a  growing 
Industrial  growth.  .And  that  i  feeling  of  public  confidence  in 
hasn’t  changed.**  I  business  growth  will  contribute 


H>  ALAN  STKWAKT 

Deader  Pont  Business  Writer 

Residential  building  in  the  i 
Den\er  area  in  1963  will  con-j 
tinue  at  the  record  pace  main-^ 
tained  in  1962  despite  a  pre- 1 
dieted  nationwide  decline  In 
home  building,  according  to 
Lauren  H.  Cahill,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Home  Builders 
Assn,  of  Metropolitan  Denver. 

*‘Reports  from  home  builders 
in  various  parts  of  the  country— 


CONSERVATORY  PLANNED  FOR  PLANTS  AT  DENWI 
This  is  a  sketch  of  thu  proposud  consurvotory  at  thu 
Bouttchur  Foundation  hot  prusuntud  $600,000  to  build  the  9 
which  will  bu  thu  only  onu  butwuun  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ond  thfVt 


Colorado  Noted  Boom 
Tourist  Year  in  1962 


Conservatory  i 
To  Botanic  Gai 


addition  of  1.500  hotel  and  moteb 
rooms  in  downtown  Denver  U*- 
tween  1959  and  1961  reaped  li 
harvest  of  convention  goers  mi 
1962. 

Other  factors  regarded  as  im- 
porlant  in  bringing  more  visitors! 
to  the  state: 

—The  magnet  of  the 
World's  Fair.  Visitors  gcang  tnd 
coming  from  the  fair  stopped  off 
in  CokN^ado. 

,  -The  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy’s  increasingly  impcMiant. 
role  at  a  tourist  attraction. 

—  A  32  pet.  increase  in  thci 
budget  of  the  state  Publicity  and 
Advertising  Committee— the  al¬ 
location  rose  from  1259.472  int 
fiscal  196041  to  S341.821  in  fiscal, 
1961-62.  This  resulted  in  largert 
ads  in  national  publications, 
more  spending  in  other  media, 
and  the  staging,  for  the  first, 
lime,  of  a  travel  exhibit  in  New| 
York  Oty  which  attracted  250.-^ 
000  persons. 

'  The  tourist  industry  is  ranked! 
third  in  the  state,  behind  manu-l 
facturing  and  agriculture.  The 
state  Publicity  and  Advertising] 
Committee  estimates  the  tax| 
yield  from  tourist  dollars  wiU| 
increase  from  $21,075,00  in  1961' 


By  Jl'DITH  RRIMBERG  host  to  Ike  largest  cou^eatloo  la 
Dea%er  Post  Staff  Writer  its  Wslory.  the  gatheriag  of  U.- 
It  was  a  boom  year  (or  tour-  57S  Klwaataas  at  the  latema- 
ists  and  conventions  in  Colorado  tioual  coa\-euUou  the  secomi 
during  1962.  week  la  June. 

The  state  Adwrtising  and  Convention  sp^xling.  accord- 
Publicity  Committee  estimates  ing  to  Colorado  V'isitors  Bureau 
5.635.000  tourists  visited  Colo-  estimates,  rose  from  $19,488,683 
rado  in  1962,  spending  $447  to  $23,915,535. 
million.  In  Cokx-ado  Springs,  the 

In  1961.  an  estimated  4.750.00C  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimated 
tourists  visited  the  state,  spend-  t'onvention  attendance  rose  from 
ing  $388,710,000.  30.000  to  33.000  and  dollar  vok, 

Couveulluu  atleudaure  la  Deu-  ume  jumped  from  $5  million  to 
ver  rone  from  144.3##  in  IMI  to  1  $5.35  million. 

175.#M  la  IMZ.  The  city  play*ed|  The  Visitors  Bureau  feels  the 


The  Boettcher  Foundation  hat] 
presented  $600,000  to  the  Denver  [ 
Botanic  Gardens  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  glass-enclosed  conser¬ 
vatory. 

The  conservatory  —  only  one, 
between  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  the] 
West  Coast  —  will  be  for  grow-< 
ing  and  displaying  plants  which 
cannot  be  grown  outdoors  in 
Colorado's  climate.  It  will  be  on 
^a  10,000-square-foot  site  at  the 
'gardens  headquarters  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  York  St. . 
grounds. 

The  conservatory  will  he  a  > 
memorial  to  Mr.  aad  Mrs. ; 
Claude  K.  Boettcher,  who  were  | 
talerested  la  providing  n  con-  j 
servntory  for  the  people  of  Den¬ 
ver. 

The  structure  was  designed  by  1 
architects  Victor  Hombein  andj 
I  Edward  D*  White,  Jr.  and  wlll^ 
jbe  of  reinforced  concrete. 

I  Plans  for  development  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  also  call  fM*  a  | 
horticulture  hall  —  a  meeting 
and  exhibition  hall  —  which  1 
would  accommodate  500  per¬ 
sons,  classrooms,  research  lab* 
a  library  and  her-' 


]  Effort#  are  being  made 
[Obtain  fund#  la  ronsliwci  Ih* 

roacarfci^]^ 


harUculmre 
with  the  conaervniary. 

The  Boettcher  grant  it 
I  the  largest  ever  made  to 
I  by  a  private  source, 
i  Mayor  Dick  Balterton  taid  ^ 
value  of  the  gift  "will  far 
its  dollar  amount  —  Nubsianial 


Stapleton  Runway 
Will  Be  Dedicated 


Research 

Launched 

‘I 

On  Glass 


lAENVER  *  RIO  UR*-'*!#" 
^  npnd  tIM  rnlW^'T 
jrrar,  PmUtfmt  O.  •• 

AydrMt  uM  o«f  •“Jjj 
.qvIpniMit  ImprM'.MMRnC 
milUoa  or  w 
nratlvr.  ud  r««. 

LjMt  ye.r  cIk  ^ 

n.llinnl  by  Ul.r 

operallowt  I.  iImI 

Evra  M.  clw*  *-a.. 
lower  tex  MerwI. 
far  IMS  o%'er  IMl. 


Stapleton  Field’s  $8  million  north-south  jet  run¬ 
way,  the  new  control  tower  and  fire  station  will  be: 
dedicated  in  ceremonies  starting  at  2  p.m.  next  Sat¬ 
urday,  Mayor  Dick  Batterton  said  late  Thursday. 

Admittance  to  the  official  dedication  will  be  by 
invitation  only,  but  the  general  public  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  tour  the  new  runway  Sunday,  Jan.  20,  from 


Batterton  said. 


Babson's 

Forecast 

Glowing 


Ko<ir.R  w. 

forecast  for  lf>b- 
thcse  paces  was 
ith  business 
■  rounding 

■ord-break- 


made  in 
borne  out,  w 
jin  Denver  now 
out  another  red 
ling  year. 

Activity  now  It 
that  Ol  a  year  aKO 
111  iK-t.,  in  spite  nl  i 

Infss  uncertainties 
iional  tensions.  1 

I«,klns  ahead  into  1^.  • 

-  another  ex.raordln.  > 

k  Lar  tor  >our  hHall,,.  with 
Vhusloess.  on  a«em*e.  IH-rhnps 
!  ,.„.,ann  that  O.  mt  hy  some 

s  5  iKt.  A,  you  may 
^  thi.  mean  that  Itenver  bnsl- 
N  1-,..  will  do  considerably  belter 

In  the 


COLORGRAVURE  MAGAZINE 


Locally  edited  and  locally  printed  EMPIRE  Magazine — an 
ideal  advertising  medium  —  offers  excellent  reproduction, 
full-color  features  in  each  issue,  high  reader  Interest,  and 
361,000  circulation. 


ienMC« 


HOf  j  rinu* 

*iu  t>e  the  expansion  ol  aero¬ 
space  anti  allied  enterprise^ 
with  special  emphasis  on  tlw 
electronics  complex.  There  will 
surely  1*  no  letdown 
lion  of 

bi'^'l^rply  up  over  the  years 
ahead.  . 

Growth  Predicted 

1  The  growth  ol  suppliers  for 
aerospace  will  la-  notable  m  t^ 
GAIDIHS  1  coming  year,  with  much  td  ^ 

,1c  Gardens,  the  .buying  held  t*'  . btary 

red  conservotory,  j^bere  possible.  Your  mihtaiY 

when  completed,  complement  will 

pour  enormous  anuHinls  ol  m^ 
ey  into  Denver  s  economy,  much 

AM  ,  J  it  via  .he  Air  Force  eslab- 

Srli  lishments. 

1  A'"»  “•  Jllb* 

„cb  Itema  .. 

eleetrie  power,  lastranrebf.  l^ 

ns  iroleom.  pabUc  eoealrue^. 

■  land  road  bulMlng.  Wtle  eh*-** 

in  terms  of  pied's- 1 1, om  1»«'«  generally  g  e 

.pira.ton  it  will  afford  be  »ee.  In  »heM. 

ns  and  visitors,  yegeUblex.  sheep,  rattl  ,  • 

...  .Ki.  Rotanic  Coiv-  .iiv.r.  copper,  and  >o»r 


COLORGRAVURE  COMICS 


The  nations’s  most  popular  comics  deliver  high  reader  traffic. 
Colorgravure  printing  provides  brilliant,  yet  economical,  pre¬ 
sentation  of  your  products.  And  the  combiixition  odds  up  to... 
effective  selling. 


R.  O.  P.  COLOR 


Available  seven  days  a  week  without  restriction.  The  Denver 
Post  ranks  5th  in  the  iKition  in  R.O.P.  color  liixige . . .  conclusive 
proof  of  its  ability  to  meet  your  needs  for  effective  adver¬ 
tising  in  color. 


CIRCULATION 

Deily . . 249,867 

Sunday  .  347,.167 

Empir*  Moflazin*  and  Comics  .  .  361,096 

A.  B.  C.  Publithtr’t  S*ptumb»r  30, 1962 

ALL  STORIES  IN  THE  ADJACENT  FACSIMILE  NEWSPAPER  PAGE  ARE 


cherry~^eek 

Expansion 
To  Begin 


fdilor  and  Pvblithan  Palm«r  Hoyt 

Kepr&tanfnd  Nofionat/y  by: 
Molonuy,  RRgon  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


gaarter  Ralii  is  Rf®** 

(  dne  larfely  lo  t  urtallftl 
Rwilrtea.  AjfdeMt 
U  epemtlnR 

I  III  tscreane  IR  iRComn 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Both  DAILY  NEWS  KECORD  and 
MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine  will  have  , 
a  full  contingent  of  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  on  hand  to  supplement  Fair-  i 
child’s  Chicago  bureau  staff  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Assn,  of  Retail  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Feb.  17-20.  Ken  Howrv,  editor  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mort  Gordon.  Her-  i 
bert  Blueweiss  and  Ibib  Kaplan  of 
his  staff.  MEN’S  WEAR  will  1m- 
represented  by  editor,  Walter  IL  T. 
Raymond,  with  his  associate  editors 
Bill  IJllmann  and  Stanley  ('tellers. 
.At  that  time  Messrs.  Lllman  and 
Gellers  will  conduct  special  fashion 
forums  for  the  consumer  press. 


J.  W.  (Buddy)  Cohn,  director  of 
Far  Elastern  operations  for  Fair- 
child  with  headtiuarters  in  the  Ja¬ 
pan  bureau,  is  currently  on  a  three- 
week  news-gathering  trek  which  will 
take  him  to  Okinawa.  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong.  He  will  also  confer 
with  Fairchild  correspondents  in 
those  areas. 


Richard  Gessell,  who  has  been  a  | 
general  news  reporter  for  ELEC-  ! 
TRONIC  NEW.S,  has  l»een  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Communications 
section  of  the  paper.  He  succeeds 
Ken  Stein,  who  has  left  the  paper’s 
staff. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  D.AlLY’s  adver- | 
tising  director,  Jason  K.  Lewis,  was 
a  participant  last  week  in  the  three- 
day  Workshop  in  Fashion  Merchan-  [ 
dising  conducted  at  the  Fashion  In-  ’ 
stitute  of  Tec.hnolog)-.  His  talk  at 
one  of  the  luncheon  sessions  was 
titled:  “Total  Retailing  —  Its  Di-  ; 
rections  and  Implications  for  Fash¬ 
ion  Merchants.’’ 


Fairchild’s  Philadelphia  news  bu-  ; 
reau  will  be  assisted  in  its  coverage 
of  the  International  Solid  State  Cir-  j 
cuits  Conference  by  Leon  Tolopko,  ! 
who  heads  the  engineering  news  sec-  , 
tion  of  ELECTTRONIC  NEWS.  The  i 
conference  will  l)e  held  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel  and  University  of  Penn-  | 
sylvania  campus,  Feb.  20-22. 


Two  new  correspondents  have  joined  | 
the  Fairchild  News  Service  in  Pe-  | 
oria.  111. — Edward  Kirwan,  who  will  j 
handle  coverage  for  four  of  the  Fair-  I 
child  papers  and  Mrs.  Albina  As-  | 
pell  who  will  specialize  in  covering  ' 
the  other  four  newspapers. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  EaU  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PiMitfear*  of 

Daily  Nawi  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumishinet  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Druq  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Assignments  Made 
For  Public  Service 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Five  staff  members  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
are  working  in  new  positions, 
reflecting  an  expanded  program 
of  community  service  and 
strengthening  of  the  internal 
organization. 

Stanley  S.  Adams,  veteran 
newspaper  executive,  recent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  staff,  is  serving 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher  in 
charge  of  promotion.  Working 
with  him  are  Glenn  M.  Marston, 
retired  Air  Force  officer,  as 
military  affairs  consultant,  and 
Don  H.  Goodcell,  a  longtime 
member  of  the  advertising  .staff 
who  has  been  promoted  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  .services. 

Circulation  Manager  0.  Paul 
BaloSso  has  lieen  named  assist¬ 
ant  vicepresident  and  taken  over 
the  duties  of  personnel  director, 
and  Jerry  V.  Wilson  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager.  He 
had  been  the  assistant  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

Kenneth  A.  Barnes,  since 
1957  a  partner  in  the  West  End 
Office  Supply  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga. — to  sales  staff,  Atlanta 
Weekly  Star.  The  company  was 
.started  originally  by  Jordon 
Enterprises,  publishers  of  the 
Weekly  Star,  and  was  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  TFcsf 
End  Star  before  it  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Barnes  and  his  partner. 
Du  Free  Jordon  Jr.,  publisher 
of  Jordon  Enterprises — named 
the  Outstanding  Y’oung  Man  for 
1962  by  the  West  End  Jaycees. 
The  firm  publishes  the  Chamblee 
(Ga.)  North  DeKalb  Record,  the 
Weekly  Star  and  the  Tri  County 
Graphic  on  the  north  side  of 
Atlanta. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Haught — from 
Oklahoma  news  manager,  United 
Press  International,  to  the  staff 
of  Gov.  Henry  Bellmon  as  infor¬ 
mation  officer. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  A 
RUBLISHINB  FIELDS 

•  QRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISIN8  FIELD 

Rapid  •  CeaRdaotial  -  NotloawM* 

All  InguMei  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized,  professional  service 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  Eut  MaBitM  BM|.  Flnuicial  641700 
Chicw  2.  llliMii 


Edwin  M.  Stone 


Connecticut  Daily 
Names  Publisher 

Torrington,  Conn. 

Edwin  M.  Stone  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Torrington  Regis¬ 
ter  when  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Torrington  Printing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  afternoon 
daily.  He  has  been  vicepresident 
since  1951.  He  was  also  elected 
the  company’s  treasurer. 

Mr.  Stone  succeeds  John  H. 
Brooks,  president  since  1950, 
who  continues  as  a  director  and 
vicepresident. 

Other  officers  are:  .secretary, 
Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht;  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Vera  R.  Kohrs. 

• 

George  L.  Garrigues,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  reporter  — 
to  public  information  staff  of 
the  California  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Water  Resources,  Sac- 
lamento. 

lA  «  ♦ 

Richard  Coote,  city  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  —  to 
real  estate  editor,  succeeding 
Allyn  Hemenwav,  assigned  to 
federal  government  stories  and 
special  features. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Leslie  G.  Kennon,  formerly 
with  Information  Service, 
Southern  Illinois  University  — 
now  a  feature  writer  with  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunda,y  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Press. 

*  «  * 

Otis  C.  Williams  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  magazine  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  —  now  editor  of  the  new 
Sunday  Cape  Cod  (Mass.) 
S  tandard-Times. 

*  *  * 

B.  K.  Britt,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  display  salesman,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
Daily  Chronicle  —  retired.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Charles  Robey. 


ersonal 

Managing  Editor 
For  Virginia  Daily 

Harri.sonburg,  Va. 

Two  promotions  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  two  new  members 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Har¬ 
risonburg  Daily  News-Record 
have  been  announced  by  D. 
Lathan  Mims,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

J.  R.  Lineweaver,  managing 
editor  who  is  beginning  his  45th 
year  on  the  news  staff,  has  been 
named  associate  editor.  Succeed¬ 
ing  him  as  managing  editor  is  J 
Raymond  Murphy  who  joined 
the  staff  in  April  1962,  coming 
from  the  weekly  Harndon-Chan- 
tilly  (Va.)  Times. 

Miss  Glenda  Holder,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  School  of  Journalism,  has 
been  named  a  general  reporter. 

She  comes  here  from  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise.  Ste¬ 
phen  J.  Harriman,  who  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Cavalier  Daily,  becomes  a 
sports  and  general  reporter. 

• 

Jim  Goodman,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  reporter — elected 
president  of  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

J.  Carrol  Dadisman,  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  —  honored  by 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  “Young  Man  of  the 
Year.” 

*  *  *  I 

Donald  O.  Smith,  a  former  t 
food  firm  advertising  manager  ‘ 
—  to  the  promotion  department  I 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  ! 
Oklahoman  and  Times.  ‘ 

*  *  * 

Curley  Grieve,  sports  editor  1 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  j 
Examiner  for  32  years  —  hon-  j« 
ored  by  sports  fans  who  gave  t 
him  a  car  and  a  plaque.  I 

*  *  *  I 

Dale  Brix,  UPI  bureau  man-  1 
ager,  San  Diego — named  Young  . 
man  of  the  Year  by  the  local  | 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  | 

•  i 

Medical  Citation  I 

Santa  Monica,  Calif,  f 

Will  O’Neil,  a  former  medical  j 
news  reporter  on  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  who  retired  in  1946,  has  \ 
just  received  a  meritorious  t 
achievement  award  from  the  S 
County  Medical  Association  - 
here.  It  was  in  recognition  of  | 
his  interest  in  medicine  through  | 
stories  in  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook.  Mr.  O’Neil  returned  to  |! 
newspaper  work  here  a  year  ago. 
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The  “Lone  Star  State”  has 
many  claims  to  greatness.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  one  of  these  is 
that  its  vast  areas  are  subject 
to  some  of  the  greatest  hurri¬ 
cane,  local  windstorm  and  hail 
damage  experienced  in  the 
United  States.  It  averages  28 
tornadoes  every  year,  more 
than  for  any  other  state.  To 
help  alleviate  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  these  disasters, 
the  capital  stock  insurance 
companies  have  established  a 
special  “Catastrophe  Plan”.  In 
time  of  disaster  hundreds  of 
insurance  specialists— some¬ 
times  from  as  far  away  as  the 
states  of  Washington  and 
Maine— are  concentrated  in 
the  damaged  area  to  compile 
claims  information,  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  adjustment  of  claims 
and  generally  to  assist  policy¬ 
holders,  local  officials  and 
others  involved. 

On<>  of  the  purpotet  of  the 
Inmrance  Information  Intti- 
tute  U  to  serve  as  a  reliable 
and  authoritative  source  of 
information  during  times  of 
disaster,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  routine  matters  concern¬ 
ing  property  and  casualty  in¬ 
surance.  For  this  service  con¬ 
tact  any  one  of  the  offices 
listed  below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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GENERALS  OF  EXCELLENCE — Three  of  the  four  recipients  of  General 
Excellence  Awards  in  the  Michigan  Press  Association  are:  Left  to  right — 
Jim  Fox,  Millington  Herald;  Jack  Hoffman,  South  Lyon  Herald;  and 
Clinton  Grainger,  Frankenmuth  News.  In  the  over-4,000  class,  the  win¬ 
ner  was  the  Birmingham  Eccentric,  whose  representative  was  not 
available  for  the  picture. 


Wildlife  Federation 
Honors  Editor 

Roseberg,  Ore. 

Charles  V.  Stanton,  editor  of 
the  News-Review,  has  received 
the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation’s 
William  Joy  (Bill)  Smith 
Award. 

Special  mention  was  given  the 
editor’s  work  in  connection  with 
county  and  state  parks. 

In  1950,  Mr.  Stanton  designed 
the  pattern  upon  which  was 
created  Douglas  County  Park 
Department,  the  first  county 
park  organization  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Twenty  of  Oregon’s 
36  counties  have  since  set  up 
departments  or  commissions 
similar  to  it. 

• 

Editor  of  Debates 

Montreal 

Georges  Langlois,  editorial 
writer  at  La  Presse  and  at  the 
defunct  Le  Nouveau  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  the  Quebec 
Legislature’s  editor  of  debates. 
• 

Kenneth  O.  Hartnett,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  a  weekly  and 
reporter  for  New  Jersey  dailies 
— to  the  AP  staff  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

*  *  « 

J.  K.  Robertson,  national 
advertising  manager,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail — named  to  be 
also  retail  advertising  manager, 

*  *  * 

Mort  Edelstein,  reporter  and 
one-time  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  Chicago’s  American 
— to  public  information  officer 
for  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis¬ 
trict,  at  $839  a  month. 


Robert  Talbert — from  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  to  state  news 
editor,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

*  *  # 

Gene  Lindsey,  former  city 
editor  of  the  defunct  Phoenix 
Arizona  Journal,  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette — now  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Sunpapers,  a  group  of  seven 
weeklies. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Clark — from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  to  editor  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Sunday  Citi¬ 
zen-Times.  Robert  Seymoi'r — 
from  state  news  editor  of  the 

Citizen-Times  to  telegraph  edi¬ 

tor  of  the  Citizen.  John  K. 
Havlicek,  former  editor  of  the 
Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald — 
returned  to  the  Citizen  as  state 
editor. 

ilF  ^  * 

Marie  Adams — retired  from 
women’s  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  after  23  years. 
John  A.  Daly,  business  editor 
of  the  News — also  retired  after 
50  years  in  newspaper  work. 
Dora  Gummerson  and  Adele 
Chadwick — new  in  the  women’s 
department.  Elizabeth  Prince 
— city  desk  assistant. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Sheheen,  chief  of  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  bureau  of  the 
Clmrlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer — 
resigned  to  be  press  secretary 
to  S.  C.  Governor  Donald  Russell. 
Jack  Claiborne,  assistant  Caro- 
linas  editor — assigned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  Merwin  Van 
Hecke — from  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  copy  desk  chief,  replacing 
Tom  Sieg,  resigrned.  Davis  Mer¬ 
ritt — now  assistant  C.E. 


Executive  Sports 
Editor  Appointed 

Chicago 

James  C.  Mullen  has  been 
appointed  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Previously  he  was  assi.stant 
sports  editor  and  football  writer. 

Dick  Hackenburg  continues 
as  sports  editor  and  columnist 
with  more  freedom  to  travel. 
Seymour  Shub  is  assistant 
sports  editor  and  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper’s  Bowling 
Tournament. 

• 

Henry  M.  Zeezing,  editorial 
page  director  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Britain  Press 
Club,  succeeding  Milton  N. 
Berkowitz,  New  Britain  office 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant. 

«  *  « 

Edwin  G.  Martin,  City  Hall 
reporter,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union — to  Union’s  Washington, 
D.  C.  bureau,  succeeding  Brian 
Di’FF,  now  on  public  informa¬ 
tion  staff  of  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration. 
*  *  « 

Sandra  Svlenski,  city  .staff 
reporter,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
— to  women’s  page  editor,  De¬ 
catur  Herald  and  Review.  She 
succeeds  Mildred  L.  Svtherd, 
retired.  William  M.  Michael, 
city  editor-reporter.  Grand 
Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune  —  to 
reporter.  Daily  Review. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Allen — promoted  to 
editor  of  the  Shelby  Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Richard  Shelton  who 
died  Jan.  21. 

*  «  « 

William  Latta,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  agency 
head — elected  president  of  the 
Masonic  Press  Club  of  Los 
Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Don  Dedera,  columnist, 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic — an 
Arizona  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  award  as  Outstanding 
Young  Man  for  1962. 

«  «  « 

Don  Angel,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register — elected  president  of 
the  Orange  County  Press  Club. 
*  *  * 

Irvin  M.  Letofsky,  general 
assignment,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press — to  city  desk, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 
Ron  Wataja,  formerly  with 
AP’s  Detroit  bureau — to  Pioneer 
Press  copy  desk  after  six-months 
tour  of  Europe  with  wife.  Clair 
Backus,  Pioneer  Press  copy  desk 
— to  general  assignment. 

*  ♦  * 

Al  Arnold,  staff  writer, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post — to  Post 
public  service  promotion. 
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Sidney  G.  Carlton,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Punxsutawney 
(Pa.)  Spirit  —  now  also  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Spirit 
Publishing  Co.,  with  P.  L. 
Smith  remaining  as  co-pub¬ 
lisher. 

*  •  * 

Sidney  S.  Smith,  city  editor 
of  the  Punxmtawney  (Pa.) 
Spirit  —  retired,  after  40  years 
in  newspaper  work.  He  also 
heads  a  real  estate  firm. 

*  *  « 

Nancy  Makl — formerly  with 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
— to  general  assignment,  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American.  Nancy 
Bailey  —  to  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  Watcrhury  Republican 
and  American. 


Obituary 


Harry  F.  Lorenzen,  63,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Pacific 
Coa.'tt  Viking,  Scandinavian 
monthly'  newspaper  published  in 
Canada,  Calif.;  Jan.  28.  He 
foi*merly  was  associate  publisher 
of  Californian  Veckoblad,  a 
Swedish  language  new'spaper  in 
Los  Angeles,  for  10  years.  He 
was  knighted  in  1960  by  the 
King  of  Sweden  for  bettering 
United  States  and  Swedish  rela¬ 
tions. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

W.\lter  E.  Lunnen,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  for  the  past  17 
years;  Jan.  30. 

• 

Donald  Brown  Dies; 
Peripatetic  Reporter 

Montreal 

Donald  C.  Brown,  55,  news- 
jiaperman,  public  relations  offi¬ 
cer  and  a  wartime  member  of 
the  British  and  Allied  intelli¬ 
gence  ser^’ices,  died  Feb.  5  after 
a  lengthy  illness. 

His  career  began  on  the 
Calgary  (Alberta)  Herald. 
While  with  the  Edmonton 
(Alberta)  Journal  in  1938,  he 
wrote  a  daily  political  column 
and  his  newspaper  was  awarded 
a  special  Pulitzer  public  serv’ice 
prize  for  leadership  in  defense 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  1930  he  flew  the  Atlantic 
aboard  the  dirigible  R-lOO,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Sifton  newspapers 
and  the  former  Toronto  Mail 
and  Globe.  After  this  flight  he 
worked  in  Fleet  Street  for  a 
short  time  and  then  from  1930 
to  1933  he  was  with  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  Paris. 

Brown,  influenced  more  than 
a  little  by  an  itchy  foot,  worked 
on  29  newspapers  in  Canada, 
abroad  and  in  the  U.S.  In  recent 
years  he  was  in  public  relations 
and  advertising. 


Lee  McCardell,  61, 
Of  Sunpapers  Dies 

Baltimore 

Lee  Adrian  McCardell,  61, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun,  died  Feb.  7. 

The  man  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  mention  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Bonus  Army  of  the  early 
depression  days  started  out  to 
l>e  an  engin€*er  but  could  take 
only  a  year  of  it  at  Carnegie 
Tech,  transferring  the  next  year 
to  the  University  of  Virginia 
where  he  took  liberal  arts 
courses  to  prejiare  him  for  his 
goal  of  writer. 

He  worked  a  year  as  police 
reporter  for  the  old  Baltimore 
Xews  l>efore  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Evening  Sun  in  1925.  Except 
for  a  sabbatical  spent  touring 
Europe,  working  on  the  \ew 
York  Evening  Post  and  Paris 
edition  of  the  .Veto  York  Herald, 
the  rest  of  his  career  was 
devoted  to  the  Sunpapers. 

He  was  a  master  of  lyrical, 
humorous,  serious  styles,  turn¬ 
ing  out  thousands  of  words  on 
such  items  as  the  Bonus  Army 
“retreating  in  all  directions,”  or 
a  wedding  story:  “Snuffy  The 
Cab  Driver  got  married  last 
night.  The  injured  are  .  .  .” 

He  was  a  fixture  at  many  of 
the  political  conventions. 

At  the  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1948  in  Philadelphia, 
when  Southerners  marched  out 
l>ehind  the  Stars  and  Bars  of 
the  Confederacy,  Lee  jumped 
the  press  l)ox  railing,  and  as 
one  of  his  coworkers  reported  it, 
“without  a  word  to  anyone — 
not  even  a  ‘Boss,  send  me  some 
expense  money’,”  followed  the 
Southerners  from  the  floor.  His 
next  dispatch  was  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  where  the  Dixie- 
crats  were  preparing  to  hold 
their  own  convention. 

That  was  after  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  career  in  which  he 
covered  the  occupation  of  Ice¬ 
land,  the  Italian  campaign,  was 
aloft  with  the  9th  Air  Force  for 
the  Normandy  Landing  and  then 
covered  the  European  action.  He 
was  riding  in  a  jeep  during  one 
action  in  which  a  bomb  killed 
Bede  Irvin  of  the  AP. 

After  the  war,  he  stayed  on 
in  Europe  to  cover  4,500  miles 
by  jeep. 

After  the  war  and  a  period  in 
Baltimore,  he  serv’ed  18  months 
as  head  of  the  London  bureau  of 
the  Sun.  He  was  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Sun  on  his 
return,  and  became  assistant 
managing  editor  June  21,  1954. 
*  *  * 

Ronau)  D.  Johnson,  with  the 
Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  editorial  staff  11  years; 
Jan.  20. 


Robert  W.  Riohards 
Of  Copley  Group  Dies 

Washington 

Robert  W.  Richards,  62,  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Copley  newspapers,  died  Feb.  11, 
three  days  after  suffering  a 
stroke. 

A  native  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Richards  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon  News,  a  Copley 
unit,  after  graduating  from  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
After  covering  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  he  returned  here  to  open 
the  Copley  buieau.  His  wife  and 
two  daughters  survive. 

• 

Julian  L.  Harris,  88, 
Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Julian  LaRose  Harris,  son  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  died  here 
Feb.  8.  He  was  88.  His  father 
was  the  creator  of  the  “Uncle 
Remus”  tales. 

As  an  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Enquirer,  Mr.  Harris  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1926  for  edi¬ 
torials  criticizing  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  The  Klan  threatened  to 
shoot  him. 

His  news  career  included  the 
.\tlanta  Constitution,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  New  York 
Herald,  and  the  Herald’s  Paris 
edition. 

*  *  * 

Willard  M.  Cl.4RK,  68,  re¬ 
tired  music  critic,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union;  Feb.  2. 

♦  4i  ♦ 

Laura  (Yard)  Vitray,  70,  a 
city  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Graphic;  Feb.  3.  She  had  been 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Journal,  Sunday  editor  of  the 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and 

fiction  editor  for  McCalTs  maga¬ 
zine. 

4^  ♦  « 

David  J.  Reque,  45,  assistant 
news  editor,  Waslmigton  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News;  Feb.  10.  He  joined 
the  News  as  a  sports  writer  in 
1940. 

«  «  * 

Leonard  W.  Morrison,  55, 
one-time  sports  editor  of  the 
Bennington  (Vt.)  Evening  Ban¬ 
ner  and  a  judge  of  the  Vermont 
Superior  Court  since  1958;  Feb. 
6. 

*  *  * 

Harry  L.  Campbell,  80,  re- 
tii-ed  promotion  director  of  the 
W  ilkes  -  Barre  ( Pa. )  T  imes- 
Lcader,  Evening  News,  and  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record;  Feb.  4. 

*  *  * 

C.  W.  Brown,  88,  a  Minne¬ 
sota  newspaperman  for  65 
years;  Jan.  27.  He  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  several  week¬ 
lies  tefore  retiring  eight  years 


Julius  Davidson, 
Daytona  Beach 
Publisher,  Dies 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Julius  Davidson,  92,  chairman 
of  the  l)oard  of  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Corporation  and  publisher- 
emeritus  of  the  News- Journal, 
died  Feb.  7  at  his  Ormond 
Beach  home.  He  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  a  year  ago 
after  serving  33  years. 

His  son,  Herbert  M.  Davidson, 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News-Journal  which  he  and  his 
father  acquired  in  1928,  when 
the  family  came  here  from 
Chicago. 

Julius  Davidson,  a  New  York 
City  native,  built  his  first  suc¬ 
cessful  business  venture — a  .soap 
products  firm — in  Kansas  City. 
He  became  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  Florida  and  chose 
Daytona  Beach  as  the  city  with 
a  promise  of  growing  fast.  The 
News-Journal  has  played  a 
major  role  in  civic  affairs. 

Mrs.  Rose  Davidson,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  63  years, 
died  in  1957  at  the  age  of  93.  In 
September  1958  Mr.  Davidson 
married  Mrs.  Sarah  Clancy  of 
Indio,  Calif.,  who  years  ago  had 
been  his  orphaned  ward  in 
Kansas  City. 

His  survivors  also  include  a 
grandson,  Tippen  Davidson. 

• 

Yo^hida,  Pre^iideiit 
Of  Deiitsu,  Dies 

Tokyo 

Hidee  Yoshida,  president  of 
Dentsu  Advertising,  died  here 
Jan.  27  of  cancer.  He  was  59. 

Mr.  Yoshida  had  been  ill  for 
some  time.  He  was  operated  on 
last  spring,  following  his  return 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

• 

She  Says  ^Thank  You* 
But  ISot  the  Last  Word 

Washington 

Helen  Thomas  of  United  Press 
International  became  the  first 
woman  reporter  to  close  a  Presi¬ 
dential  news  conference  Feb.  7. 

Like  a  woman,  she  did  it  her 
own  way.  Instead  of  the  usual 
“Thank  you,  Mr.  President,” 
Miss  Thomas  switched  it  around 
to:  “Mr.  President,  thank  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Helen,”  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  repli^  with  a  smile. 

Miss  Thomas  was  filling  in 
for  Merriman  Smith,  UPI  White 
House  reporter,  who  as  senior 
news  agency  correspondent,  has 
the  “thank  you”  duties. 


ago. 
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BANKRUPTCY  SALE _ 

"THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  &  THE  PHILLIPSBURGER" 

NEWSPAPER  &  PRINTING  PLANT 


STAR  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

Pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  FISHBERG,  Referee  in  Bankruptcy 

A.  J.  WILLNER,  Auctioneer 

WILL  SELL  ON: 

MON.,  FEB.  18,  1963  AT  11  A.M. 

13  W.  CHURCH  ST.,  WASHINGTON,  N.J. 

ASSETS  CONSISTING  OF: 

1-HOE  ROTARY  PRINTING  PRESS- 
4-MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESSES 

C  &  P  PRESSES-SIMPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS- 
CLEVELAND  FOLDING  MACHINE- 
9-LINOTYPE  MACHINES- 

1 - GRAPHIC  ELECTRONIC  PHOTO  LATHE- 

2- LUDLOW  TYPE  CASTING  MACHINES- 
75-LINOTYPE  MAGAZINES  W/TYPE 

1 -FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER 

1 - HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS-1 -DAVIDSON  OFFSET  PRESS- 

2- LINOTYPE  FEEDERS-COLO  FOLDING  MACHINE- 
CYCLONE  PLATE  MAKER-DIEBOLD  CUTTER-MASTER  VACUUM 
DRY  SCORCHER-METAL  &  PLATE  ROUTER- 

APPROX.  35  TONS  LINOTYPE  METAL  &  STEREOTYPE  METAL 
ENVELOPE  PRESS-ELROD  CASTER-GALLEY  RACKS  Cont.  Galley  Frames- 
OTHER  MISC.  EQUIP.  PAPER,  ETC. 

OFFICE  FURNITURE  &  EQUIPMENT. 

1-1962  FORD  STATION  WAGON 
1-1959  FORD  2  TON  STEP-IN  VAN 
1-1959  3/4  TON  DODGE  PANEL  TRUCK 

TERMS:  Certified  Check  or  Cash 

EDW.  E.  STOVER,  RECEIVER,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  N.  J. 

KLEINBERG,  MORONEY  &  MASTERSON,  ATTY'S,  1180  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FOR  INFORMATION:  AUCTIONEERS  OFFICE 

1 1  Commerce  St.,  Nevyark,  N.  J.  MArket  3-5690-5649 


NEWSPAPER  MASTHEADS 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR' 

and 

"THE  PHILLIPSBURGER" 

Trade  Names,  Subscriptions, 
Assignable  Contracts  of 
Advertising  &  Customer  Lists 


Program  Aims  to  Rid 


Newspaper 

Milwaikee 

Tlie  Milwaukee  Journal  is 
taking  steps  to  insure  typo¬ 
graphical  accuracy,  beginning 
with  improvement  of  personnel 
in  the  proofroom. 

An  addition  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  section  of  the  contract 
between  the  Journal  and  the 
Typographical  Union  requires 
all  fulltime  copyholders  to  l>e 
apprentices. 

“The  young  people  selected  as 
copyholders  are  chosen  for  their 
potential  aptitude  as  proof¬ 
readers  and  devote  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  their  six-year  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  work  in  the  proofroom,” 
explained  Richard  Hoffmann, 
foreman  of  the  composing  room. 

Union  Apprrnlice>iliip 

Reporting  on  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  talk  to  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  recently,  Mr. 
Hoffmann  stressed  the  need  for 
weeklies,  especially,  to  av^oid 
“typos”  in  names  and  local 
items.  He  described  the  Journal 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

Records  are  kept  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  each  meml)er  of  the 
proofroom  staff  in.sofar  as  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  errors  result¬ 
ing  in  a  revenue  loss  to  the 
company.  Each  proofreader 
initials  proofs  he  reads  so  that 
blame  can  lie  fixed  and  the 
proper  individual  approached. 

Proofs  of  editorial  material 
are  kept  for  one  week  so  that 
the  responsible  proofreader  can 
be  informetl  of  serious  errors  he 
has  committed.  If  a  particular 
individual  falls  lielow  the  level 
of  competency  as  determined  by 
the  foreman,  he  is  warned  and, 
if  necessary,  discharged.  A  dis¬ 
charge  is  usually  backed  up  by 
an  accumulation  of  initialed 
proofs  substantiating  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  incompetency. 

In  a  program  of  call-back 
between  proofreaders  and  copy- 
holders,  addresses,  phone  num¬ 
bers,  unusual  names,  etc.  are 
repeated  so  that  this  frequent 
source  of  error  is  largely 
avoided. 

Clerical  Perception  Tests 

The  Journal  is  participating 
with  the  ANPA  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  battery  of  aptitude 
and  clerical  perception  tests 
designed  to  further  aid  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  proof¬ 
reader  apprenticeships.  The 
Minnesota  clerical  test  and  other 
validated  test  material  are  now 
used  to  provide  a  selection  guide 
for  copyholder  applicants. 


of  ‘Typos’ 

Several  members  of  the  i)roof- 
room  have  taken  courses  in 
rapid-reading. 

.4s  a  part  of  proofreading 
quality,  it  is  required  that  the 
production  manager’s  office  pro¬ 
vide  to  the  publisher  each  day  a 
marked  copy  of  the  latest  edi¬ 
tion  showing  typographical 
errors  requiring  chasers  as  well 
as  other  typos  not  “chased.” 
Proofs  are  checked  and  serious 
errors  brought  to  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  composing  room 
foreman  by  the  production 
manager. 

A  part  of  the  program 
inv’olves  keeping  the  etlitorial 
department  informed  of  errors 
caught  prior  to  publication  or  of 
style  abuses  by  a  particular 
reporter. 

• 

New  Local  History 
Series  in  Cartoons 

St.  Pai’L,  Minnesota 

.4  new  educational  cartoon 
series  by  Jerrj'  Fearing,  .staff 
artist  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
PrcKft  l)egan  Feb.  3  in  the  color 
comics  section  of  the  Sunday 
Pioneer  Press. 

The  17-week  series  is  titled 
“The  Story  of  Minnesota”  and 
will  cov'er  the  state’s  historj' 
from  the  last  great  ice  age 
through  the  eras  of  Indians, 
explorers  and  voyageurs.  Each 
installment  will  be  printed  in  a 
format  for  pasting  into  a  loose- 
leaf  notebook. 

Mr.  Fearing’s  previous  series, 
“The  Minnesota  Sioux  Upris¬ 
ing,”  was  used  by  teachers  and 
pupils. 


‘Dcaf/i’  Threat  Sent 
To  Publisher  Loeh 

Manchester.  N.  H. 

The  .l/rtwc/(c.sfcr  Union  Lender 
rev'ealed  Feb.  5  that  a  death 
threat  had  been  receiv’ed  by  the 
publisher,  William  Loeb. 

The  front  page  carrievl  fac¬ 
simile  reproductions  of  the 
following  hand-w’ritten  message, 
sent  in  a  special  delivery 
envelope : 

“To  whom  it  may  concern: 

“Death, 

“Follow’s  your  last  breath, 

“And  you  will  perish  soon, 

“The  night  of  the  full  moon; 

“Be  prepared  on  that  night, 

“Although  you  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  fight. 

“Yours  forever, 
“Death,  Inc.” 


GOOD  YEAR  for  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  was  reported  by  pub- 
isher  William  A.  Stretch,  left,  to 
550  employes  at  profit-sharing 
meeting.  He  also  introduced  John 
O.  Davies,  right,  as  associate 
editor.  The  employes'  fund  con¬ 
tains  more  than  $900,000,  Mr. 
Stretch  said.  The  Courier-Post  ran 
more  than  18  million  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1962 — a  20yo  gain. 


Official  Scorer 
Duties  Barred 

Milvvackee 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel  hav’e  advised  the 
.\ational  Baseball  League  that 
their  reporters  wdll  not  be  avail¬ 
able  any  longer  to  serve  as 
official  scorers  for  the  Brav’es’ 
home  games. 

Bob  Wolf  of  the  Journal,  who 
is  president  of  the  Baseball 
Writers  Association  of  America, 
has  been  designated  chief  scorer 
of  the  World  Series  by  the 
Baseball  Commissioner’s  office. 
Only  he  and  Red  Thisted  of  the 
Sentinel  travel  regularly  with 
the  Brav’es  and  thus  cover  the 
100  games  required  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  qualification  for  official 
scorers. 

For  the  last  few  years  the 
national  leagues  have  paid  one 
of  the  hometowm  baseball  writers 
$25  a  game  for  l)eing  official 
scorer. 

The  Journal’s  action  follow'ed 
that  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Lindsay  Hoben,  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Journal 
Company,  said  the  newspapers 
have  some  misgivings  that  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest  exists 
when  its  staffers  work  as  official 
scorers. 

• 

Winohell  in  New  York 

Metropolitan  Daily,  a  stop¬ 
gap  tabloid  published  during  the 
New’  York  strike,  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  Walter  Winchell’s  Broad¬ 
way  column.  Glenn  Neville,  edi¬ 
tor  New  York  Mirror,  said  he 
had  sold  the  Mirror’s  rights  for 
$70  a  column.  The  Mirror  pays 
Winchell  triple  that  amount,  he 
.said,  adding  that  the  columnist 
desired  a  New  York  outlet. 
Metropolitan  Daily  is  published 
by  Charles  G.  Hagedorn,  who 
also  publishes  Town  &  Village, 
a  community  w’eekly. 
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Widow’s  Mite 
Used  to  Help 
Strike  Paper 

PoRTl.ANh,  Ore. 

A  new  cash  grant  from  a  rail¬ 
road  labor  group  will  be  used  to 
support  trade  unionists  oper¬ 
ating  the  daily  Portland 
Reporter  here. 

The  grant,  one  of  the  first  two 
to  be  announced  by  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Fund  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Labor  Executives’  Associa¬ 
tion,  amounts  to  $5,000.  The 
emergency  fund  was  set  up 
recently  by  transfer  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $50,000  in  assets  left 
over  from  the  Charles  E.  W right 
.Memorial  Fund,  which  was 
organized  following  the  .May, 
1955,  death  of  a  railway  carman 
during  a  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  strike  to  assure  sup¬ 
port  of  Wright’s  widow  and 
daughter. 

Following  remarriage  of  his 
widow  and  marriage  of  his  now- 
of-age  daughter,  Wright’s  fund 
was  turned  over  to  the  IlLEA, 
explained  Donald  S.  Beattie, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  grant  goes  to  the  Mult¬ 
nomah  Labor  Council’s  special 
account  “to  support  trade  union¬ 
ists  operating  the  successful 
Reporter,”  the  announcement 
indicated. 

The  Reporter,  l)orn  as  a 
weekly  shortly  after  start  of  the 
w’alkout  of  trade  unionists  from 
lx)th  the  Oregonian  and  the 
Oregon  Journal  on  Nov.  10, 
1959,  became  an  evening  daily 
on  Feb.  14,  1960. 

• 

Papers  Hoiioretl 
For  Saving  Ship 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  U.S.S.  North  Carolina 
Battleship  Commission  here,  pre¬ 
sented  a  picture  of  the  battle¬ 
ship,  sign^  by  Gov.  Terry  San¬ 
ford,  to  Ashley  B.  Futrell, 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  at  the  recent 
.Midwinter  Press  Institute  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  Futrell  was  president  of  ] 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  time  it  helped  save 
the  battleship  from  the  scrap- 
heap.  All  newspapers  in  the 
state,  dailies  and  weeklies, 
help^  raise  $315,000  to  save  the 
battleship. 

Presentation  was  made  by 
Hugh  Morton,  chairman  of  the 
Battleship  Commission,  and  J.  D. 
Fitz,  publisher  of  the  M organ- 
ton  News-Herald  and  secretary 
of  the  N.  C.  Press  Association. 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


Visit  Middle  South  art  museums  such  as  this  one,  where  Heavy  industry  in  the  Middle  South  produces  another 
steel  sculpture  makes  a  strong,  contemporary  pattern  beautiful  contemporary  shape— the  sleek  hull  of  a  ship 
against  a  graceful,  Greek-revival  colonnade.  assembled  by  giant  cranes  in  the  Avondale  Shipyards. 


RULF  OF  MEXICO 


In  the  changing  Middle  South,  you  can  see  patterns  of  progress  wherever  you  look. 
Eighty-four  colleges  and  universities  have  $550,000,000  invested  in  facilities  for 
learning.  With  museums,  orchestras,  community  theaters,  even  the  small  towns  give 
evidence  that  the  arts  are  flourishing.  It  is  the  prosperity  of  business  that  helps 
support  these  arts.  The  changing  Middle  South  is  a  rewarding  place  to  visit . . . 
an  exciting  and  profitable  place  to  live. 


The 

Middle  South  | 

UTILITIES  SYSTEM  \ 

INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Free  factual  news  quarterly.  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  Le. 


TODAY  ACHIEVING  FOR 
AMERICANS  ^MILUON 


CONCRETE  MASONRY 
INDUSTRY 

BiBDEna 


In  the  last  ten  years,  the  price  of  concrete  masonry  has 
remained  stable,  while  the  average  price  of  all  building 
materials  has  risen  88%.  Increasing  use  of  automation  in 
the  nation’s  3,700  concrete  masonry  plants  can  be 
expected  to  further  hold  down  costs— and  improve  quality 
.  .  .  making  concrete  a  ‘‘best  buy”  in  building  materi^s. 

Today,  a  single  automatic  block  machine  can  turn  out 
10,000  units  in  a  normal  working  day.  Handling,  stacking 
and  curing  operations  can  be  automated.  And  push-button 
control  of  the  concrete  mix  assures  a  new  accuracy  and 
uniformity  that  produces  masonry  of  the  highest  quality. 

Once  noted  mainly  for  its  utility,  concrete  masonry  has 
become  a  new  and  exciting  material.  Shapes,  sizes,  colors 


and  textures  are  almost  unlimited.  Last  year,  of  all  masonry 
used  for  walls,  70%  was  concrete  masonry. 

Contributing  importantly  to  such  advances  in  the  use  of 
concrete  are  79  leading  (and  competing)  cement 
companies  who  comprise  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion.  Research  findings  and  technical  data  are  made 
readily  available  to  the  entire  building  industry  through 
the  Association’s  35  nationwide  field  offices. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses 
of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 


' 


Burrelle,  75,  Snips 
300,000,000th  Clip 


Burrelle’s  Press  Clipping 
Bureau,  observing  its  75th  year, 
has  snipped  its  300,000,000  clip, 
in  the  estimate  of  Harold  E. 
Wynne,  present  president. 

It  was  on  Jan.  24,  1888,  he 
said,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Burrelle  started  clipping  news¬ 
papers  on  their  kitchen  table, 
and  selling  the  clippings  at  a 
penny  apiece.  From  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  clippings  a  week  for  a  few 
celebrities,  Burrelle’s  has  become 
the  largest  bureau  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  according  to  Mr. 
Wynne. 

Today  the  firm  serv'es  3,500 
clients,  sending  out  25,000  clip¬ 
pings  a  day,  or  more  than 
7,500,000  a  year.  The  present 
charge  is  15c  a  clipping. 

When  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  this  countrj' 
in  1939,  the  British  government 
subscribed  to  Burrelle’s  and 
received  more  than  500,000  clip¬ 
pings.  Recently  Ghana  sub¬ 
scribed  and  was  sent  100,000 
clippings.  A  drug  firm,  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Thalidomide  story, 
received  60,000  clippings. 

Harold  J.  Gerberg,  general 
manager,  said  Burrelle’s  sub¬ 
scribes  to  every  daily  newspaper 


in  the  United  States  and  to 
thousands  of  weeklies,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $100,000  a  year. 
Of  the  staff  of  350,  about  200 
are  readers. 

Burrelle’s  does  all  the  work 
in  its  building  in  Livingston, 
N.  J. 

The  business  was  acquired  by 
tbe  late  Frederick  Wynne  Sr.  in 
1918,  when  Mr.  Burrelle  died. 
His  two  sons  Harold  E.  and 
Arthur  V.  run  the  business. 

• 

Monahan  in  Midwest 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  John  H. 
Monahan  as  midwestem  man¬ 
ager  of  Army  Times  Publishing 
Company  has  lieen  announced 
by  Ralph  R.  Whittaker  Jr., 
director  of  publications.  He  has 
worked  out  of  the  Detroit  office 
for  the  past  two  years,  and 
prior  to  that  worked  for  the 
Detroit  Times. 

• 

Buys  Travel  Service 

Toledo,  O. 

The  Toledo  Blade  Company 
has  purchased  the  Toledo  World 
Travel  Service  Inc. 


OfRce  copies  of  EiP  disappearing?  Worse  yet— getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 

Name . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company . 

Mail  check  $c 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  V.S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Why  So  Bold  ? 


i  Visual  variety  is  often  introduced  into  the  news  col- 
I  umns  by  using  boldface  paragraphs,  sometimes  indented, 
j  at  intervals.  This  practice  seems  thoroughly  objectionable. 
I  Boldface  unavoidably  denotes  emphasis,  and  even 
I  though  it  is  used  solely  to  create  an  interesting  appear- 
i  ance,  there  is  no  way  to  make  this  clear  to  the  reader, 
j  I  have  noticed  that  even  copyreaders  have  a  hard  time 
I  making  up  their  minds  just  what  the  purpose  of  bold- 
j  faced  paragraphs  is.  The  reader,  consciously  or  sub- 
I  consciously  assuming  emphasis  is  intended,  often  is  non- 
I  plused  to  find  paragraphs  of  no  special  import  set  in 
I  black  type. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  paper  that  boldfaces 
I  paragraphs  to  convey  emphasis  and  not  as  a  typographi- 
I  cal  device.  This,  like  such  tricks  as  setting  sentences  and 
I  paragraphs  in  capitals,  insults  the  intelligence  of  the 
=  reader  who  has  any,  because  it  seizes  him  by  the  ear 
g  and  says,  in  effect,  “Pay  attention.  This  is  important.’’ 
"  He  will  resent  being  managed  in  such  fashion.  The  reader 

1  who  has  no  intelligence  is  unlikely  anyway  to  discern 
=  the  importance  of  what  is  being  thrust  at  him  by  typo- 

3  graphical  emphasis. 

2  This  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  editorials  than 

4  to  news  stories.  If  boldface  is  necessary  (or,  for  that 

I  matter,  capitals)  to  supply  emphasis,  the  editorial  is 

I  poorly  written. 

I  I  must  admit  that  I  am  prejudiced  against  the  visual 
I  effect  of  boldface  regardless  of  its  purpose.  It  gives  a 

I  page  a  spotty,  untidy  appearance.  Most  papers  edited 

I  with  discrimination  eschew  boldface  for  either  emphasis 

I  or  variety.  Short  boxed  stories  set  entirely  in  boldface 

I  are  a  somewhat  different  case.  In  that  instance  there  is 

I  no  likelihood  of  misconstrued  emphasis. 


Wayward  Words 


I  Specie  is  coin:  “The  payment  was  made  with  a  com-  I 
1  bination  of  specie  and  paper  money’’;  species  is  a  dis-  | 
1  tinct  scientific  category  of  animal  or  plant:  “Monkeys  | 

I  of  this  species  are  found  only  near  the  equator.”  | 

I  ♦  ♦  ♦  I 

I  Those  who  would  criticize  the  use  of  romance  as  a  | 
i  verb  must  differentiate  its  senses.  With  the  meaning  of  I 

I  exaggerate,  invent,  it  is  a  reputable  word  whose  use  | 

I  goes  back  to  1671.  “The  clergfyman’s  wife  had  nearly  | 

I  been  romanced  out  of  a  $203,000  inheritance,”  although  | 

^  aspersed  by  a  critic,  was  certainly  both  clear  and  accept-  e 

^  able  in  its  use  of  romance.  It  may  be  that  the  word  was 
interpreted  in  the  sense  make  love,  but  obviously  the 
^  meaning  of  the  statement  was  that  the  money  was  nearly 
lost  to  a  storyteller.  Romance  for  Make  love,  as  “There 
is  much  romancing  in  the  moonlight,”  may  be  described 
3  as  Hollywoodese  and  slangry,  although  this  sense  may 
-  easily  gain  in  reputability. 

=  *  *  * 

=  Provided  is  often  considered  preferable  to  providing 
I  in  the  sense  of  if,  but  there  is  no  valid  basis  for  such  a 
s  preference.  The  writer  who  is  tempted  to  set  dowm  either 
I  provided  or  providing  in  this  sense,  however,  should  try 
I  if,  and  if  it  fits,  use  it. 

0  «  *  * 

j  It  is  desirable  to  differentiate  onetime  (former)  from 
I  one-time  (single-occasion).  “He  is  a  onetime  prospector” 

I  (at  one  time,  he  was  a  prospector) ;  “It  was  a  one-time 
j  attempt”  (the  attempt  was  made  only  once). 
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FEATURE  -  FOR  -  FEATURE 


SCAN-A  GRAVER  IS  THE  “BEST  BUY” 
ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 


ECONOMICAL..  .  Scan-A-Gravcr®  delivers 
any  size  cut  up  to  full  8"  x  10".  There’s  no  out¬ 
size  cylinder  area— no  need  to  waste  time  waiting 
to  gang  copy— no  compromise  on  (juality  because 
of  need  to  gang.  Less  waste  of  engraving  material. 

FASTER  .  .  .  Scan-A-Graver  produces  cuts 
ready  for  press,  in  minutes.  Lets  you  vary  con¬ 
trast  in  seconds,  make  individual  cuts  as  you 
need  them— without  wasting  engraving  material. 
Produces  reverse  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 

EASIER  .  .  .  Anyone  can  operate  a  Scan-A- 
Graver.  Simplified  controls  are  mounted  for  easy 
access.  No  clumsy  metal  plates  to  handle.  And 
free  training,  on  your  ijremises,  turns  your  oper¬ 
ators  into  experts. 

STURDIER  . .  .  No  w’orry  about  downtime. 
Each  rugged  model  is  custom  designed  for  heavy- 
duty  around-the-clock  use.  14  years  of  experience 
mean  operating  problems  have  been  "built-out.” 


^AIRCHII-D 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU..  N.  V.  AMSTERDAM 


VERSATILE..  .  Whatever  your  engraving 
requirements,  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  Scan- 
A-Gravers  of  varying  capabilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

SERVICE  . .  .  Service  (and  all  engraving  ma¬ 
chines  reqtiire  sendee! )  is  performed  by  factory- 
trained  Fairchild  specialists  who  are  recognized 
experts  in  electronic-engraving,  j)hotography, 
printing  techniques. 

For  performance,  reliability  and  economy  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  market  matches  Scan-A-Graver.  Get 
the  complete  story.  Mail  this  coupon  today. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  SAG  6 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
the  Fairchild  lease-purchase  plan. 

□  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  in 

in  leasing  in  purchasing  lease  with  option  to  buy 

NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

STREET - 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Zoom  and  Sequence 
Cameras  Described 

Bv  Bob  ^  ariifr 


BOOM,  BOOM,  BOOM! — Paul  Cannon,  left,  and  two  fellow  photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  Chicago  bureau  of  Associated  Press — Harry  Hall  and 
Larry  Stoddard — show  off  the  trophies  they  collected  in  the  picture 
competition  of  the  Chicago  Press  Photographers  Association. 


News  photopraphy  is  always 
helped  alon^  by  new  pieces  of 
(Kpiipnient. 

A  Nikon  product,  for  example, 
the  Nikkorex  Zoom-35,  is  the 
first  35mm  single  lens  reflex 
camera  with  a  built-in  zoom  lens 
which  has  a  variable  focal  length 
ranging  from  43mm  to  86mm. 
A  photographer  can  rapidly 
compo.se  five  variations  on  a 
scene  or  subject  simply  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  ring  on  the  lens  barrel. 

The  zooming  operation  is 
worker!  either  before  or  after 
focusing  and  once  a  photogra¬ 
pher  has  focused  critically  the 
zooming  will  not  affect  his  pic¬ 
ture.  The  five  focal  lengths  — 
43mm,  5()mm,  60mm,  70mm  and 
86mm  —  can  be  alternated  very 
quickly  for  an  effective  distance 
of  from  four  feet  to  infinity. 

Having  the  various  focal 
lengths  in  one  lens,  with  rapid 
zooming,  a  photographer  does 
not  waste  precious  moments 
changing  lenses  or  working 
three  or  four  cameras. 

Another  new  product  is  the 
Graph-Check  Sequence  Cam¬ 
era,  an  outlandish-looking  unit 
which  produces  eight,  stop-mo¬ 
tion  prints  which  the  photogra¬ 
pher  can  see  in  10  seconds.  This 
camera  is  primarily  designed  for 
sports  enthusiasts  who  want  to 
study  their  golf  or  tennis 
strokes,  but  it  is  of  interest  to 
professionals  in  the  use  it  makes 
of  the  Polaroid  Land  Film 
Holder. 

The  camera  features  eight 
separate  lenses  and  fast  .shut¬ 
ters.  The  operator  simply  aims 
and  shoots,  each  shutter  click¬ 
ing  in  automatic  sequence  at 
1/lOOOth  of  a  second.  The  3,- 
000-speed  Polaroid  Film  records 
an  eight-frame  4x5  picture 
which  is  developed  and  ready 
for  viewing  in  10  seconds. 

*  *  « 

‘33'  IN  .STATE  COLKTS 

The  intent  of  a  suggtstion 
last  week  by  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  relative  to  Canon  35, 
was  misstated  in  last  week’s 
E&P  account.  The  policy-mak¬ 
ing  body,  in  addition  to  retain¬ 
ing  its  disapproval  of  photo¬ 
graphing  and  broadcasting  of 
trials,  recommended: 

“That  the  rule-making  author¬ 
ity  in  each  state  exercise  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  adopt¬ 
ing  canons  of  ethics  in  the  in- 
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tercst  of  state-wide  uniformity, 
and  avoidance  of  confusion  and 
pressures  that  have  I'esulted  in 
some  jurisdictions  where  magis¬ 
trates  or  judges  have  individ¬ 
ually  adopted  rules  concerning 
conduct  of  their  courts.” 

Thus,  the  ABA  argued  for 
state-wide  adoption  of  the  ban. 
Last  week’s  report  indicated 
that  it  had  recommended  that 
rule-making  authorities  decide 
whether  or  not  judges  would  be 
given  discretion  in  the  matter. 

The  same  story  erred  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  lemarks  qjioted  as 
being  Joseph  Costa’s  final  plea 
were  made  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
prates  on  the  floor  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  quoted  remarks,  attack¬ 
ing  the  association’s  final  study 
i'ei)ort  on  Canon  35,  weie  made 
previous  to  that  session.  In  his 
final  plea,  from  the  floor,  he 
confined  himself  to  a  statement 
pleading  with  delegates  to  give 
in’ess  photography  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing. 

«  «  * 

MIMMl  M  WAGE 

Does  the  press  photographer, 
as  an  occupational  group,  enjoy 
any  special  .status  or  exception 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act? 

The  question  was  put  recently 
to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  with 
the  result  that  the  administra¬ 
tor,  Clarence  T.  Lundquist,  gave 
a  “No”  answ'er  with  this 
explanation: 

“An  occasional  newspaper 
photographer  may  be  found  on 
papers  with  very  large  circula¬ 
tion  w'ho  devotes  all  but  an 
insubstantial  amount  of  his 
time  to  specialty  photopp’aphy 
w’here  artistic  effect  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  and  the 
result  is  dependent  upon  inven¬ 
tion,  imagination,  or  talent. 

The  available  information  in¬ 
dicates,  however,  that  the  great 
majority  of  new’spaper  photog¬ 
raphers  do  not  perform  w’ork 
which  is  original  and  creative  in 
character,  wdthin  the  meaning  of 
the  regulations. 

“In  .summary,  it  has  been  the 
Division’s  experience  that,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  typical  news 
photographer  engaged  in  taking 
spot  pictures  of  news  events  or 
persons  for  use  in  illustrating 
new’s  stories  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  exemption  as 


a  professional  employee.  This  is 
true  irrespective  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  particular  news 
event  or  the  prominence  of  the 
person  involved. 

“Such  employees,  contractual 
or  other  agreements  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  must 
therefore  be  paid  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.15  an  hour  ($1.25  an 
hour  beginning  Sept.  3,  1963) 
and  overtime  compensation  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  their  regular 
rates  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  over  40  in  any  work¬ 
week.” 

• 

Photog  Covers 
Iraqui  Revolt 

First  pictures  from  Iraq  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  regime  of 
Premier  Abdel  Karim  Kassem 
were  transmitted  by  United 
Press  International  Feb.  12.  The 
four  photos  wrere  made  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  by  James  Howard,  chief 
photographer  for  UPI  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  pictures  showed  w’reck- 
age  of  government  buildings, 
anti-aircraft  guns,  tanks  and 
armored  cars,  and  soldiers  on 
duty. 

Mr.  Howard  also  sent  his  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  post-re¬ 
volt  scenes.  The  weekend  coup 
had  resulted  in  the  execution  of 
Kassem  and  several  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenants. 

Mr.  Howard  went  to  Baghdad 
fiom  Beirut  on  Feb.  11  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Beirut  the  next  day 
where  he  filed  his  pictures  and 
dispatch  to  the  London  bureau. 

He  was  credited  with  a  beat 
in  August,  1961,  w-hen  13  Italian 
Air  Force  men  attached  to 
United  Nations  forces  in  the 
Congo  w’ere  slaughtered  by  na¬ 
tives. 


Police  Told  to  Slop 
News  Interference 

Dallas 

Police  Chief  Jesse  Curry  has 
warned  Dallas  police  to  coop- 
<‘rate  with  newsmen  or  face  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action. 

His  order  came  after  the  po¬ 
lice  department  twice  within  a 
week  received  complaints  of  uni¬ 
formed  officers  interfering  with 
the  work  of  news  photographers 
covering  ijolice  incidents. 

In  one  instance,  a  patrolman 
accused  a  Dallas  News  photog¬ 
rapher  of  bad  taste  in  photo¬ 
graphing  two  young  girls  who 
l)ecame  hy.sterical  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident. 

In  the  other  case,  a  jwlice 
sergeant  made  cameramen  wait 
for  almost  an  hour  before  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  at  the  scene  of  a 
murder. 

Chief  Curry  said  newsmen 
have  a  right  to  cover  incidents 
occurring  in  a  public  place  with¬ 
out  unwarranted  interference 
by  the  police. 

• 

Teaching  History 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  News,  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  fourth  year  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  New¬ 
ark  College  of  Engineering.  He 
teaches  an  elective  course  in 
modern  American  History  to 
juniors  and  seniors. 

• 

Sports  Director 

Carl  Lundquist,  who  was  with 
United  Press  for  20  years  before 
becoming  promotions  director 
for  the  National  Association  of 
Professional  Baseball  Leagues, 
has  joined  Grey  Advertising 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  sports 
director. 
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a  good  business  reason 
for  thinking  negative . . .  money 


1.  Money  saved  by  the  shorter,  simpler  process  for  reproducing  spot  news  pictures  in  color, 
the  Kodak  color  negative  system — less  than  3  hours  from  camera  "click"  to  engraving  room 

2.  Money  made  from  additional  sales — both  circulation  and  advertising  Spot  news  pictures  in  color 
not  only  help  newsstand  sales,  but  also  help  advertise  your  color  availability.  ■  Ask  your 

Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  about  the  Kodak  color  negative  system,  (especially 
the  new,  faster  KODAK  EKTACOLOR  Professional  120  roll  film — ASA  80, 
balanced  for  electronic  flash  and  daylight). 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


CIRCLLATION 


Change  to  Carriers 
Beneficial  to  Weekly 


Bea\'erton,  Ore. 

Shifting  of  distribution  from 
mail  to  carrier  delivery  has 
prove<l  beneficial  for  the  Beav¬ 
erton  Valley  Timex,  accordinp  to 
Elbert  Hawkins,  co-publisher  of 
the  weekly. 

The  Times  started  its  chanpe- 
over  in  April  1962  (when  it  was 
still  known  as  the  Valley  News) 
with  one  principal  benefit  in 
mind  —  to  pet  the  i)aper  into 
the  homes  of  its  subscriliers  one 
day  earlier. 

“We’ve  been  learninp  .some- 
thinp  new  every  week  alwut  car¬ 
riers  and  are  convinced  that  it 
was  a  sound  move  base<l  on 
present  costs  and  the  prowth  of 
our  paper,”  Mr.  Hawkins  said. 
“I’ll  puarantee  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  will  meet  more  of  his  sub- 
scril)ers  at  prassroots  level,  too, 
with  this  method. 

“I  wind  up  dioppinp  a  paper 
off  now  and  then  to  some  sub- 
scril)er  a  carrier  has  missed,” 
he  explained.  “.4nd  I’m  meetinp 
more  people  —  somethinp  a  pub- 
lishei-  should  be  doinp  anyway. 


YOUR  BEST  BUY 
IN  AMERICAN 
FLAG  KITS! 


DON’T  MISS  THIS  PROVEN  PUBLIC 
SERVICE.  OFFER  YOUR  READERS 
THE  FINEST  VALUE  ANYWHERE! 

•  8'  aluminum  pole  with  step-on 
bracket  for  ground  insertion, 
plus  aluminum  wall  bracket. 

•  50-star  sewn  flag,  3'  x  5'. 

•  Ball  top  and  halyard. 

•  Slim  3'  mailable  display  box. 

Guaranteed  /V  f \ 

Adv.  Mats  I JP  M  I 

Available  y  COMPARE! 

Writ*  •  Wire  •  Phone  Collect 

AMERICAN  FLAG  KIT  MFG.  CO. 
1401  W.  Webster  Chicago  14,  III. 
Phone:  5494730 


In  addition,  our  readers  are  re- 
ceivinp  their  papers  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  as  compared  to 
Thursday  morninp  or  afternoon 
under  the  mail  delivery  sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  Beaverton  paper  hired  a 
trainer!  circulation  man  to  su- 
jiervi.se  the  operation  when  the 
chanpeover  was  l)epun.  The  first 
week  14  boys  were  put  on  routes, 
with  another  dozen  the  second 
w{>ek  and  so  on  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  carrier  force  of  more  than 
70  boys  was  completed.  Averape 
route  size  (the  boys  carry  both 
the  V’alley  Times  for  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  its  companion  shopper 
edition)  is  about  160  papers  per 
carrier. 

*  *  * 

SI  BIRB  .SUPPLEMENT 

A  special  suburban  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Prexx  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  by  iMjth  reader  and 
advertiser  alike. 

Desipned  to  present  commun¬ 
ity  news  in  .small-town  style,  the 
.section  features  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  which  the  repular  news¬ 
paper  cannot  accommodate 
l»ecause  of  space  limitations. 

It  ser\'es  new  housinp  develop¬ 
ments  in  West  London,  contain- 
inp  more  than  5,000  Free  Press 
subscribers. 

Printed  on  preen  newsprint, 
the  section  is  scheduled  to 
apj)ear  on  alternate  Tuesdays 
in  repular  editions  of  the  Free 
Press. 

.4dvertisinp  in  the  supplement 
is  restricted  to  adv'ertisers  in 
the  area  served.  The  first  issue 
carried  about  8,000  lines. 

*  *  * 

I  P  TO  A  DIME 

The  Seheneetady  (N.  Y.) 


CHARTEi 


RURAL 
ROUTE 
TUBES 

SAVE  $  $  $ 

BUY  YEAR'S  SUPPLY  WE  WILL 
SHIP  AND  BILL  AS  YOU  NEED  THEM 

^SEE 
S  THRU 
^  BACK 

„  PLASTIC 

U*aNArlD  UM-LON«  •  MAINTfNANCE 

MOUNTING 
POST 


Prime  Steel 


SION  OF 


WnAjhe  STEEL  CITY  Corp 

BOX  1115,  YOOHCSTOWM,  0 


afternoon  Union-Star  on  Feb.  11 
raised  its  price  from  5c  to  10c 
and  to  42c  per  week  home- 
delivered.  The  Schenectady 
morninp  Gazette  is  7c. 

*  *  * 

‘TORTURED’  TUBES 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  released  the  results 
of  laboratory  tests  which 
resulted  in  its  six-year  puaran¬ 
tee  on  PermaTube  motor  route 
tubes. 

The  tests  showed  that  Perma- 
Tubes  which  had  been  in  use  for 
more  than  three  years,  under  all 
climatic  conditions,  had  lost 
nothinp  in  tensile  strenpth,  and 
only  5%  in  color,  7'^  in  impact 
strenpth  and  2%  in  elasticity. 

Meade  Monroe,  NEA  vice- 
president,  said  “the  tests  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  is  no  forseeable 
limit  on  life  expectancy.”  The 
tests  were  conducted  by  Phillips 
Chemical  Testinp  Laboratories, 
experts  on  plastics.  The  three- 
year-old  PermaTubes  were  “tor¬ 
tured”  in  machines  which  pound, 
squeeze,  stretch,  chill  and  sun- 
scorch. 

Under  the  new  puarantee, 
NEA  aprees  to  accept  return  of 
any  tubes  which  do  not  last  six 
years  and  will  pive  full  credit 
on  the  next  tube  order  for  the 
unused  portion  of  the  puarantee 
period.  Vandalism,  natural 
catastrophe  and  vehicular  dam- 
ape  are  exemptetl  from  the 
hazards  covered. 

*  *  * 

CHANGE  IN  FINDLAY 

Robert  Bellers  has  been 
named  urban  circulation  man- 
aper  of  the  Findlay  (O.)  Re- 
publican-Courier,  followinp  the 
retirement  of  John  R.  Schuck. 
Mr.  Zellers  has  been  assistant 
circulation  manaper  since  No¬ 
vember.  Previously  he  was  a 
classified  advertisinp  salesman. 
*  *  * 

Al  Frazier  —  from  circula¬ 
tion  manaper,  Thoxisand  Oakx 
(Calif.)  Cone  jo  Chroniele,  to 
assistant  CM,  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press. 

e  *  * 

Dillis  WiixiAMS  —  from 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journxil  Star  to 
Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report 
circulation  department. 

• 

Salute  to  Women 

Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

Forty  tabloid  papes  about 
women’s  activities  in  western 
Oranpe  County  marked  the 
annual  Salute  to  Women  edition 
of  the  Garden  Grove  Daily  News 
Jan.  28.  Women’s  editor  Lydia 
Wilson,  who  was  detached  from 
her  normal  duties  to  write  the 
entire  edition,  covered  140  clubs 
and  four  PTA  Councils  in  the 
1800  inches  of  copy.  A  photo 
montape  with  color  was  carried 
on  the  cover. 


Gannett  Elmira 
Paper  All-Day 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  morninp  Elmira  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  eveninp  Elmira 
Star-Gazette,  of  the  Gannett 
Group,  have  been  combined  into 
an  all-day  newspaper. 

The  chanpe  was  effective  Feb. 
1,  when  subscribers  to  the 
Advertiser  bepan  receiving 
morninp  editions  and  Star- 
Gazette  subscribers  the  eveninp 
editions. 

Innovations  included  a  new 
lx)dy  type  (Aurora,  8*2  point  on 
9^2)  ;  a  new  clean-cut  vipnette, 
replacinp  a  former  outline  style; 
publication  of  the  complete  New 
York  Stock  Exchanpe  report, 
set  full-measure  by  'TTS;  and 
twin  comic  and  entertainment 
papes.  The  editorial  pape  of  the 
combined  publications  is  that  of 
the  former  Star-Gazette. 

The  Feb.  1  editions  has  88 
columns  of  readinp  matter  in  24 
papes. 

All  advertisinp  runs  in  eve¬ 
ninp  and  morninp  inlitions. 

General  Manaper  Robert  R. 
Eckert  announced  four  i)romo- 
tions:  Burt  Blazur,  from  news 
editor  to  assistant  manapinp  edi¬ 
tor;  Donald  C.  Johnson,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Press,  Binphamton,  to  city 
t*ditor;  Charles  W.  Barber,  for¬ 
mer  chief  editorial  writer,  Star- 
Gazette,  to  iKlitor  of  the  editorial 
pape,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Nelco- 
ski,  from  reporter  and  assistant 
regional  editor  to  women’s 
editor. 

• 

Best  Sports  Pages 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
had  the  best  sports  papes  in 
1962,  according  to  the  first  an¬ 
nual  competition  of  the  Ontario 
Sportswriters  and  Sportscast- 
ers  Association.  The  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator  was  named  as 
having  the  best  sports-pape 
makeup.  For  papers  between  15,- 
000  and  50,000  daily  circulation 
the  Kitehener-W aterloo  (Ont.) 
Record  was  awarded  the  best 
writing  honors  and  the  St. 
Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard  the 
liest  sports-pape  makeup.  For 
papers  under  15,000  circulation 
the  Port  Arthur  (Ont.)  News- 
Chronicle  won  both  awards. 

• 

Montana  Trails 

Billings,  Mont. 

Forts  and  Trails  of  Old  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Wyoming  is  the  title 
of  a  tabloid  section  of  the  Bill¬ 
ings  Gazette  to  be  published 
May  11.  The  section  has  been 
in  production  since  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1962.  It  is  priced  at  25 
cents. 
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How  Do  You  Read 
Stock  Tables? 


‘751  h’  Edition 
Sees  Facsimile 
Paper  in  1988 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Tlio  Star-lieuron  observed  its 
75th  anniversary  Jan.  27  with 
a  sjH'i  ial  supplement  of  20  tab¬ 
loid  iiapes.  Its  cover  was  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  fiont  page  of 
the  Axlitahuln  Itailjf  Beacon,  the 
community’s  first  continuous 
daily  newspaper  to  which  the 
Star-Heacon  traces  its  origin. 
An  inside  page  reproduced  a 
1900  front  page  of  the  Auhta- 
hula  Beacon-Record,  one  of  the 
transition  newspapers. 

The  supplement  featured  a 
10-column  picture  of  84  em- 
])loye.s  in  its  centerspread.  The 
first  i)art  of  the  section  was  his¬ 
toric  —  of  both  the  newspaper 
and  the  community  —  and  the 
last  half  was  devoted  to  picture-  | 
.stories  of  each  department  of 
the  newspaper. 

One  page  on  “Your  Star-Bea¬ 
con  in  1988”  forecast  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  newspaper  on  its 
lOOth  anniversary:  Smaller  in 
size  but  with  moie  pages,  more 
readable,  more  pictures,  full 
color  and  “delivered  instantly 
from  the  news  room  into  your 
home  by  an  electronic  process, 
probably  facsimile.” 

The  Beacon  was  established 
Jan.  26,  1888,  by  a  building  con¬ 
tractor,  J.  H.  Scrivens.  His  son 
helped  with  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  duties  and  two  daughters 
ran  the  composing  room. 

Seven  mergers  created  the 
Star  &  Beacon,  purchased  by 
the  late  Claude  A.  Rowley  in 
1920.  The  i)resent  publisher  is 
C.  A.  Rowley’s  son,  Donald  C. 
Rowley. 


Scholarship  Honors 
Johnston  at  Purdue 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Approximately  $2,500  has 
been  contributed  by  friends  to 
establish  a  permanent  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Purdue  University  in 
honor  of  Thomas  R.  Johnston, 
director  of  information,  who  is 
retiring  March  1  after  45  years 
of  service  to  the  University. 

Recently,  465  friends  attended 
a  surprise  party  for  “Tommy 
Johnston.”  A  portrait  of  him 
was  accepted  for  the  University 
by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Bovde,  pres¬ 
ident. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association  in  1930.  He 
handled  i)ublicity  for  the  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Fair  for  25  years. 
Early  in  his  career  he  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Terre  Haute  and 
Fort  Wayne. 


Newspaper  stock 
tables  are  not  nearly 
so  forbidding  as  they 
look.  It  you  are  a 
stoekholder  and  want 
to  watch  your  stock 
( as  you  should )  or  it  you  are  thinking 
about  investing  and  would  like  to 
follow  a  few  stocks  for  a  while,  you 
should  make  a  habit  of  checking  the 
stock  tables  in  your  daily  newspaper. 
There  are  just  two  rules  to  remember: 
First,  pay  attention  to  the  column 
headings.  And  second,  don’t  overlook 
anv  footnotes  that  may  apply  to  the 
stocks  you  are  watching. 

Suppose  you  want  information 
about  Topical  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  winch  we  will  say  is  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  E.xchange.  You 
open  your  newspaper  to  the  financial 
page,  look  for  the  heading  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  Transactions,  and 
find  Typical  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  in  alphabetical  order,  abbrevi¬ 
ated  Tvp.  Mfg.  The  listing,  including 
the  column  headings,  probably  looks 
something  like  this: 

— Ho2—  StociTi  Salel  NeT 

Hifth  Law  Divtn$  in  100  s  Op«n  HiRh  Low  Close  ChR. 
001 '2  4J  Lrp.  .411.2  29  491/2  ol  49  1/4  OO  H/i 

The  two  figures  preceding  the  name 
of  the  company  ( which,  by  the  way, 
you'll  usually  find  only  in  big-city 
newspapers )  represent  the  stock’s 
highest  and  lowest  prices  for  the 
current  year.  The  figure  2  right  after 
Typ.  Mfg.  means  that  the  stock  is 
currently  paying  dividends  totaling 
$2.00  per  share  annually,  and  the 
ne.xt  column  indicates  that  2900  shares 
of  the  stock  were  bought  and  sold 
during  the  day  in  question. 

The  next  four  columns,  headed 
Open,  High,  Low,  and  Close,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  first  sale  of  the  day  was 
at  49)2  ($49.50)  per  share,  the  high¬ 
est  price  during  the  day  was  51 
($51.00),  the  lowest  was  49/1 
($49.25),  and  the  last  sale  for  the 
day  was  at  50  ($50.00),  a  quarter  of 


a  point  or  25p  a  share  above  the  clos¬ 
ing  price  of  the  preceding  business 
day.  Note  that  Net  Chg.  means  the 
change  from  one  dav  to  the  ne.xt,  not 
during  a  single  dav. 

W’hat  use  is  all  this  inlormation  to 
the  investor  or  prospective  investor'r* 
Well,  if  you  want  to  know  the  cur¬ 
rent  yield,  the  percentage  return  you 
could  expect  to  get  if  you  bought  the 
stock,  just  dix’ide  the  current  price  of 
the  stock  into  the  annual  dividend. 
For  the  yield  on  Tx  pical  Manufactur¬ 
ing,  you  would  divide  $50.00  into 
$2.(X)  to  learn  that  you  could  expect 
a  A%  return,  which  is  somewhat  better 
than  the  approximately  3!?  median 
vield  of  all  di\  idend-paying  common 
stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  currently. 

Obviously,  the  column  headed 
Sales  in  lOO’s  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  buying  and  selling 
of  your  stock  that  is  being  done.  To 
be  meaningful,  this  figure  should  be 
noted  over  a  period  of  time,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  market  iictivitx'  in 
other  stocks  in  the  same  industrv, 
and  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
total  v'ohime  of  trading  as  well. 
(You’ll  find  volume  figures  for  the 
market  as  a  whole  elsewhere  on  the 
financial  page.  During  U)61,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  more  than  4,000,000  shares 
changed  hands  daily.  The  U)62  aver¬ 
age  to  date  is  around  3.000,000  to 
3.500,000.)  A  sudden  increase  in  the 
trading  activitv  in  a  stock  may  mean 
any  of  a  number  of  things— for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  companv  has  made 
an  important  announcement  iibout 
its  affairs  or  that  recent  news  develop¬ 
ments  seem  to  indicate  a  coming 
change  in  the  company’s  fortunes— 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

In  short,  there’s  plenty  of  food  for 
thought  in  the  stock  tables  of  vour 
paper.  And  don’t  forget  the  footnotes! 

Next  Week:  How  Mach  Does  It 
Cost  to  Buy  and  Sell  Stocks? 


H  MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PIERCE,  FENNER  Gl  SMITH  INC 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  5,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

WHAT  MAKES  A  WINNER? 


Ry  Kirk  Friedmuii 

For  the  jiast  four  years  two 
newspapers  have  been  taking 
turns  on  the  Sweepstakes  award 
of  the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  ItXtO,  the  Mt.  Kisco  Patent 
Tnuler  won  the  plaque.  Under 
New  York  Pi*ess  Association 
rules  for  previous  winners,  it 
wasn’t  eligible  to  compete  in 
1961  when  the  Sayville  Suffolk 
County  yjeu'nt  won  the  top 
award.  Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  i)resi- 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
Trader,  automatically  l)ecame 
the  awards  chairman  and 
handed  out  the  plaques. 

.  In  1962,  the  News  wasn’t 
<*ligible  and  Joseph  C.  Jahn, 
tnlitor  of  the  News,  performed 
the  chairman’s  task  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  winner  again  was 
the  Patent  Trader. 

Yesterday  (Feb.  15)  at  the 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Carll  Tucker 
and  Joe  Jahn  reversed  )>ositions 
once  more  at  the  awards  lunch¬ 
eon.  The  News  won  five  firsts, 
four  seconds  and  three  honor¬ 
able  mentions.  The  firsts  were  in 
Editorial  Page,  Use  of  Pictures, 
Spot  News  Pictures,  Editorial 
Excellence  and  Best  Single  Ad¬ 
vertising  Idea.  The  .seconds  were 
in  Use  of  Featuie  Material,  Best 
News  Stor\%  Non-Spot  News 
Pictures,  and  Advertising  Pho¬ 
tography;  the  honorables  were 
in  Community  Sei-vice,  Front 
Page  and  Greatest  Improve¬ 
ment. 

Three  Spes’ifies 

Earlier  this  W’eek,  Joe  Jahn 
l)ut  award-winning  down  to 
three  specifics:  being  a  journal 
of  record;  etlitorial  leadership; 
community  service. 

The  first,  he  said,  covered  all 
the  “obligations”  of  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  the  “fair  presentation 
of  news.”  Joe  pointed  out  that 
when  someone  in  the  community 
is  arrested,  the  News  makes  an 
effort  to  contact  him  before  the 
story  is  written  so  he  has  a 
chance  to  comment. 

A  journal  of  record,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joe,  compiles  vital  statis¬ 
tics  in  a  community  —  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  etc.  —  and 
serves  as  a  guidepost  for  every 
kind  of  community  activity  — 
IKtlitical,  social,  civic,  service, 
leligious  and  fraternal. 

Moving  on  to  editorial  leader¬ 
ship,  Joe  emphasized  balance. 
He  believes  in  definite  stands 
for  editorials  and  giv'es  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  space  on  the 
editorial  page  to  present  op¬ 


posite  points  of  view. 

.Stiiiiiilales  Kt‘ader^ 

“We  look  at  our  editorial 
pages  as  not  so  much  to  .sell 
ideas  as  to  stimulate  reader.s 
into  thinking,”  Joe  said,  jjoint- 
ing  out  that  the  News  encour¬ 
ages  letters  that  are  critical. 
“On  the  issues  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  letter-writers  keep  busy  tell¬ 
ing  me  how  wrong  I  am,”  he 
added. 

He  deals  with  all  issues  in  his 
editorials.  “Editorials  .should  l)e 
factual  but  hard  hitting,”  Joe 
continued.  “If  things  are  wrong 
in  the  community,  we  expo.se 
them  but  include  suggestions  for 
lettering  them.” 

The  editorial  topics  range 
from  the  .streets  of  Sa>'ville  to 
the  capitals  of  New'  York  and 
the  United  States  to  the  jungles 
of  the  Far  East.  “We  have  to 
make  readers  aware  that  what 
happens  in  South  Viet  Nam  is 
important  to  them,”  he  said. 
“And  that  how  we  treat  neigh- 
Ixjrs  whose  skin  pigmentation 
may  be  different  from  ours  is 
important  to  foreign  i)olicy.” 

Mu>t  liiipurlant 

But  Joe  didn’t  really  warm  up 
to  his  .subject  until  he  got  into 
his  third  area  —  Community 
.Sei’vice. 

“This  is  the  role  that  puts 
the  small  tow'n  paper  above  a 
journal  of  record  and  purveyor 
of  opinion,”  Joe  said.  “In  many 


respects  this  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  role  of  all.” 

He  pictured  it  as  a  plodding, 
week-by-w'eek  and  sometimes  un¬ 
spectacular  and  frustrating 
campaign  to  prov'e  to  both  the 
paper  and  its  readers  that  “if 
ihe  towm’s  paper  should  go  out 
of  business,  the  community 
might  as  well  tear  up  Main 
Street.” 

The  awards  that  Joe  is  ))roud- 
est  of  —  and  dozens  of  them 
line  the  small  front  office  wall  of 
the  New's  —  are  the  ones  for 
community  serv'ice  —  local,  .state 
and  national. 

To  him,  community  service 
means  helping  the  needy  and 
helping  those  citizens  who  sel- 
ilom  have  a  voice  in  anything 
or  anyone  to  stand  up  for  them. 

(htasi  Guard  IVniviitiis 

Joe  went  back  through  the 
77  years  of  the  paper’s  history 
to  show'  how  from  meetings  in 
Ihe  New's  offices  came  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  The  first  pension  ever 
aw'arded  to  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Liv'esaving  Serv'ice,  now' 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

•  The  creation  of  Sayvi lie’s 
first  public  bathing  beach. 

•  The  public  library. 

•  A  campaign  for  automobile 
seat  belts  w'hich  stai-ted  10  years 
ago  despite  widespread  .scorn 
for  the  idea. 

•  The  acquisition  of  jjroperty 
W'hich  liecame  the  site  of  Say- 
ville’s  first  public  high  school. 

•  The  creation  of  a  Little 
League  organization  and  the 
construction  of  a  Little  League 
Stadium. 

•  The  formation  of  free  am¬ 
bulance  serv'ice. 

•  The  Hoag  Fund  (in  memoiTi' 


of  Francis  Hoag,  late  evlitor  and 
publi.sher  of  the  New's),  which 
assists  needy  in  the  community. 

•  The  Citizens  Committee 
which  succeeded  in  re-zoning 
4,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land 
for  industrial  u.se  and  in  i)er- 
suading  the  first  of  .several  in- 
du.stries  to  locate  in  the  area. 

•  The  establishment  of  a 
liermanent  campus  for  Adelphi 
Suffolk  College,  the  area’s  first 
four-year  liberal  arts  college. 
(Of  all  the  cru.sades  Joe  has 
particii)ated  in  as  reporter  and 
later  editor  of  the  New's  during 
the  pa.st  25  years,  the  e.stab- 
lishment  of  the  college  is  his 
proudest  achievement.  An  edi¬ 
tor  who  never  went  to  college 
him.self,  he’s  on  the  Board  of 
Overseers  and  his  son  is  attend¬ 
ing  the  college.) 

Tour  of  llie  Area 

We  hopi)ed  into  Joe’s  car  with 
him  for  a  tour  of  the  area  and 
to  see  for  ourselv'es  the  re.sults 
of  .some  of  those  crusades.  .And, 
as  he  drove  out  of  Sayville’s 
Main  Street,  heading  for  the 
b  a  V  f  r  o  n  t,  this  49-year-old 
small-tow'n  editor  reviewed  some 
of  his  ow'n  history. 

He  came  to  Sayville  when  he 
was  six  years  old  and  it  was 
a  small  .semi-rural  community. 
The  big  industry  then  was  fish¬ 
ing  and  clamming  and  Sayville 
<lid  a  flourishing  resort  business. 

He  later  spent  five  years  as 
a  reporter  on  sports  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  then  came 
back  to  his  hometown  in  1938 
as  a  reporter  for  the  News.  Ten 
years  later  Francis  Hoag  died 
and  Joe  was  named  the  editor 
of  the  News. 

Looking  back  through  the 
years,  Joe  traced  the  changes  in 
l)oth  the  area  and  the  paper 
itself  as  suburbia  moved  out 
toward  Sayville,  60  miles  east  of 
New  York  City  and  half-way 
across  Long  Island. 

“Because  of  the  growth  of  the 
little  communities  here  in  recent 
years,  we  had  to  cut  dowm  con¬ 
siderably  on  our  county  cover¬ 
age,”  Joe  said.  “Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  County  Board  of 
Superv'isors  was  big  news  for  us 
but  not  anymore.  Covering  the 
county  became  a  .space  problem. 
[The  News  runs  16  full-sized 
pages.]  We  concentrated  on 
local  news  in  the  five  or  six 
villages  in  this  end  of  Suffolk 
County.  There  are  10  townships 
in  Suffolk  County,  which  has  a 
total  population  of  750,000,  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  size.  We 
eventually  became  interested  in 
only  one  part  of  Islip  Township, 
which  has  180,000  persons — 
namely  our  own  east  end.” 

This  east  end  is  a  closely-knit 
area  of  five  villages  which  Joe 

{Continued  on  page  52) 


FAMILIAR  SCENE — ^This  was  the  scene  of  the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  newspaper  awards  in  1961  when  Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Mt.  Kisco  Patent  Trader,  left,  made  the  Sweepstakes 
Award  presentation  to  Joe  Jahn,  editor  of  the  Sayville  Suffolk  County 
News.  Last  year,  Joe  made  the  Sweepstakes  presentation  to  Carll  as 
the  Patent  Trader  took  the  Sweepstakes  Award.  This  week  the  two 
weekly  newsman  again  swapped  position  when  the  Suffolk  County  News 
won  this  year's  Sweepstakes  Award. 
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Letter  to  the  editor 

Capital  C  is  what  our  letter  is  all  about.  Please 
use  one  cap  C  when  writing  about  Coke.  And 
two  cap  C’s  when  writing  about  Coca-Cola.  We 
have  enclosed,  for  your  convenience,  extra  C’s. 
Should  you  require  more  .  .  .  feel  free  to  call. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
.  .  .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


"NEW"  IN  NEW  ENGLAND — Af  the  Winter  Conference  of  the  New 
England  Weekly  Press  Association,  left  to  right:  Professor  Robert  Baram, 
Boston  University,  retiring  May  I  as  general  manager;  G.  Stewart 
Bennett,  NEWPA  president,  publisher  of  the  Manchester  (Vt.)  Journal; 
Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles,  president  of  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  new 
home  of  NEWPA;  and  George  A.  Speers,  director  of  the  N.U.  Press 
Bureau  and  new  NEWPA  general  manager. 


Weekly  Editor 

{Coutitiued  from  page  50) 


(ie.sfrilH*s  as  a  “sprawlinp,  l»ed- 
room  community  of  middle-class, 
middle-income  people.”  Industry 
has  come  to  the  area  and  some 
people  also  commute  into  New 
York  City  to  work. 

The  pajjcr  serv’es  a  commun¬ 
ity  of  .some  20,000  persons  and 
has  a  circulation  of  6,000.  The 
fiv’e  villaKes  have  more  than 
douhltnl  in  population  since  he 
came  hack  to  the  area.  West 
Sayville  now  has  3,000  popula¬ 
tion,  Oakdale,  3,000;  Bayport, 
2,500;  Bohemia,  2,000.  Sajwille 
jumped  from  3,000  to  8,000  in 
this  -same  period. 

.S>ni€‘  (Atuiilnr  Flavor 

Accordinp  to  Joe,  the  News  of 
years  ag-o  was  more  of  a  countrj’ 
newspaper.  Totlay,  although  it 
has  jtrogressed  and  changed 
right  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
community,  it  still  retiiins  some 
of  this  country  flavor.  Seven 
village  correspondents  continue 
to  maintain  the  columns  of  gos¬ 
sip  items,  bridge  parties,  birth¬ 
day  parties  etc.  on  the  inside 
l)agc:s. 

Three  sisters  of  the  late  editor 
and  publisher  still  own  the 
paper,  which  has  been  in  the 
family  since  1895.  Marion  L. 
Hoag,  listed  as  the  publisher, 
writes  a  column  and  handles 
society  news  and  the  correspond¬ 
ents.  Catherine  E.  Hoag  is  the 
business  manager.  (The  other 


2  Weekly  Groups 
Form  Combine 
Of  14  Papers 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  14 -newspaper  combine  has 
been  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  Minneapolis  Suburban  News- 
l)apers  Inc.,  and  Suburbanite 
Publications. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  John  Tilton,  i)ublisher  of 
Minneapolis  Suburban  News- 
l)apers  at  Hopkins,  and  Scott 
Donaldson,  publisher  of  Sub¬ 
urbanite,  at  Bloomington.  The 
combined  papers  claim  a  total 
circulation  of  110,000  weekly. 

Mr.  Tilton’s  holdings  include 


New  England  Group 
Office  to  Be  Moved 

Boston 

Northeastern  University  here 
has  l>een  chosen  the  new  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  New  England 
Weekly  Press  Association,  effec¬ 
tive  in  May. 

George  Speers,  director  of  the 
N.  U.  Press  Bureau,  will  l>e 
geneial  manager.  He  .succeeds 
Professor  Ro^rt  Baram  of 
Boston  University,  who  resigned 
to  devote  more  time  to  teaching 
and  writing.  NEWPA  has  been 
at  Bo.ston  University  14  years. 
It  embraces  162  newspapers  in 
the  six-state  region. 

Mr.  Speers,  who  has  been  at 
N.  U.  for  the  past  13  years, 
holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  and 
a  master’s  degree  in  education 
from  Northeastern.  He  also  re¬ 


THURSDATA 

’  ’Ml 

RAISE  RATES  — The  WeaU 
field  (N.  Y.)  Republican  went 
up  from  $3  to  $4  per  year  with¬ 
in  Chautauqua  County  and  from 
$4  to  $5  i>er  year  outside  the 
county.  It  was  the  first  increase 
in  subscription  prices  since 
1959.  The  10  cent  newsstand 
price  remained  unchanged.  .  .  . 
The  twice-weekly  Mt.  Kiseo 
(N.  Y.)  Patent  Trader  also  an¬ 
nounced  $1  a  year  increases  to 
mail  subscribers  due  to  high 
mail  rates.  (Subscribers  in 
.41aska  and  Hawaii  will  pay 
$9.50  per  year,  up  from  the 
present  base  $5.50.)  Publisher 
Carll  Tucker  Jr.  said  the  new 
postal  rates  double  the  cost  of 
mailing  Patent  Trader.  He  felt 
that  an  advertising  rate  in¬ 
crease  was  unfair  to  local  busi¬ 
nesses  who  use  Patent  Trader 
as  their  major  medium. 

*  *  * 

TOPS — The  best  weeklies  in 
New  England,  as  judged  by  some 
Nieman  Fellows  at  Harv'ard  and 
journalism  teachers,  are:  //am- 
den  (Conn.)  Chronicle  (E&P, 
Feb.  2,  page  55),  Niantic 
(Conn.)  News,  Newport  (N.H.) 
Argus  Champion,  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser,  New  Mil¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times — all  cited 
for  general  excellence.  “Best 
editorial”  citations  went  to  the 
Brookfield  (Conn.)  Journal, 
Essex  Junction  (Vt.)  Suburban 
List,  Lakeville  (Conn.)  Journal, 


sister  is  Mrs.  Jane  Pierce.) 

The  paper’s  one  full-time 
reporter,  Virginia  Rozyeki,  w’ho 
also  w’rites  a  column,  has  been 
with  the  News  for  five  years. 
Her  husband,  Carl,  a  free-lance, 
photographer,  takes  most  of  the 
pictures  for  the  weekly. 

The  rest  of  the  staff  consists 
of  a  full-time  ad  manager, 
Ernest  Munkelwitz,  and  six  men 
in  the  back  shop. 

V  *  « 

OTHER  WINNERS 
Other  general  excellence  win¬ 
ners  in  the  New  York  Press 
Association  contest  were:  Canas- 
tota  Bee-Joumal;  Wolcott  Lake 
Shore  News;  Riverdale  Press; 
and  Washingtonville  Orange 
County  Post. 

• 

Going  to  6  Days 

Ashexoro,  N.  C. 
The  Courier-Tribune  of  Ashe- 
boro  will  move  up  soon  to  an 
afternoon  operation,  Monday 
through  Saturday.  Editor-Pul> 
Usher  Roy  Cox  announced  that 
preparations  are  under  way  to 
change  from  a  semi-weekly  pub¬ 
lication  to  a  six-day  schedule 
with  United  Press  International 
seiwice. 
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St.  Paul  Suburban  New’spapers 
Inc.,  w'hich  consists  of  six  week¬ 
lies  in  South  and  West  St.  Paul, 
Roseville,  Washington  County 
and  other  areas.  His  Minne¬ 
apolis  corporation  publishes  in 
Edina,  Golden  Valley,  St.  Louis 
Park,  Lake  Harriet  and  Henne¬ 
pin  County. 

The  Donaldson  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Sun  Suburbanite  in 
Bloomington  and  the  Minnesota 
Valley  Review  covering  Savage 
and  Burnsville. 

Mr.  Tilton  says  the  consolida¬ 
tion  involves  an  exchange  of 
stock.  The  Bloomington  papers 
will  use  their  present  equipment 
to  compose  their  two  products, 
but  they  will  be  printed  on  off¬ 
set  equipment  in  the  main  print¬ 
ing  plant  of  the  Minneapolis 
Suburban  papers  in  suburban 
Hopkins. 

Mr.  Donaldson  will  continue 
as  publisher  of  the  two  Bloom¬ 
ington-based  papers  and  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Suburban  papers. 

John  Bertram,  Bloomington 
advertising  manager,  will  be 
general  manager  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  operation. 


ceived  his  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity. 

G.  Stew'art  Bennett,  of  the 
Manchester  (Vt.)  Journal,  has 
lieen  elected  president  of 
NEWPA,  succeeding  Sidney  L. 
Cullen,  of  the  Rockland  (Me.) 
Courier-Gazette. 

• 

Blue-Chip  Reporting 

Dallas 

For  putting  “a  blue-chip 
squad  of  writers  and  photogra¬ 
phers  to  work  on  the  fast-break¬ 
ing  Billie  Sol  Estes  story,”  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  won  the 
top  award  of  the  Headliners 
Club  of  Austin  for  1962.  This 
team,  the  judges  said,  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  and  produced 
numerous  exclusive  stories  and 
pictures  from  11  Texas  cities 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

• 

Ill  Royal  Society 

Harrisbitrg,  Pa. 

Nick  Ruggieri,  art  director  of 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Newspapers,  has  been  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  which  was  founded  in 
Great  Britain  in  1754. 

EDITOR  SL  PUB 


Maynard  (Mass.)  Beacon,  and 
Hamden  (Conn.)  Chronicle. 

m  *  * 

JIBE — Editorializing  on  the 
President’s  Medicare  proposal, 
the  Port  Townsend  (Wash.) 
Leader  said:  “Plumbicare  is  a 
plan  by  which  we  can  save 
through  social  security  for  our 
old-age  plumbing  bills.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  people  over  65 
have  more  plumbing  trouble 
than  do  younger  people  . .  .  Then 
the  way  will  be  clear  for  Elec- 
tricare,  Autocare,  Teeveecare — 
and  the  ultimate  goal  of  our 
welfare  state,  Embalmicare.” 

*  *  * 

DREW  A  BLANK  —  The 
Towner  (N.  D.)  Mouse  River 
Farmers  Press  published  the 
following  in  the  comer  of  page 
six:  “Housewives  are  always 
looking  for  nice  clean  paper  to 
line  their  kitchen  shelves.  Here 
you  have  it.”  The  rest  of  the 
page  was  blank. 

«  *  * 

MERGED  —  Telia  Loman  and 
Ray  Loman  have  announced  that 
the  St.  Ignatius  (Mont.)  Post 
has  been  merged  with  the  Roman 
(Mont.)  Pioneer  and  ceased  as 
a  separate  publication. 
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Although  the  Consumer  Analysis  has  190 
pages  of  comprehensive  data,  it  is  just 
the  beginning  of  the  information  available 
from  The  Milwaukee  Journal  research  de¬ 
partment.  If  you  would  like  additional 
information  on  any  facet  of  the  Milwaukee 
market,  a  study  in  depth,  ask  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  or  Million  Market  Newspapers. 


If  you  haven't  received  your  copy,  write  or  call  us  today 
THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
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Kansas  Cites 
Clyde  Reed, 
Parsons  Sun 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Clyde  M.  Reed  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Parfsonit  Sun, 
is  the  Kansas  editor  cited  in 
1963  by  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  for  joumali.stic  merit 
demonstrated  throuph  ser\*ice  to 
profe.ssion  and  community. 

Dolph  Simons  Sr.,  editor  of 
the  Lnu'rt’tice  Journal-World, 
announced  the  citation  Feb.  11 
and  described  Mr.  Reed  as  the 
son  of  a  cnisadinp  editor,  and 
former  povemor  and  U.  S.  sena¬ 
tor,  who  has  “measuretl  up  to 
the  challenpe  of  car\’ing  his  own 
career,  has  lived  independently 
in  his  own  ripht,  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  talented  and  hiphly  re¬ 
spected  editor.” 

Mr.  Simons  noted  that  Mr. 
Reed  did  not  acquire  the  Par¬ 
sons  Sun,  which  he  has  built 
in  circulation  to  the  unusually 
hiph  saturation  rate  of  94  per¬ 
cent  in  the  home  city,  ^ust 
throuph  inheritance,  but  had 
boupht  and  paid  for  two-thirds 
of  the  company  throuph  eam- 
inps. 

Mr.  Reed  is  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Repents.  He 
was  the  unsuccessful  Republi¬ 
can  nominee  for  the  Kansas 
povernorship  in  1958  and  in 
his  acceptance  noted  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  once  failed  to 
win  the  office.  “I  traveled  the 
same  detour  and  my  experience 
strenpthened  a  personal  convic¬ 
tion  that  every  editor  should 
run  for  public  office  at  least 
once,  and  preferably  not  be 
elected,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Reed  responded  to  the 
citation  sayinp  that  journalism 
had  been  a  lasting  love  affair 
for  him  since  earliest  memories. 
He  added  a  waminp  against 
conformity  produced  by  taking 
the  easy  way  of  producing  a  pa¬ 
per  through  use  of  pre-edited 
wire  copy,  syndicated  comics 
and  columns,  ev'en  to  canned 
editorials. 


Guild  Scale  Raised 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Journeyman  editors  and 
reporters  of  the  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press- Tele  gram 
have  received  salarj-^  increases 
of  $4  weekly,  retroactive  to  Nov. 
23,  and  will  receiv'e  another 
$1.75  raise  on  May  23  under  a 
wage-clause  reopener  negotiated 
with  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  Top  editorial  mini¬ 
mum  in  May  will  be  $154.75. 
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Clyde  M.  Reed  Jr. 


Baseball  Club 
Stock  in  Deal 

W.4SI1INGTON 

General  Elwood  Quesada  and 
four  other  stockholders,  includ¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Graham,  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  have  .sold  controlling 
interest  in  the  Washington  Sen¬ 
ators  baseball  franchise. 

Mrs.  Graham’s  mother,  Mrs. 
.\pnes  Meyer,  widow  of  Eugene 
Meyer,  board  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Post,  kept  her  stock 
and  w'ill  continue  to  be  repre- 
.sented  by  John  W.  Sweeterman, 
publisher  of  the  Post. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Mrs.  Meyer 
were  among  the  10  original  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  franchise  for  $3 
million  in  October,  1960.  Con¬ 
trolling  interest  is  now  owned 
by  three  of  the  original  owners. 
Janies  M.  Johnston,  James  H. 
Lemon  and  George  M.  Bunker, 
Washington  businessmen,  bought 
out  the  five  stockholders  for  a 
reported  $5  million. 

Gen.  Quesada's  two-year  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  club  has  been 
marked  by  a  running  feud  with 
sports  writers.  Post  writer  Shir¬ 
ley  Povich  referred  to  the  last- 
place  club  as  “Washington’s 
Little  Leaguers.” 

• 

Etlitorial  Writer 
Wins  Prize  Again 

Lynchbcrg,  Va. 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  John  A.  Hamilton,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Lynchbxirg 
News,  has  won  first  place  in  the 
Virginia  Press  Association’s  edi¬ 
torial  writing  competition  for 
metropolitan  papers. 

First-place  winner  in  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  category  was 
Thomas  L.  Brown  Jr.,  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Arling¬ 
ton.  First  place  winner  in  the 
weekly  classification  was  J.  Will- 
cox  Dunn  of  the  Princess  Anne 
Free  Press. 


Signed  Editorial 
Bill  Is  Opposed 
By  Maine  Papers 

Augusta,  Me. 

A  bill  which  would  require 
newspaper  editorials  to  bear  the 
signature  of  the  writer  was 
strongly  opposed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Maine  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
Maine  Wwkly  Press  As.socia- 
tion  and  Maine  Association  of 
Broadcasters  at  a  hearing  lie- 
fore  the  Legislative  Ijegal  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  here,  Feb.  6. 

A  spokesman  for  the  organi¬ 
zations,  Prof.  Brooks  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  declared: 

“When  a  newspaper  publishes 
an  editorial,  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  it  become,  in  effect, 
the  opinions  of  the  newspaper 
itself. 

“We  are  opposed  to  this  bill 
liecause  we  believe  that  how¬ 
ever  honestly  it  was  drawn  by 
its  sponsor,  as  a  law  it  would 
be  unconstitutional,  as  well  as 
vastly  impractical  and  illogical 
•as  newspapers  today  are  or¬ 
ganized  and  operated.” 

Another  opponent  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  Albert  A.  Rowbottom, 
Maine  Press  Association,  told 
the  legislative  committee : 

“First,  I  do  believe  that  legal 
advice  will  convince  you  that 
this  would  be  unconstitutional; 
secondly,  it  is  discrim  inatorja 
Why  just  newspapers?  Why  not 
television,  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines?” 

Chief  supporters  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  include  its  sponsor.  Rep. 
Frank  Brussiere  (D-Lewiston), 
who  claimed  he  lost  a  municipal 
election  as  the  result  of  a  news- 
paiier  editorial. 

“It  isn’t  fair,”  he  said,  “for 
a  newspaper  to  take  pot  shots 
every  time  they  have  a  chance. 
If  you  don’t  vote  on  different 
issues  the  way  they  would  like 
to  have  you  vote  they  come  out 
with  this  blasting  editorial. 

“If  they’re  going  to  take  pot 
•shots  at  me  I  want  to  know'  w’ho 
is  pulling  the  trigger.” 

• 

Educators^  Citation 

Houston 

William  P.  Steven,  editor  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  and  Tom 
Mulvany,  education  writer,  have 
received  an  award  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  interpretation  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  public,”  given  by 
the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association.  The 
Chronicle  series  dealt  with  the 
part  investment  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  plays  in  the  acceleration  of 
economic  and  social  development 
of  the  Southwest. 

EDITOR  ac  PUE 


Herrmann  Worth 


Promotion,  Ad 
Managers  Named 
On  Hearst  Paper 

Baltimore  ' 

Executive  appointments  in 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  promotion  department 
of  the  News-Post  and  .American 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Fred  1.  Archibald,  publisher. 

Earnest  C.  Herrmann,  for 
many  years  with  Baltimore 
newspapers,  and  for  the  past 
Ihh  years  with  the  Hearst 
papers  here  as  adv'ertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  appointed  promo¬ 
tion  director. 

Albert  Adler,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  continues  in 
charge  of  circulation  promotion. 

Edwin  R.  W^orth  has  lieen 
appointed  advertising  manager. 

He  was  formerly  with  Retail 
Representatives  of  New  York 
City,  who  have  represented  the 
Hearst  Newspapers’  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  He  has 
had  10  years  of  experience  in 
the  retail  advertising  field. 

Earl  F.  Miller,  for  many  years 
with  the  News-Post  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  continues  as  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Miles  Dickerson,  of  the  News- 
Post  and  American  staff  for  26 
years,  is  now  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager.  i 

•  ~ 
Mailman  to  Texas 

James  Mangan  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  World  Services 
desk  in  New  York  has  been 
named  AP  Texas  bureau  assist¬ 
ant  under  the  Dallas  chief  of  ; 
bureau,  Robert  H.  Johnson.  He  ; 
succeeds  Sankey  Trimble  who  | 
resigned.  Mr.  Mangan  joined  } 
the  AP  at  San  Francisco  in  S 
1952.  I 

•  1 

Tower  Clock  Stops  | 

Portland,  Ore.  j 

The  old  clock  atop  Jackson  | 
Tower  (the  former  Oregon  Jour-  ! 
nal  Building)  has  finally  stopped  j 
turning.  The  four-faced  clock,  I 
run  by  a  single  mechanism,  lost 
two  beveled  gears  and  two  worm 
pinions — victims  of  time  and 
wear. 
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Woo<)  Names  Tiefert 
Asst.  Sales  Manager 

Announcement  has  been  made 
by  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corpoiation  of  the  appointment 
of  Clarence  G.  Tiefert  as  assist¬ 
ant  sales  manager  who  will  work 
under  Daniel  McColley,  recently 
elected  president. 


FROM  PHOTOTYPESETTING  HEADQUARTERS 


FACTS  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW 

about  phototypesetting 

This  new  brochure  brings  you  up-to-date  on  phototypesetting.  A 
definitive  book  on  cold  type,  “New  Dimensions”  answers  such 
questions  as: 


Clarence  G.  Tiefert 

Mr.  Tiefert,  a  graduate  of 
New  York  University  School  of 
Engineering,  joined  the  Wood 
organization  in  1949  and  has 
served  as  plant  engineer  and  as¬ 
sistant  works  manager. 

Previous  to  joining  Wood,  Mr. 
Tiefert  was  employed  by  George 
Sharp,  naval  engineers,  and  two 
firms  engaged  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  power  plants. 


What  3  basic  phases  of  a  complex  layout  are  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  single  operation? 

Why  isn't  it  necessary  to  change  measure  each  time 
a  change  in  point  size  occurs? 

How  can  we  convert  to  cold  type  without  obsoleting 
our  present  equipment? 

What  advantages  does  keyboard  operation  hold  for 
us?  How  about  tape? 

How  does  Photon's  film  process  cut  costs  for  offset 
printers  and  newspapers? 

The  output  of  how  many  keyboards  can  be  handled 
by  a  single  photographic  unit? 

What  is  the  fastest  known  method  of  setting  straight 
matter? 

How  many  different  fonts  are  available  from  Photon? 
At  what  cost? 


Everett  Stone  Joins 
Providence  Gravure 

Providence,  R.  I. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  president 
of  Providence  Gravure  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  election  of  Ever¬ 
ett  R.  Stone  as  executive  vice- 
president  of  that  organization, 
effective  March  15. 

Mr.  Stone  began  his  career  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  1925 
when  he  joined  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
as  an  advertising  salesman.  Soon 
after,  he  took  over  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  that  paper’s  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine. 

In  1937  he  moved  to  New 
York  to  manage  the  newspaper 
division  of  Art  Gravure  Corpo¬ 
ration.  For  20  years  he  was 
associated  with  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 


The  booklet  tells  you  how  it  is  possible  to  mix  different  styles  and 
sizes  without  limit  .  .  .  how  Photon  centers,  quads,  and  justifies 
automatically  . .  .  how  it  handles  corrections  with  ease. 

But  more  important  to  you,  “New  Dimensions”  explains  in  detail 
why  Photon  equipment  combines  speed,  versatility,  and  simplicity 
unmatched  by  any  other  form  of  phototypesetting.  Moreover,  it 
proves  an  investment  in  Photon  equipment  more  than  pays  for  itself 
in  record  time — in  time  savings,  employee  morale,  better  customer 
service — not  only  for  newspapers  but  for  trade  composition  houses 
as  well — on  business  forms,  pamphlets  and  brochures,  trade  books, 
directories,  even  labels. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass. 


In  Research  Firm 

Minneapolis 
John  Cowles,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company  president, 
and  Otto  Silha,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager,  were 
named  directors  of  the  new 
North  Star  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Institute  which  is 
expected  to  participate  in  feder¬ 
al  research  programs. 
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Golf  Instructions 
By  Jack  Nicklaus 


The  6ITAUCB  0E6lNd  PROM  A 

^uenriy 

m^inON  WITH  THE  \NBD^  ANP 
Fir06RE»5IVEty&RDVV»  H^/Of^AUP 
AAORE  SQOM£  py  THE  MOVIN6  OF 
THE  RI6HT  FOOT  Afi  THE  tEH6TH0 
OP  THE  CtU0»  INCREASE. 

■the  EiTANCE  16  6QUAi7E  POR  THE 
PRIVER  WITH  THE  PEET  APPROX  IMATE- 
tV  THE  WIPTH  OP  THE  6HOULOER6  ARKRT 
THE  PROPW  61ANCE  ENA01.E6  XOU 
TO  UTIUZE  VDUR  UtVOlSfiOPy  9Y 
PIB0VIPIN6  THE  6££Ar££r A/ttCHMfr 
a£SAAAMe£  POR  EACH  CLU0. 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Golf  instruction  by  a  national  1961  Western  Amateur  and 
champion  through  easy  cartoon  NCAA  Championships,  and  led 
panels  is  planned  for  news-  the  American  team  to  victory  in 
papers.  the  Walker  Cup  competition. 

The  author:  Jack  Nicklaus, 
winner  of  the  $50,000  Palm 
Springs  Golf  Classic  and  the 
1962  United  States  Open 
Championship. 

The  feature:  “Tip-A-Day.” 

The  artist:  Barnett  Taylor. 

The  format:  Three  two-col¬ 
umn  panels  a  week. 

The  release:  April  1. 

The  distributor:  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


His  winning  the  1962  U.S. 

Open  was  no  fluke.  As  an  ama¬ 
teur  playing  in  the  1960  Open, 

Hundreds  of  photographs  have  he  finished  second  to  Palmer  by 
been  made  of  Jack  Nicklaus  in  two  strokes  and  titxl  for  fourth, 
action  on  the  golf  course.  From  three  strokes  behind  winner 
these  candid  action  pictures.  Gene  Littler  last  year.  Nick- 
artist  Barnett  Taylor  makes  laus’s  282  in  the  1960  Open  was 
drawings  of  Nicklaus.  The  in-  the  lowest  total  ever  postetl  for 
structions  in  the  panels  are  this  tournament  by  an  amateur 
made  by  the  golfer.  and  his  566  for  the  two  years 

In  winning  the  Palm  Springs  the  liest  combined  score  of 

Classic  Feb.  4,  Jack  Nicklaus  any  player,  professional  or  ama- 
was  forced  into  a  playoff  with  teur. 

PGA  champion  Gary  Player  and  The  chunky,  pleasant-faced, 
defeated  him  by  eight  strokes.  personable  Nicklaus  made  his 
Jack  Nicklaus  turned  profes-  first  professional  start  in  the 
sional  in  November,  1961,  giving  Los  Angeles  Open,  where  he 
up  perhaps  the  greatest  amateur  just  squeezed  into  the  money 
golf  career  since  Bobby  Walker,  with  a  tie  for  50th  place.  His 
He  was  twice  Amateur  Cham-  $33.33  check  barely  covered  his 
pion  (1959  and  1961),  led  all  caddie  fees.  After  that,  the  ing  figures.  He  placed  in  the  and  why  it  is  tyrannizing  adults, 
competitors  in  the  1960  World  checks  came  in  without  inter-  money  in  all  26  tournaments  he  Books  In  The  News,  subsidi- 
Amateur  Tournaaient,  won  the  ruption  and  with  steadily  mount-  played  last  year.  ary  of  the  Hall  Syndicate,  is 

The  long-hitting  200-pound  distributing  12  chapters. 
Ohioan  played  his  first  nine  ♦  *  * 

holes  at  10  years  old  and  scored  Cartoon  Exhibition 
a  51.  Three  years  later,  he  broke 

70  over  the  7,000-yard  Scioto  Daily  “Mr.  Breger”  panels, 
course  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  Sunday,  “Mr.  Breger”  pages  and 
he  was  bom  Jan.  21,  1940.  He  is  daily  “Pvt.  Breger”  wartime 
married  to  the  former  Barbara  panels  are  cartoon  originals  in  a 
Bash  and  is  the  father  oi  a  son,  two  month  exhibition  by  car- 
jack  Jr.  They  live  in  Columbus,  toonist  Dave  Breger  (King 


PRIVER 


UEPT  FOOT  REMAIN6 
6TATIONARV  WITH 
THE  0AU.  OFT»06ITE 
THE  HEEL.. 


WED6E 


The  most  glamorous  women  in  the  wo 'Id  are  in 
Hollywood  and  on  Broadway — and  they  are 
Arlene  Dahl's  friends  and  confidantes!  The  great 
stars  tell  her  their  beauty  secrets,  which  she 
reveals  to  millions  of  readers.  Now  every  woman 
can  be  beautiful! 


Let’s  Be  Beautiful 


by  Arlene  Dab/...  opens  doors  to  excitement  and  allure  for  ordinary 
women.  In  interviews  with  the  famous,  she  gets  the  highlights  on 
hairdo,  posture,  scents,  cosmetics,  skin  care,  manicure,  and  toiletries 
which  can  transform  a  Plain  Jane  into  an  Eye  Appealer!  And  Arlene 
is  a  looker  herself,  has  the  know-how  at  first  hand!  Let  your 
readers  in  on  "Let's  Be  Beautiful !"  Three  times  a  week.  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicago  Tribune-Mew  York  Mews 

News  BuihUng,  New  York 

^yaaicawe,  fnc.  Tribune  rower.  ChUaao 
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Jim  Berry 
Gag  Panel 

A  new  approach  in  social  and 
political  cartoon  comment  is 
promised  in  “Berry’s  World,”  by 
Jim  Berry,  which  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  begins 
Feb.  18. 

“NEA  clients  may  take  chief 
credit  for  discovering  Jim 
Berry’s  new  capability,”  said 
NEA  Executive  Editor  Boyd 
Lewis.  “When  Jim  commenced 
I  experimenting  with  a  new  car¬ 
toon  conception  as  part  of  his 
regular  editorial  cartoon  pro¬ 
duction,  response  from  editors 
was  instantaneous.  They  liked 
it.  They  said  so.  We  decided  to 
answer  this  interest  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis.” 

(•ug  (lommenl 

“Berr>'’s  World”  will  Ije  is¬ 
sued  three  times  a  week  in  two- 
column  format  as  i)art  of  the 
NEA  Full  Service.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fill  a  need  expressed 
by  many  editors  for  a  light 
touch  gag  cartoon  touching 
upon  current  situations,  suitable 
for  the  lower  half  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  page,  the  page  opposite 
editorial  or  other  inside  page. 
It  will  supplement  the  regular 
editorial  cartoons  which  Bill 
Crawford  draws  six  times  week¬ 
ly  for  NEA. 

Jim  (James  O.)  Berry  is  one 
of  the  “young  moderns”  of  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning.  Since  join¬ 
ing  NEA  in  1960,  he  constantly 
has  experimented  with  new 
techniques  in  art  and  new  meth- 
'  ods  of  punching  across  an  edi¬ 
torial  point. 

“This  is  an  explosive  talent,” 
i  said  Mr.  Lewis.  “It  results  from 
I  a  volatile  mixture  of  youthful 
enthusiasm,  versatile  art  train¬ 
ing  in  many  media,  plus  sound 
college  backgrounding  in  polit¬ 
ical  science,  sociology  and  psy¬ 
chology.  He’s  31  years  old  but 
I  his  style  and  ideas  are  marked 
by  maturity  of  judgment  and 
wit.  His  target  one  day  may 
be  bouffant  hair-dos  and  Gen. 
de  Gaulle  the  next.” 

Old  Symbols  Out 

Mr.  Berry  never  uses  tradi¬ 
tional  labels  or  symbols  of  con¬ 
ventional  editorial  cartoons.  He 
found  a  technique  that  retains 
the  fresh,  loose  look  of  an  orig¬ 
inal  pencil  drawing.  His  car¬ 
toons  are  meant  to  be  amusing 
as  they  make  social  comment. 

The  cartoonist  is  a  regular 
member  of  NEA’s  art  staff  in 
Cleveland.  He  attended  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  for  two  years 

editor  8c  publisher 


Begins 

Comment 


Jim  Berry 

and  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan.  His  hobbies  are  oil  paint¬ 
ing  and  golf  and  traveling — he’s 
!)een  to  Europe,  the  Caribbean 
and  South  America  and  over  the 
United  States.  He  and  his  wife 
and  two  children  live  in  a 
Cleveland  suburb. 


BEHey’S  WORLD 


"Jack,  would  you  mind  providing 
us  with  spare  parts  for  our  MIGs?" 


Biiz  Advises  Buz 

Here’s  the  lead  to  a  story 
by  Scott  Stone  headlined  “Buz 
Lloyd  Knows  Buz  Sawyer’s 
Fate”  in  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii) 
Advertiser : 

“In  559  papers  all  over  the 
world,  dashing  Navy  Comdr.  Buz 
Sawyer  is  up  to  his  sky-blue 
eyes  in  trouble,  languishing  in 
a  heavily-fortified  Cuban  prison. 

“In  Honolulu  there  is  a  navy 
man  named  Buz  Lloyd  who 
knows  how  Sawyer  is  going  Jo 
get  out,  but  Lloyd  won’t  tell.  It’s 
classified  as  far  as  Sawyer’s 
creator,  Roy  Crane,  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

“Crane  told  Lloyd,  because 
for  the  last  11  years  Capt.  Buz 
Lloyd  has  been  the  unoflScial 
Navy  adviser  to  Crane.  Lloyd 
persuaded  Crane  to  revive  Buz 
Sawyer  in  1952  after  Crane 
popularized  him  during  World 
War  II.” 

for  February  16,  1963 
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syndicate 
O  entences 


— During  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike,  Tex  Antoine,  NBC- 
tv  has  been  reading  many  comic 
strips  over  the  air.  So  many 
readers  of  “Dondi”  wrote  in 
asking  what  was  going  on  in 
the  strip  that  it  was  added  to 
the  list  regularly  read.  And 
WEWS-tv,  Cleveland,  flew 
“Dondi”  artist  Irwin  Ha.sen 
there  to  bring  readers  up-to- 
date  on  the  little  waifs  adven¬ 
tures  during  the  Cleveland 
newspaper  strike.  The  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  distributes  “Dondi.” 

— “W'hat  Took  Place  in  Wall 
St.  When  the  Presses  Stopped?” 
is  the  headline  of  a  “Business 
Outlook”  column  by  J.  A.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  financial  editor.  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evevivg  Bulletin, 
distributed  by  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate.  “Broadway 
Without  Newspapers:  The  Show 
Goes  on  —  But  Who  Knows  of 
It?”  is  the  headline  of  a  story 
by  Dick  Kleiner  di.stributed  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

— Bruce  Horton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  bought  a  discontinued 
post  office  in  an  Iowa  village  and 
is  refurbishing  its  old  brass 
mailboxes,  each  of  which  has 
a  combination  lock,  in  his  home 
workshop  in  Des  Moines, 

— Columnist  Paul  Coates,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  was  called  a  cad 
by  a  reader  for  revealing  that 
he  believes  Harold  Gray’s  “Lit¬ 
tle  Orphan  Annie”  (Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate)  was  born  Feb.  29,  1920, 
and  soon  will  be  43  years  old. 
The  reader  wrote:  “I  don’t  care 
what  you  say  about  Orphan 
Annie.  I  love  her.”  Coates  re¬ 
plied:  “It’ll  never  work  out. 
She’s  too  old  for  you.” 

— Sidney  Omarr,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  who  writes  seven 
columns  a  week  on  astrology  for 
General  Features  Corp.,  has 
signed  to  do  a  radio  program 
five  times  a  week  over  FM  sta¬ 
tion  KAPP  in  California.  The 
syndicate  said  the  Omarr  col¬ 
umn,  started  in  December,  1961, 
already  appears  in  197  news¬ 
papers.  The  astrologer  recently 
wrote  a  small  booklet  entitled 
“The  Truth  About  Astrology” 
and  he  is  now  writing  a  hard 
cover  book  on  the  subject  for 
publication  later  this  year. 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS  ' 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

•  THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SUTS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  O 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  O 
EMMY  LOU  O/S 
GINGER  0 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS - 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St..NewYork17,N.Y. 
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TAKE  ME  TO 
YOUR  LEADER... 


...VAUGHN 

AAEADER 


Small  Space  Strip: 
‘Two  Bits’  Jingles 


By  ('aniphell  WatHoii 


San  Francisco 
“Two  Bits,”  a  new  capsule 
comic  strip  of  half  size  which 
aims  at  doubled  fun.  is  jinpling 
the  funny-bones  of  Northern 
California  readers.  It  appears 
daily  in  the  Sun  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News  Call  Bulletin, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News  and  the  Hayward  (Calif.) 
Review. 


The  strip  has  only  two  panels 
instead  of  the  usual  four.  Five 
••haracters  take  turns  in  the 
live-times  weekly  draw’ing.  They 
proffer  zany  rhyming  jingles  by 
John  Somennlle,  former  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist.  Mr.  Somerville 
drew  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  for  four 
years.  Previously  he  was  with 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 


.Smiidiiig  Board 


His  wife,  Barbara,  formerly 
was  women’s  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution.  Now,  as 
Prudence  Penny,  she  is  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner's  food  edi- 
toi\  Mrs.  SomerN’ille  doubles  as 
an  excellent  sounding-board  on 
his  drawing  ideas.  The  artist 
declared:  “If  she  can  get  the 
point,  anyone  can.”  This  may 
help  account  for  the  standards 
maintained  since  “Two  Bits” 
started  three  months  ago,  he 
confessed. 


The  quintet  is  compo.sed  of  a 
non-conformist  dog  who  fancies 
himself  a  gourmet,  a  muddled 
Martian  spaceman,  a  frisky  lit¬ 
tle  old  lady,  a  peppy  advertis¬ 
ing  man  with  his  own  formula 
for  success  and  a  weii’d  zany 
that  the  artist  takes  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  —  he  just  crept  into 
the  picture. 


Space  Planning 


The  unusual  rh>Tning  format 
used  in  “Two  Bits”  is  attributed 
to  previous  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  In  striving  to  develop  his 
strip,  Mr.  Somerville  recalled 
the  constant  stream  of  letters- 
to-the-editor  that  contain 
rh Junes,  poems  and  jingles. 

The  artist  reasoned  that 
rhymes  would  provide  a  built-in 
i-eader  response.  He  dev'eloped 
five  baixls  of  buffoonery  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  range  of  humor. 
There’s  one  for  each  day  of 
the  week. 


The  strip  is  specially  adopted 
to  the  space  age.  The  editor’s 
tight-space  age,  that  is.  The 
same  chuckle  in  half  the  space 
wins  more  editor-acceptance. 

This  theorj'  receiv’ed  support 
when  “Two  Bits”  appeared  in 
the  NCB  two  daj's  after  it  was 
shown  the  editor.  Subsequent 
visits  to  three  newspapers  won 
two  more  users. 

.■\dded  sales  value  comes  from 
the  brightness  and  the  V’ersa- 
tilitj’  of  the  strip,  Mr.  Somer¬ 
ville  has  found.  The  panels  maj’^ 
l)e  used  side-by-side  or  as  a 
one-column  vertical. 

With  newspapers  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  circulation  classes  now 
using  the  feature,  Mr.  Somer¬ 
ville  plans  to  expand  his  string. 
That  will  speed  the  move  from 
self-syndication  to  established 
sjTidication,  he  believes.  It  will 
enable  him  the  better  to  attend 
the  day-long  snack  bar  for  his 
two  boys  in  his  home  at  1021 
Rose  Ave.,  Piedmont,  Calif. 


Far  East  Tour 


Caricature  Service: 
‘Phillips’  Fillips’ 


.■\  new  service  will  provide 
newspapers  with  caricatures  of 
newsworthj'  personalities  in 
everj'  field  of  endeavor  and 
entertainment. 


The  feature:  “Phillips’  Fil¬ 
lips.” 

The  cartoonist:  Fred  H. 
Phillips,  an  artist  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

The  format:  Six  caricatures 
a  week  for  one-half  column  or 
larger  illustrations  of  news 
stories,  special  articles  or  col¬ 
umns. 

The  release:  April  1. 

The  distributor:  Caricature 
Services,  47  Eastwood  Road, 
Bervv’yn,  Pa. 


Prov'ocativ'e,  ej'e-catching 
likenesses  of  men  and  women 
prominent  in  politics,  entertain¬ 
ment,  sports,  the  arts  and  other 
fields  are  planned  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  an  experienced  carica¬ 
turist.  Although  the  art  is 
designed  primarily  for  one-half 
column  reproduction,  each  sketch 
will  be  easily  adapted  to  one- 
column  or  any  other  size. 


File  For  Future 


“Phillips’  Fillips”  will  be 
printed  in  groups  of  six  on 
heav'j',  glossj'  stock  and  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  News¬ 
paper  librarians  may  cut  them 
apart  to  be  filed  for  future 
publication. 

A  special  drawing  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  feature  may  be  ordered,  it 
was  explained. 

Fred  H.  Phillips  started  work 
on  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and 
later  worked  on  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  He  drew  many  gag  car¬ 
toons  for  national  magazines. 
He  spent  four  years  in  the 
Army  in  England  and  his  work 
appeared  in  Yank  magazine  and 
Stars  &  Stripes. 


Idea  Is  Bom 


Stan  Delaplane,  Chronicle 
Features,  San  Francisco,  humor 
and  travel  columnist,  leaves  for 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong  April  16 
to  complete  research  for  a  new 
hook,  “Pacific  Pathways,”  which 
McGraw-Hill  publishes  in  June. 
He  will  file  his  features,  “Post¬ 
cards  From  Delaplane”  and 
“.\round  the  World,”  during  his 
month-long  trip. 


ih 


man.  President  Eisenhower, 
John  Glenn,  Gen.  Mac.\rthur 
and  manj'  others. 


T2n(l  Birthday 


On  St.  Valentine’s  Day 
“Skeezix,”  of  the  “Gasoline 
Alley”  comic  strip  (Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate),  was  42  years  old.  It 
was  on  Feb.  14,  1921,  that  “Walt 
Wallet,”  then  a  bachelor,  dis¬ 
covered  an  abandoned  infant  on 
his  doorstep.  Over  the  years, 
three  generations  of  readers 
have  watched  the  “Wallets” 
grow  and  multiply.  It  was  Frank 
King,  creator  of  the  strip,  who 
started  the  revolutionary  inno¬ 
vation  of  having  his  cartoon 
characters  age,  year  to  year, 
just  like  people  in  real  life. 


First  Birthday 


“My  idea  for  this  Caricature 
Services  came  when  I  discovered 
that  most  newspapers  love  to 
use  them,  but  it  seems  that  good 
caricatures  are  hard  to  obtain 
at  a  reasonable  price,”  said  Mr. 
Phillips.  “So  I  felt  there  is  a 
real  need  for  this  type  of 


Mr.  Phillips’  hobby  as  well  as 
business  is  drawing  caricatures. 
He  has  a  large  collection  of  per¬ 
sonally  autographed  caricatures 
of  such  world  figures  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  President  Tru- 


National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  Robert  Cordray,  San 
Diego  cartoonist,  are  circling 
Feb.  26  on  the  calendar  as  the 
first  birthday  of  the  syndicated 
“Smidgens”  comic  strip.  The 
gag  strip,  featuring  characters 
with  a  wry  view  of  the  world, 
now  appears  in  100  newspapers, 
“I  had  collected  about  5,000  re¬ 
jects  and  people  were  calling  me 
a  bum  for  letting  my  wife,  Bar¬ 
bara,  work  teaching  school  while 
I  sat  home  being  a  tempera¬ 
mental  artist,”  said  Mr.  Cordray, 
.33.  “Now,  I  guess  I’m  success¬ 
ful  because  I’m  getting  plenty 
of  letters  from  beginning  art¬ 
ists.” 


I 
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Cassini  Gives  Up 
Society  Column; 

To  Fight  Charge 

Ipror  Cassini,  the  Ww  York 
Journiil  Aiiu  rirau’ii  society  col¬ 
umnist  (('holly  Knickerliocker) , 
has  he«‘n  ^rrante(^  a  leave  of 
absence  peiidinp:  the  outcome  of 
fjovernnH  ut  charges  apainst  him. 

Mr.  Cassini,  chairman  of  the 
l)oard  of  .Martial  &  Co.,  a  Mew 
York  public  relations  firm,  was 
to  l>e  arraigned  Feh.  ir>  in 
F(‘deral  Court  on  a  l)ei)artment 
of  Justice  complaint  that  he  and 
an  as.sociate  had  failed  to  reg¬ 
ister  as  agents  for  the  late 
Dominican  llepuhlic  leader, 
Rafael  Trujillo. 

Indictwl  with  Mr.  Cassini  was 
Paul  Knjrlander,  a  New  York 
attorney.  It  was  alleped  that 
they  set  uj)  Inter- American  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Ltd.  in  Nassau, 
Bahama  Islands,  to  distribute 
political  i)ropaj!:anda  for  Tru¬ 
jillo  from  1959  through  19fil, 
and  shared  in  about  $15(),()()() 
fees.  It  was  also  charged  that 
Mr.  Cassini  received  a  $45,000 
.salary.  U.S.  law  requires  that  a 
report  of  such  activity  l>e  filed. 

■Mr.  ('assini,  who  has  retained 
l.K)uis  Nizer,  the  famed  trial 
lawyer,  .said  his  firm  had  not 
registered  as  an  agent  for  the 
Dominican  Republic  becau.se  it 
did  not  represent  it.  He  viewed 
it  as  a  “technical  charge  of  non¬ 
registration.” 

The  Journal  American  .said 
its  position  was  that  a  man  is 
innocent  until  proven  guilty  and 
it  was  granting  Mr.  Cassini’s 
reque.st  for  a  leave. 

Mr.  Cassini’s  dual  occupations 
as  columnist  and  jjublicist  have 
lieen  discussed  in  several  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  The  Saturday  Ei'C- 
tiiny  Pont  recently  described  his 
relations  with  the  Trujillo 
regime  in  detail. 

Oleg  Cassini,  a  brother  of  the 
columnist,  enjoys  a  reputation 
as  a  favorite  dress  designer  of 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

• 

Hoe  Offers  lo  Sell 
Eqiiipiiient  in  Phoenix 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  offered  to 
.sell  to  the  Phoenix  AHzonn  Jour¬ 
nal  wiuipment  which  w’as  on 
lease  to  the  newsjjaper  that 
suspended  publication  Jan.  25. 
The  price  for  the  package  would 
l>e  $625,000.  It  includes  a  Hoe 
Lithomaster  offset  press,  with 
auxiliary  eciuipment,  and  also 
ATF  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment,  according  to  R.  Palmer 
Hollister,  Hoe  treasurer. 

Robert  .Morrison,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Ken  Porter,  treas¬ 
urer  are  trying  to  re-finance  the 
paper. 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER 


Long  Test* 

(Continued  from  paye  10) 


“In  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  ovt'r  the  pa.st  two  weeks 
every  avenue  which  might  lead 
to  agreement  has  l)et'n  explore<l, 
including  wages,  hours  ancl  many 
forms  of  fringe  l)enefits  i)ro- 
po.sed  by  the  union,  as  well  as  a 
longer  contract  term,  and  joint 
.study  and  arbitration  of  .some 
of  the  mo.st  difficult  (|uestions. 

“.4fter  ()6  days  of  intensive 
negotiation  with  the  a.ssistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  Lalwr,  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  City  Mediators, 
and  especially  during  the  last 
two  weeks  with  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
settlement  through  normal  i)roc- 
esses  of  collective  bargaining 
with  the  Typographical  Union 
will  be  extremely  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  A  long  test  of  t-co- 
nomic  strengd^h  appears  inevita¬ 
ble  unless  the  j)ublishers  acce<le 
to  the  imposition  of  expense  bur¬ 
dens  which  they  are  convinced 
their  i)apers  cannot  absorb. 

“The  ITU  apparently  is  under 
the  false  l)elief  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  ready  to  make  a 
settlement.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  true.  Flvery  publisher  has 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  to 
resume  ))ublication  at  once. 

“The  publishers  hope  some 


United  Press  International 
and  Associated  Press  teed  off 
their  ticker-to-tape-to-type  stock 
market  services  Feb.  11. 

Electronic  computer  systems 
started  the  final  quotations  over 
the  wires  within  seconds  after 
the  New  York  and  American 
Stock  Exchanges  closed.  The 
lists  were  transmitted  to  news¬ 
paper  composing  rooms  in  less 
than  half  an  hour. 

UPI  started  its  Unistox  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
and  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press.  In  addition  to  the 
stock  lists  the  service  includes 
commodity  i)rices,  grain  prices, 
various  averages  and  othx*r 
financial  material. 

Each  Unistox  channel  delivers 
tape  at  the  rate  of  10.6  agate 
lines  per  minute,  UPI  said. 
Delivery  is  available  on  12,  6, 
4,  2  or  single  channel  systems. 
The  initial  morning  paper  sub- 
.scribers  took  it  on  a  single 
channel. 

With  reperforators  mounted 
on  linecasting  machines,  no 
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way  may  Ik?  found  to  explore 
with  officials  of  all  unions  rep¬ 
resenting  our  employes  and 
others  to  consider  our  common 
l)roblem.  We  all  have  a  deep 
interest  in  finding  a  i)rocedure 
which  will  i)ermit  resumption  of 
publication  of  our  newspapers 
and  a  return  to  work  by  all  our 
employes. 

“The  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typograjjhical  Union, 
-Mr.  Brown,  on  departing  New 
York  Monday,  said  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  publishers 
have  prevented  agret'ment.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  i)ublishers  this 
evening — the  66th  day  of  the 
.strike — the  publishers  renewed 
their  unanimous  determination 
to  continue  to  resist  the  union’s 
proposals  for  economic  terms 
which  would  threaten  the  future 
of  the  newspapers  serving  the 
New  York  jmblic.  However,  they 
will  continue  to  seek  a  means  to 
resolve  the  existing  differences.” 

The  breakup  of  meetings 
followed  by  a  few  days  the 
remark  by  President  Kennedy, 
at  a  news  conference,  that  he 
wasn’t  sure  “a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  has  l)een  vigorously  dis- 
l)layed  in  New  York.”  This 
“trial  by  force,”  he  said,  “may 
end  up  with  two  or  three  i)apers 
closing  down  and  the  .strike 
going  on  through  the  winter.” 

11.700  (Jaini  Itcnclils 

New  York  State’s  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Office  reported 


tape  handling  is  necessary  in 
the  newspaper  shop. 

AP’s  manager  of  research,  E. 
Blanton  Kimbell,  said  its  sys¬ 
tem  which  uses  IBM  data-proc- 
essing  equiument  ran  smoothly. 
Papers  using  Data  Speed  receive 
the  tables  at  a  rate  of  1,050 
words  (six  characters)  per 
minute.  The  system  can  accom¬ 
modate  up  to  .30  highspeed  line¬ 
casting  machines,  he  said. 

It  took  five  years  of  planning 
and  10  man-years  of  program¬ 
ming  to  prepare  the  computer 
for  its  job  of  making  600,000 
decisions  a  minute  from  among 
its  20  million  characters  of  data. 
T'he  computer  can  recall  immedi¬ 
ately  the  .stored  information  on 
any  stock,  undate  it  and  then 
store  it  again  for  future  use. 
The  status  of  each  .stock  is 
punched  into  paper  tape  on 
command  for  instantaneous 
high-speed  transmission. 

Mr.  Kimbell  also  said  the 
computer  is  able  to  change  its 
own  program  at  the  command 
of  an  operator,  so  one  operation 
can  be  started  within  four  sec¬ 
onds  after  the  previous  one. 


more  than  11,700  i)ersons,  idled 
by  the  newspaper  .strike  and 
shutdown,  had  applied  for  liene- 
fits  (up  to  $50  a  week  for  26 
weeks).  Other  sources  have 
l)lace<l  the  number  of  workers 
affected  by  the  strike  at  19,074. 
If  all  of  the  claimants  are  eli¬ 
gible,  the  state  would  dispen.se 
$585,000  a  week  in  l>enefits. 

Nt'w.spaper  workers  living  in 
New  Jersey  reported  some  hard¬ 
ships  due  to  the  fact  that  execu¬ 
tives  whose  signatures  are 
neetled  on  applications  for  bene¬ 
fits  were  not  available. 

The  suspension  of  publication 
was  l)eginning  to  hurt  the  waste- 
paper  industry.  If  they  don’t 
resume  soon,  an  official  of  the 
Wastepaper  Utilization  Council 
said,  “we  stand  a  good  chance  of 
losing  our  shirt.” 


Reporter’s  Ban 
Brings  Protests 

Washington 

Congressmen  and  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency  formally 
l)rotested  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  l)ecause  of  the  exclusion 
of  Milton  Friedman,  JTA  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  from  a 
State  Department  briefing  on 
the  .4rab  refugee  question. 

Mr.  Friedman  was  barred  by 
Robert  C.  Strong,  director  of 
the  State  Department’s  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  Affairs,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  a  foreign 
agent.  .Mr.  Strong  said  he  took 
exception  to  JTA  reporting  of 
news  involving  State  Depart¬ 
ment  policies  and  complained 
that  Israeli  diplomats  had  used 
the  news  reports  as  the  basis 
for  ciueries. 

!\«uie  K»‘gislercd 

The  Justice  Department  said 
no  correspondent  of  the  JTA  is 
registered  as  a  foreign  agent. 
Foreign  correspondents  are  not 
required  to  register,  unless  their 
news  media  is  financed  by  a  for¬ 
eign  government. 

Among  those  filing  vigorous 
I)rotests  over  this  “managing  of 
the  news”  were  Sen.  Hugh 
Scott  (R.-Pa.),  Rep.  William  F. 
Ryan  (D.-N.  Y.)  and  Philip 
Slomovitz,  vicepresident  of  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency. 

• 

Dojs  Writing  Awards 

The  Dog  Writers’  Association 
of  America  announced  the  win¬ 
ners  of  its  1962  writing  awards 
this  week.  They  included:  Sam 
Goldaper,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  best  column;  John  Ren- 
del.  New  York  Times,  reporting; 
Lew  Sharpley,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  feature;  Harvey 
Barcus,  Detroit  News,  magazine 
series. 


Ticker-to-Type  Stock  List 
Services  Begun  to  Papers 
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Productivity  Pays 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

and  Oradell.  Third  edition  cir- 
culat<»s  in  and  plays  up  the 
news  of  the  Northern  Valley, 
such  toA\'ns  as  Englewood,  Tena- 
fly,  Bergenfield,  Cresskill,  Du¬ 
mont,  Demarest,  Haworth- 
Closter,  Alpine,  Harrington 
Park,  Norwood,  Rockleigh, 
Northvale  and  Old  Tappan. 

The  Pascack  Valley  edition, 
the  fourth,  reports  on  and  cir¬ 
culates  in  Paramus,  Emerson, 
Westwood,  Washington  Town¬ 
ship,  Hillsdale,  WoodcliflF  Lake, 
River\'ale,  Park  Ridge  and  Mont- 
vale. 

The  fifth  edition  is  sped  to 
the  West  Bergen  area,  which 
goes  to  the  border  of  Passaic 
County,  and  includes  the  towns 
of  Ridgewood,  Glen  Rock,  Ho- 
Ho-Kus,  Midland  Park,  Saddle 
River,  Ramsey,  Hawthorne,  Oak¬ 
land,  and  Mahwah. 

Home  area,  covered  by  the 
sixth  edition,  includes  the  towns 
of  North  Arlington,  Lyndhurst, 
East  Rutherford,  Carlstadt, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  Saddle 
Brook,  East  Paterson  and  Fair 
Lawn. 

The  final,  or  seventh  edition, 
covers  the  East  area  including 
Edgewater,  Cliffside  Park,  Pali¬ 
sades  Park,  Fort  Lee,  Leonia, 
Ridgefield  Park,  Ridgefield, 
Little  Ferrj’  and  Teterboro. 

SOd.CMMl  Populaliuii 

In  the  70  towns  of  Bergen 
County  there  is  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  800,000.  Rockland 
County  adds  another  120,000. 
The  only  other  daily  in  the  area 
is  the  Rockland  Joumal-Newn 
in  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

The  Record,  however,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion,  including  the  New  York 
newspapers  and  also  the  Jersey 
Journal,  the  Hudson  Dispatch, 
the  Newark  News,  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  the  Passaic  Herald 
News,  the  Paterson  Call,  the 
Paterson  News. 

But  with  this  new  regional 
breakdown,  each  with  its  own 
news  editor,  Mr.  Borg  believes 
that  none  of  the  opposition  gives 
the  local  coverage  his  paper  does 
in  each  section. 

Steady  Growth 

The  1963  expectation  is  for 
both  increases  in  advertising 
and  circulation  as  a  result  of 
this  new  plan.  It  will  be  part  of 
a  steady  growth  enjoyed  by  the 
Record  since  1922  when  circula¬ 
tion  was  6318.  In  10  years  that 
number  tripled  to  18,255.  By 
1942  it  reached  32,110;  and  by 
1952  48,634  to  go  to  its  present 
1962  average  of  116,543. 

“Our  profit  sharing  plan  re¬ 


quires  a  growth  area  such  as 
the  one  our  paper  serves,”  Mr. 
Borg  said.  “Our  revenues  and 
profits  are  constantly  going  up. 
If  they  took  a  big  drop  instead 
of  gaining,  it  would  be  human 
nature  to  prefer  straight  pay 
rather  than  our  profit-sharing 
plan. 

“Many  publishers  have  visited 
the  plant  to  obtain  details  of 
how  we  work  with  our  payroll 
partners.  But  to  my  knowledge 
none  has  yet  followed  suit.” 

The  Record’s  non-union  status 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  proving 
non-assailable.  Starting  in  1961, 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
tried  to  organize  the  paper.  The 
vote  took  place  July  6,  1962. 
Although  there  were  60  card¬ 
holding  Guild  members  on  the 
staff,  the  final  tally  was  57 
against  a  Guild  shop  to  35  in 
favor. 

One  reason  that  the  Guild 
l)egan  efforts  to  organize  was 
that  up  until  the  first  of  this 
year  the  Record  has  continued 
to  work  a  51^  day  week.  Satur¬ 
day  or  the  extra  half  day  morn¬ 
ing  was  eliminated  Jan.  1. 

The  Record  sets  its  stock 
tables  by  TTS.  The  printers  also 
do  paste-ups  and  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  But  productivity  of  the 
.staffers  themselves  is  so  high, 
according  to  Mr.  Borg,  that 
there  is  little  necessity  to  go  in 
for  these  tecdinological  adv'ances. 

OiilH'ilting  Automation 

Teletypesetter  theoretically 
can  outset  a  human  printer,  but 
Mr.  Borg  told  this  story: 

John  Samra,  24,  came  to  the 
Record  about  five  years  ago.  He 
learned  a  special  fingering  sys¬ 
tem  for  operating  linecasting 
machines  taught  by  James  Car- 
roll  of  the  Record’s  staff.  He 
decided  just  for  fun  to  try  to 
l)eat  TTS.  In  one  shift  of  eight 
or  eight  and  a  half  hours,  Samra 
set  3,140  lines,  Mr.  Borg  said. 
This  is  better  than  TTS  has 
done  in  his  plant.  Mr.  Borg 
recalled  that  in  1932  the  Record 
printers  were  setting  between 
1,000  and  1,200  lines  a  day.  Now 
printers  set  2,240  lines  a  day 
with  “no  sweat,”  according  to 
Mr.  Borg. 

There  is  no  bogus  or  adver¬ 
tising  reproduction  on  the 
Record. 

“Our  people  would  raise  hell 
if  there  was  anything  being  done 
to  cost  the  newspaper  money 
and  reduce  their  profits,”  Mr. 
Borg  said. 

“Much  of  the  new  machines 
are  introduced  by  publishers  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  produc¬ 
tivity  of  union  members.  We 
don’t  have  that  problem.  We’re 
like  one  big  family.” 

The  R^ord  has  a  “lawn 
party”  each  June  at  which  wives 
and  other  members  of  employees’ 
families  come  to  the  plant  to 


meet  each  other  at  a  party. 

Not  long  ago  at  a  dinner  35 
five-year  pins  were  presented  to 
employes;  four  10-year  pins; 
four  15;  two  20;  one  25;  five 
30;  one  35;  and  one  40. 

There  are  now  two  who  have 
l)een  with  the  Record  over  40 
years ;  three  between  35  and  40 ; 
10  l)etween  30  and  35;  11 

l)etween  25  and  30 ;  four  between 
20  and  25;  20  between  15  and 
20;  45  l)etween  10  and  15;  103 
l)etween  five  and  10;  and  300 
under  five  years. 

‘Boss  of  the  Funiily' 

Mr.  Borg  is  the  boss  of  the 
family,  and  lets  everyone  know 
it. 

“I  don’t  run  this  shop  by 
referendum,”  he  says. 

Mr.  Borg  sets  the  base  salary 
ranges  in  consultation  with  de¬ 
partment  heads. 

The  salaries  seem  fantastic¬ 
ally  low  until  you  understand 
how  they  are  parlayed  up  by  the 
170%  addition  to  the  base  as  of 
this  year,  and  the  expecttnl 
•salary  dividends  of  June  and 
December. 

Here  are  some  of  those  weekly 
l)ases,  effective  Jan.  1,  1962.  $30 
to  $40,  receptionists,  secretarj', 
and  telephone  solicitor;  $30  to 
$55,  compositor,  stereotyper, 
pressman,  reporter,  photoen¬ 
graver,  photographers;  $35  to 
$60,  advertising  salesman,  copy 
editor,  specialist  reporters;  $35 
to  $65,  magazine  editor,  special¬ 
ist  editor,  circulation  office  man¬ 
ager,  $80  to  $100,  city  editor, 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  assistant  circulation 
manager;  $100  to  $160,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  managing 
editor,  circulation  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  advertising 
director,  and  business  manager. 

Opportunities  are  given  for 
all  employees  to  advance.  Merit 
ratings  are  prepared  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  if  an  employe 
is  found  fitted  for  a  better  job 
he  is  moved  into  it. 

Salaries  may  be  decreased  as 
well  as  increased.  Normally  in¬ 
creases  are  $1  to  $2.50  a  week, 
but  at  present  rates  of  salar>' 
lx)nus  and  salary  dividend  a 
$2.50  increase  actually  means 
about  $8. 

Ixians  fur  Homes 

The  newspaper  lends  it  em¬ 
ployees  money  to  build  first 
homes  at  4%.  Currently  63  have 
borrowed  $665,544  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  Mr.  Borg  said. 

The  paper  also  provides  an 
insurance  and  retirement  plan. 
Minimum  group  life  insurance 
coverage  is  $10,000.  The  mini¬ 
mum  monthly  pension  is  $100. 
Age  for  retirement  is  optional, 
either  at  65  or  70  if  able  and 
the  management  is  willing. 
Johnny  Keenan,  a  truck  driver, 
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retired  at  70  at  the  end  of  1962. 
He  began  42  years  ago,  1922, 
delivering  papers  by  motorcycle 
and  sidecar.  He  electe<l  to  con¬ 
tinue  working  part  time,  and 
Mr.  Borg  agreed. 

So  rapidly  is  the  paper  grow¬ 
ing  that  the  plant  supposedly 
built  to  serve  the  paper  ade¬ 
quately  until  1970  has  already 
been  outgrown  and  plans  are 
being  made  to  double  the  size, 
according  to  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Borg  thoroughly  enjoys 
his  job  publishing  the  Ibcord, 
and  administering  the  profit- 
sharing  plan. 

“Living  is  like  a  kiss,”  is  an 
aphorism  of  his.  “You  can’t 
enjoy  it  yourself  unless  you  are 
giving  it  away.” 

He  has  had  tempting  offers 
to  sell  the  Record.  Not  long  ago 
when  a  broker  approached  him, 
Mr.  Borg  countered: 

“If  you  had  the  back-door  key 
to  the  U.S.  mint  would  you  sell 
it?” 

Most  likely  the  Record  will  be 
handed  down  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Borg’s  two  sons,  Malcolm  A., 
25,  and  Gregory  G.,  23.  Both 
have  worked  for  the  paper.  In 
fact,  both  at  one  time  thought 
they  would  forego  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  and  settle  for  working 
regularly  for  the  Record.  Mal¬ 
colm  is  most  interested  in  the 
t'ditorial  side;  Gregory  in  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion.  But  after  a  few  years  they 
decided  they  would  get  their 
college  degrees.  Malcolm  is  now 
at  Columbia,  and  Gregory  is  at 
Fairleigh  Dickenson. 

• 

Magazine  Editor 

Denver 

Mrs.  Jack  Robinson  (Lynn 
Lilliston),  fonnerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Denver  Post,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  paper’s  Ck)n- 
temporary  magazine  section.  She 
and  her  husband  have  recently 
returned  to  Denver  after  a  year 
in  Afghanistan,  where  he  taught 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Kabul. 

• 

Daily  in  Colorado 

Craig,  Colo. 

The  Northwest  Colorado 
Press,  using  offset  printing  and 
in  tabloid  format,  moved  up  to 
Monday-through-Friday  publica¬ 
tion  schedules  Feb.  11.  Bob 
Sweeney  is  editor  and  publisher. 
The  plant  conversion  was  super¬ 
vised  by  his  assistant,  William 
Alcock. 

• 

Walker  for  Hahn 

Robert  B.  Walker,  currently 
executive  vicepresident,  has  been 
elected  to  become  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Company  when 
Paul  M.  Hahn  retires  Mar.  31. 
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Contest’s  Big  Winner 
Is  Newspaper-Sponsor 

lly  George  Will 


This  must  be  the  contest  sea¬ 
son.  Some  most  inpfenious  and 
original  competitions,  open  to 
advertisers  or  readers,  are  be¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  newspapers 
across  the  land. 

Only  a  few  will  win  prizes. 
A  few  lucky  entrants.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  others  will  have  had 
I  their  kicks,  a  few  fleeting  mo¬ 
ments  of  pleasure,  in  submitting 
their  entries.  But  the  biggest 
winners  of  all,  of  course,  are 
the  sponsoring  newspapers. 

SI 0,400  in  Prizes 

Take,  for  instance,  the  con¬ 
test  concocted  by  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News  for 
the  advertising  fraternity.  Of¬ 
fering  approximately  $10,400  in 
prizes,  the  contest  requires  in¬ 
dustry  and  advertising  people 
to  estimate  how  far  above  the 
billion  mark  metropolitan  San 
Jose’s  1962  retail  sales  will  be 
when  the  figures  are  announced, 
i  The  $10,400  prize  money  is 
I  “approximate”  because  the  two 
top  prizes  are  in  stock  certifi¬ 
cates  —  the  55  companies  who 
manufacture  in  metro  San  Jose, 
and  whose  stocks  are  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
First  prize  is  two  shares  each 
in  the  55  companies,  second  prize 
is  one  share  in  each  company. 
The  first  prize  was  worth  about 
$5,000  when  it  was  bought  early 
in  January,  and  it  has  risen 
substantially  since.  Second 
money  comes  to  about  $2,500  in 
stock,  with  eight  other  prizes 
offered,  ranging  from  $100  to 
$1,000. 

Last  year  the  Mercuiy  and 
News  ran  a  similar  contest,  of¬ 
fering  a  gold  mine  as  first  prize. 

“This  year,”  says  publisher 
J.  B.  Bidder,  “the  winner  won’t 
have  to  do  any  digging  in  a  mine 
—  he  can  just  sit  back  and  wait 
for  the  checks  to  roll  in.  Besides, 
every  contestant  can  watch  the 
list  on  the  financial  pages  and 
see  just  how  much  his  prize  will 
be  worth  when  he  wins  it  on 
May  1.” 

Last  year,  San  Jose  was  seek¬ 
ing  status  as  a  billion-dollar 
market,  and  it  didn’t  quite  make 
it.  This  year  it  is  sure  to  make 
the  list. 

This  competition  is  basically 
for  advertisers  and  agency  folk, 
thus  entries  are  strictly  limited. 
Entries  will  be  on  official  cou¬ 
pons,  one  of  which  will  appear 
in  Editor  &  Pubusher. 


“All  in  all,”  says  Dan  Stern, 
Mercury  and  News  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  “it’s  a  pretty 
sneaky  way  to  call  attention  to 
two  of  the  prime  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  growth  —  spiraling 
retail  sales  and  industrial 
growth.” 

Name  the  Half-Millionth 

Out  in  Arizona,  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  just  completed  two 
simultaneous  competitions. 

More  than  8,500  entries  were 
receiv’ed  in  a  contest  sponsored 
in  connection  with  the  city’s  at¬ 
taining  the  500,000  population 
mark  on  January  .81.  The  three 
lop  winners  received  $500  in 
cash  prizes. 

A  civic  gathering,  held  to 
commemorate  the  city’s  reaching 
that  figure,  was  marked  by  the 
liestowal  of  honors  on  the  man 
officially  designated  as  the  city’s 
half-millionth  resident. 

The  newcomer  is  Joseph  E. 
Stevens,  a  39-year-old  native  of 
Butte,  Montana,  who  came  to 
Phoenix  with  his  wife  and  their 
two  children  from  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  to  accept  a  position  as  an 
advance  quality  engineer  for 
General  Electric.  Contestants 
were  asked  to  guess  just  such 
information  about  Mr.  Half- 
Million. 

From  what  state  did  he  come? 
How  many  children  did  he 
bring?  Where  will  he  live?  What 
is  his  occupation?  Why  did  he 
come  to  Phoenix? 

Contest  entry  forms,  printed 
in  promotion  ads  for  three  weeks 
prior  to  the  deadline,  were  filled 
out  and  returned  by  8,319  read¬ 
ers  in  advance  of  the  postmark 
deadline.  The  Gazette  whipped 
up  interest  by  carrying  feature 
stories  on  Phoenix’s  phenomenal 
growth  and  tracing  the  city’s 
history. 

How  did  the  paper  cash  in  on 
the  contest?  On  the  day  that 
Phoenix  was  officially  proclaimed 
a  half-million  city,  the  Gazette 
printed  an  extra  3,000  copies  of 
the  newspaper,  carrying  a  spe¬ 
cial  front  page  on  the  city’s 
growth  and  marketing  potential, 
for  distribution  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  across  the 
nation.  Copies  were  also  fur¬ 
nished  to  chambers  of  commerce, 
convention  bureaus  and  other 
newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Gazette 
sponsored  a  contest  among 
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school  students  to  suggest  a  new 
name  for  oxygen,  drawing  550 
entries. 

The  contest  was  an  outgrowth 
of  an  observation  made  by  Dr. 
Steward  Flaschen  in  his  “Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Science”  column  in 
the  Gazette,  in  which  he  said 
that  oxygen  was  misnamed  by 
Antoine  Lavoisier  in  1774,  but 
that  the  name  had  stuck  down 
through  the  years. 

Students  were  asked,  “What 
would  you  have  named  this  ele¬ 
ment?” 

Dr.  Flaschen  is  manager  of 
physical  science  research  and 
development  for  a  division  of 
Motorola,  Inc.,  in  Phoenix.  Mo¬ 
torola  offered  five  transistor 
radios  as  prizes  for  the  best 
names  submitted  either  by  in¬ 
dividual  students  or  as  class 
projects. 

Among  the  top  names  selected 
as  best  describing  the  life-sus¬ 
taining  element  were  prome¬ 
thium,  viedonnier,  aum,  terres- 
tium,  kelement,  provitium  and 
suvie. 


Name  a  Roadway 

A  new  industrial  park  is  a 
part  of  a  program  designed  to 
retain  old  industry  and  attract 
new  firms  to  New  Britain,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Through  a  land  re¬ 
habilitation  program,  a  large 
tract  is  being  prepared  to  pro¬ 
vide  attractive  sites  for  new  in¬ 
dustrial  buildings. 

These  structures  will  front 
on  a  roadway  to  be  installed 
as  part  of  the  $2-million  site  im¬ 
provement  program. 

Realizing  the  importance  of 
the  project  and  road  to  the 
community,  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  is  sponsoring  a 
contest  to  give  the  new  roadway 
in  the  industrial  park  a  name. 
The  person  who  submits  the 
name  considered  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  by  a  panel  of  judges 
will  receive  a  $100  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bond.  Ehtry  blanks,  of 
course,  were  printed  in  the  Her¬ 
ald. 


l/oveliest  .Secretary 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald  has  been  getting  a  lot  of 
mileage  out  of  its  competition 
to  pick  the  “loveliest  secretary 
in  Connecticut.”  It  has  packed 
its  pages  with  pictures  of  pretty 
girls  for  the  past  few  months. 
The  elimination  is  now  down  to 
ten,  and  a  winner  will  soon  be 
announced.  Top  prize  is  a  round 
trip  for  two  to  Europe,  plus 
other  goodies. 

*  *  * 

MARCH  29  DEAUIJNE 
Speaking  of  contests,  start 
getting  your  entries  ready  for 
E&P’s  28th  annual  Promotion 
.Awards  (k)mpetition.  Deadline 
is  March  29  in  Houston. 


Stewart  Macdonald 


ANPA  Names 
NIS  Manager 

Appointment  of  Stewart  Mac¬ 
donald  as  manager  of  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  ANPA 
General  Manager  Stanford 
Smith. 

Mr.  Macdonald  will  report 
March  1  to  replace  F.  Richard 
Anderson,  NIS  manager  who 
died  Dec.  29. 

Mr.  Macdonald  has  been  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Wauke¬ 
gan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  for  11 
years  during  which  time  the 
newspaper  won  seven  national 
awards  for  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  that  he  had  served 
on  the  national  advertising  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  He 
is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

The  ANPA  Newspaper  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  is  the  education¬ 
al  and  public  relations  arm  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

• 

ONE  DOLLAR  —  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspapers  have  a  dra¬ 
matic  way  of  showing  “what 
ime  dollar  buys  in  newspaper 
advertising  in  Richmond.”  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  received 
a  bound  blank  book  of  1,000 
newsprint  pages,  7*4  x  11 
inches.  Copy  reads,  “What  One 
Dollar  buys  in  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Richmond  —  one 
thousand  quarter  pages!” 

*  *  * 

PAY  DAY  —  The  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Newspapers  have 
published  a  brochure  showing 
that  payrolls  in  the  area  will 
be  up  for  1963.  The  folder  pre¬ 
sents  all  1963  pay  dates  and 
pay  volume  in  the  market. 
Copies  are  available  from  Bill 
Bess,  at  Huntington,  or  from  the 
Katz  Agency  offices. 
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White  in  Group 

(Conthmed  from  page  7) 

cases,  I  believe,  contrai’y  views 
should  he  solicited;  especially  in 
a  single-ownership  or  one-news¬ 
paper  city  such  as  some  of  ours. 

I  hasten  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  elementary  for  most 
newspapers  nowadays,  group  or 
non-group. 

Strongly  partisan  newspai)ers 
have  declined  in  number  and  in 
influence.  Most  of  the  profes¬ 
sionals  who  manage  .\merica’s 
successful  groups  today  avoi<l 
personal  particii)ation  in  parti¬ 
san  politics.  ^lore  and  more  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  are  employe- 
managed.  The  professional  man¬ 
ager  usually  feels  less  disposed 
than  his  owner-predecessors  to 
make  his  weight  felt  politically 
on  a  strictly  parti.san  basis.  With 
all  due  resi)ect.  I  suggest  that 
what  we  have  lost  in  color,  in 
individuality,  has  l)een  otf.set  by 
a  gain  in  responsibility  and  in 
public  confidence.  Newspapers 
no  longer  snarl,  and  rarely  thun¬ 
der,  but  when  they  speak  out  on 
some  big  issue,  in  reasonable 
language,  with  an  air  of  quiet 
authority,  they  are  more  influen¬ 
tial  than  ever. 

Political  I>canings 

In  any  given  state  or  national 
election,  Gannett  new.spapers 
may  be  all  over  the  editorial  lot. 
The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
for  example,  is  traditionally 
Democratic,  although  it  is  tied 
to  no  political  party.  It  sup¬ 
ported  most  of  the  Democratic 
state  ticket  in  19(52,  and  it  en¬ 
dorsed  Kennedy  in  1960 — yet  it 
supported  Eisenhower  in  1952 
(even  before  he  was  nominated) 
and  again  in  1956.  Most  of  our 
newspapers  formally  list  them¬ 
selves  as  “independent”;  a  few 
proclaim  their  leanings  under 
the  label  “Independent-Republi¬ 
can,”  and  only  one  (the  small¬ 
est)  is  “Republican.” 

I  have  often  seen  group  mem¬ 
bership  supply  telling  support 


and  encouragement  for  local  edi¬ 
torial  independence  and  editorial 
vigor.  Let  me  give  you  a  i)er- 
sonal  illustration.  While  our 
Utica  new.spai)ers  were  fighting 
elements  which  had  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  certain  municipal  affairs, 
I  prepared  statements  making  it 
clear  that  the  Utica  newsi)apers 
had  both  editorial  autonomy  and 
ownership  support.  The.se  state¬ 
ments  were  published  as  front- 
l)age  editorials  under  my  byline 
in  Utica.  This  put  a  sto|)  to  ef¬ 
forts  in  some  (juarters  to  go 
over  the  heads  of  the  Utica 
editor.s. 

The  Utira  Ohserver-Dispateh 
and  the  Utica  Daily  Press  were 
rewarded  with  a  Pulitzer  i)ublic 
.sendee  i)rize  for  their  efforts  in 
cleaning  up  that  community. 

Of  cour.se,  autonomy  never 
was  intended  to  be  an  umbrella 
for  ))oor  iierformance  locally. 
General  management  at  Roches¬ 
ter  must  .see  to  that.  We  aim  to 
lead,  not  operate — the  best  local 
management  is  the  one  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  is  imjielled  to  bother 
least.  Each  individual  newspaper 
is  expected  to  live  uj)  to  the 
highest  standards.  Broadly,  this 
means  that  each  should  strive  to 
be  the  best  of  its  class,  taking 
into  account  the  circulation  and 
advertising  potential  of  the  area 
and  the  special  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 


On  0»»n  Feel 


.\uton()my  al.so  means  that 
each  newspaper  is  expected  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet  financially. 
By  agT-eement  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  holders  of  its  $6  pre¬ 
ferred  .stock  the  Gannett  Com- 
jiany  may  not  guarantee  the 
debts  of  any  subsidiary.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  this  means  that  when  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.  acquires  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  broadcasting  station 
we  ordinarily  invest  about  one- 
third  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
new  proi)erty  then  is  expected  to 
pay  off  the  borrowed  remainder 
out  of  earnings. 

Each  Gannett  Newspaper  does 
its  own  hiring.  However  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  at  Rochester  is  in¬ 
creasingly  active  in  recruiting, 
training  and  placement  at  all 
levels.  But  local  executives  are 
not  required  to  hire  any  specific 
recruits. 

With  rare  exceptions,  no  com¬ 
ics.  columns  or  other  features 
are  bought  on  a  group  contract 
basis. 

We  exjiect  our  local  manage¬ 
ments  to  particijiate  personally 
in  community  affairs,  support 
local  drives  and  fund  campaigns 
with  dollars  as  well  as  with 
space.  Often  this  has  meant  that, 
after  joining  the  Gannett  Group, 
a  newspaper  has  been  found  con¬ 
tributing  more  in  hard  cash  to 
community  causes  than  it  had 
done  before. 


The  same  can  be  true  of  re¬ 
wards  to  the  individual  employe. 
Some  pajiers  now  in  our  organi¬ 
zation  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  a  pension  plan  for  emjiloyes 
outside  the  Group.  .\nd  never 
has  membership  in  our  Grouji  re¬ 
duced  or  eliminated  exi.sting  re¬ 
tirement  iirograms  for  emjiloyes. 
Whenever  we  have  added  a 
newspaper  or  a  broadcasting 
.station,  we  have  continued  what¬ 
ever  lienefit  program  has  been 
in  ojieration,  with  the  aim  in 
view  to  keep  it  in  effect  until  the 
(iroiierty  is  jiaid  for  and  can 
come  under  our  own  broader, 
more  generous  Gannett  jiro- 
gram. 

Likewise  with  emjiloye  protit- 
.sharing.  Since  1986,  when  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  was  instituted,  some 
$1(),()()0,()0()  has  been  distributed. 

I  believe  that  much  of  what  I 
have  said  ajqilies  also  to  other 
large  newsjiaper  groups.  Some 
do  better  than  we  do  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  perhajis  not  as  well  in 
otheis,  and  so-on.  Certainly,  for 
examjile,  our  jiolicy  of  local  edi¬ 
torial  autonomy  is  by  no  means 
uniuue. 

Many  a  property  has  .stag¬ 
gered  along,  or  run  down,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  to  supjiort  too  many 
owners.  Group  ownershiji,  which 
does  not  depend  .solely  ujion  any 
one  property,  can  forego  divi¬ 
dends  while  one  newsnajier  buys 
new  machinery,  or  as  in  .so  many 
cases  in  our  group,  expands  its 
plant  or  builds  a  brand  new  one. 

Know-how  is  shared  among 
newspajiers  and  stations  and  the 
.sendees  of  specialists,  which  few 
individual  concems  could  afford, 
are  available  to  all. 

A  grou))  offers  extraordinary 
oi)))ortunities  for  promotions 
within  the  organization.  .4  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  top  executives  and 
more  than  half  of  the  general 
management  grew  up  on  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers.  But  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  bring  in  talent 
from  outside. 


(iroups  are  Progressive 


))ressed  ))ublisher  today  might 
grimly  a.sk,  “What’s  wrong  with 
eight  iiercent!”)  But  Mr.  White 
was  making  a  point.  Such  a  pos¬ 
sibility  as  he  feared  i.s  remote 
indeed,  l)ut  to  guard  against 
such  a  dangei-,  if  it  does  exist,  I 
know  of  no  better  defc'ii.se  than 
high-iuincipled  in.structors  in 
universities  such  as  this  —  and 
high  princijiled  leadership  in  in¬ 
dividual  newspajiers  and  in 
new.s|)aj)er  grouj)s. 

In  our  Grou|),  we  may  not 
come  up  with  products  that  are 
necessarily  suj)erior  to  the  Em- 
l)oria  Gazette  under  William  Al¬ 
len  White!  But  ours  and  other 
grouj).s  and  chains  today  often 
are  among  tho.se  at  the  forefront 
in  exi)erimenting,  as  he  did;  in 
improving,  as  he  did;  in  setting 
a  high  mark  for  other  news¬ 
papers  to  shoot  at — as  he  did. 


New  Hampshire  Law 
Bars  ITU's  Model  Bill 


Concord,  N.  H. 

A  “citizens  job  protection” 
ordinance,  sponsored  by  labor 
unions,  ran  afoul  state  law  here. 
The  City  Solicitor  declared  the 
pi  opo.sal  would  conflict  with  the 
New  Hamjishire  statute  which 
permits  employers  to  recruit  re¬ 
placements  for  strikers  provided 
he  notifie<l  the  prospective 
worker  of  the  lalwr  dispute. 

The  bill  offered  by  .Alderman 
C.  Edwin  Howard  was  similar 
to  one  which  the  International 
Typographical  Union  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  enacted  in  sev¬ 
eral  states  and  cities.  It  would 
l)rohibit  third  parties  from  im¬ 
porting  .sti'iker  replacements. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  Howard 
measure  it  was  brought  out  that 
a  contract  dispute  between  the 
Concord  Daily  Monitor  and  the 
typographical  union  was  the  ap- 
paitnt  reason  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Howard  .said  later  he 
would  withdraw  it. 


Hiuleali  Correction 


Thus  far,  I  have  failecl  to  an¬ 
swer  one  important  question  im¬ 
plicit  at  the  start  of  my  re¬ 
marks: 

Granted — if  it  is — that  group- 
operation  is  efficient  and  public- 
serv’ice  minded,  could  a  new  Wil¬ 
liam  .Allen  White  reach  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness  in  a  group? 

My  answer  is  “yes.”  I  could 
cite  a  long  list  of  names  to  back 
up  that  answer.  So  could  you. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  editors  today  —  and 
among  the  most  individualistic 
and  independent — are  editors  of 
group  newspa|)ers. 

This  leads  me  to  Mr.  White’s 
warning  that  “a  once-noble  pro¬ 
fession  (joumalism)  could  be 
transformed  into  an  eight  i)er- 
cent  .security.”  (Many  a  hard- 


The  Hialeah  (Fla.)  City 
Council  failed  to  enact  a  Citi¬ 
zens  Job  Protection  Bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  E&P  has  bwn 
advised.  Hialeah  was  contained 
in  the  union’s  list  of  cities  with 
anti-strikebreaker  ordinances 
(E&P,  Dec.  29,  1962). 


To  .4(1(1  a  Dav 


Prince  George,  B.  C. 

Citizen  Publishers  &  Printers 
Ltd.  has  announced  a  $300,000 
plant  modernization  program. 
Work  will  start  this  spring  on  a 
new  downtown  building  and  an 
offset  press  will  be  installed  in 
September.  The  Citizen  will  be 
published  six  days  a  week  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  five  issues 
when  the  new  press  is  in  oper¬ 
ation. 
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31  at  Seminar 
On  Advertising 

Thirty-one  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  cxc'cutives  will  take  i)art 
in  a  two-week  seminar  starting 
Feb.  IS  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University, 
\ew  York  City. 

Mfmb<T«  ,ire: 

Chester  \V.  Itovender,  It'iiistim  Sa/i’m 
(N.  C.)  JtiurnaJ  and  rtt'in  City  Sentinel. 

Charles  W.  liurdsal,  State- Record 
('ompaiiy.  Columbia,  S.  ('. 

Jolm  R.  Corbett,  Willinm.iport  (I’.a. ) 
Sun-Cazette. 

Judson  .\.  Creasy,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
iidzette. 

Walton  K.  Deminit,  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel, 

Henry  Dibbern,  Grand  Fork.< 

(.V.  D.)  Herald. 

Kenyon  I).  (jornall,  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Journal. 

William  \V.  (Ireve,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
.Vea'i. 

Richard  C.  Johnson,  Brantford  (Ont.) 
F.xpo.ntor. 

(^ale  M.  Lcitner,  Kearney  (Xeb.) 
Daily  Huh. 

J.  .-Mian  Meath,  Southeastern  Xews- 
papers,  .-VtiKUsta,  Ca. 

Frank  R.  McKain,  Fort.imouth  I'ir- 
ginian  l'ilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

Victor  .\.  Modeer,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Sews-Bress  and  Gazette. 

RoRer  T.  Myers,  Nyack  (X.  Y.) 

JournalXews. 

Fred  \V.  Patterson,  Denton  (Texas) 
Record -Cli  ronicle. 

Richard  W’.  Pelton,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram. 

Dean  Privette,  Bristol  (V'a.-Tenn.) 
Sewspapers. 

Claude  F,  Ratliff  Jr..  Western  FMition, 
Sew  York  Times,  laas  .\nReles. 

Keith  \'.  Reetl,  Southeast  Missourian, 
Cape  (lirardeau.  Mo. 

Joseph  C.  Renter,  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record. 

Robert  J.  Rossi,  Elgin  (III.)  Daily 
Courier-Xen's. 

\Villiam  L.  Sackett,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
Xcws-l‘rrss. 

I.«wis  V.  -Sciortino,  Fort  Scott  (Kans.) 
Tribune. 

William  L.  Shurtliff,  Ypsilanti  (.Mich.) 
Tress. 

.Marvin  T.  Smith,  Garden  City  (Kans.) 
Telegram. 

Melville  \V.  Stonecipher,  East  St.  Louis 
(III.)  Journal. 

.\lva  ThornbruRh  Jr.,  Aurora  (III.) 
Beacon-Xews. 

John  C.  Whyte,  JoHet  (III.)  Herald- 
.\'en’s. 

Robert  S.  Widmer,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 
Record. 

_1I.  Max  Wilmer,  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
.Vrtnj  and  Daily  Advance. 

Walter  K.  Wood,  Star-Xews  Xewspa- 
pers,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

• 

.4u^st<Mn,  Der  Spiepjel 
Piililisher,  Out  of  Jail 

Bonn 

Rudolph  Augstein,  publisher 
of  Der  Spiegel,  West  German 
newsmagazine,  was  released 
from  Karlsruhe  prison  Feb.  7. 
He  had  l)een  held  since  Oct.  27 
when  he  and  10  members  of  the 
magazine’s  staff  were  arrested 
on  a  complaint  that  they  had 
published  official  secrets. 

The  arrests  and  house 
searches,  reminiscent  of  Nazi 
methods,  created  a  storm  in  the 
government  and  forced  the 
ouster  of  Franz  Josef  Strauss, 
defense  minister  who  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  target  of  Der  Spiegel’s 
sensational  articles. 

All  of  the  magazine’s  staff 
have  now  been  released  and 
there  are  no  formal  charges 
against  any  of  them. 


El  Paso  Editor  Beclouds 
Albuquerque’s  Sun  Title 


STEPPING  UP— Woodrow  Hal 
news  editor  the  past  four  years, 
is  now  managing  editor  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier.  He  start¬ 
ed  on  the  paper  in  1957  as  copy 
editor,  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky  school  of 
journalism. 

‘Gap’  Letter  Brings 
$150,000  Libel  Suit 

Cincinnati 
A  “Letter  to  the  Editor’’ 
printed  by  the  Enquirer  has 
resulted  in  that  paper  being 
sued  for  $150,000. 

Titled  “What  Papers  Will 
Report  in  1965,’’  it  referred  to 
Edward  (Ted)  Kennedy  as 
“President”;  to  Caroline  Ken¬ 
nedy  as  a  congresswoman  mar¬ 
ried  to  Richard  Hoffa,  son  of 
James  Hoffa;  and  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Jr.,  as  .seeking  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Similarity  in  Nuiiicm 

The  missive  was  signed: 
Eugene  “Robinson,”  8125 
Bridgetown  Road,  Cleves,  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  suburb.  Eugene  R. 
“Robison,”  chairman  of  the 
Hamilton  County  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  who  .says  he 


Albuquerque  boosters  claim 
their  city  has  overshadow’cd  El 
Pa.so  in  the  claim  to  the  title  of 
U.S.  Sunshine  Capital. 

In  fact,  Dan  Burrows,  editor 
of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune, 
reportedly  approved  a  jiublicity 
release  saying  the  New  Mexico 
city  “clearly  has  won.” 

But  Robert  W.  Lee,  newly 
named  editor  of  the  El  Paito 
Herald-Pout,  has  refused  to  con- 
ccxle  defeat  in  a  contest  which 
his  predecessor,  Ed  Pooley,  car¬ 
ried  on  with  Dan  Burrows.  Both 
are  Scripps-Howard  editors  .  .  . 
274  miles  apart. 

In  1953  Burrows  challenged 
Pooley  to  determine  which  city 
had  more  sunshine. 

Daily  Score 

Each  day,  both  papers  car¬ 
ried  a  box  score  on  the  front 
page  keeping  track  of  the  num- 
l)er  of  days  in  which  the  sun  has 
shone. 

The  sun  shone  every  day  in 
Albuquerque  in  1962,  and  on 
Jan.  25  was  shining  for  its  406th 
consecutive  day. 

The  Albuquerque  City  Com¬ 
mission,  noting  that  “Albuquer- 
(lue’s  faithful  companion,  the 
Sun,  has  remained  on  steady 
duty  year  after  year  and  age 


after  age,”  passed  a  formal 
resolution  proclaiming  Albu- 
((uerque  “Sunshine  Capital  of 
the  United  States.” 

Confident  of  its  right  to  the 
title,  the  Commission  declared 
a  30-day  waiting  period  start¬ 
ing  Jan.  15  to  hear  objections 
from  other  cities  challenging 
Albuquerque’s  action. 

The  resolution  concludes  that 
“thereafter  there  shall  be  no 
objections  when  Albuquerque 
makes  use  of  this  title  in  printed 
material  throughout  the  nation.” 

‘The  True  Sunshine  Onler’ 

Editor  Lee  advised  E&P: 

“Certainly  El  Paso  does  not 
concede  the  title.  As  of  today 
(Feb.  7),  the  sun  has  shone  for 
388  consecutive  days  in  this,  the 
true  sunshine  center  of  the  U.S., 
and  has  skipped  us  only  12  out 
of  the  last  1545  days. 

“Further,  Weather  Bureau 
records  for  the  19-year  period 
between  1942  and  1960  inclusive 
show  that  El  Paso  had  82  per¬ 
cent  sunshine,  Albuquerque  only 
76.5  percent. 

“Even  if  the  records  were 
reversed,  El  Paso  would  never 
concede.  After  all,  it’s  QUAL¬ 
ITY  that  counts.” 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 
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yewspaper  lirokern 
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has  lived  at  that  address  23 
years,  filed  suit,  charging  the 
Enquirer  with  libel  and  neglect 
in  not  tracing  the  letter’s  source. 
He  asks  $75,000  actual  damages 
and  $75,000  punitive  damages. 

• 

Washington  Bureau 
For  4  Texas  Papers 

San  Antonio 
Harte-Hanks  newspapers  in 
San  Antonio,  Corpus  Christi  and 
San  Angelo  have  engaged  Leelie 
Carpenter  as  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent.  The  newspapers  are 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Newit,  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times  and  San  Angelo  Stand¬ 
ard-Times.  Carpenter’s  capital 
bureau,  which  also  serves  news¬ 
papers  in  other  states,  has  for 
a  number  of  years  corresponded 
for  a  fourth  Harte-Hanks  paper, 
the  Abilene  Reporter-News. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim.  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  niRht! 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi)erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  BinRhamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspn|)er8 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
bu.vs  the  newspaiier — it’s  the  |)ersonality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  sellinR. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michiftan 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newsi>ai>ers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


DIAL  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 
BuyinR?  SellinR?  Turn  riRht  to  Dial! 

APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes  I  News- 
pa|)er  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License.1 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proi)erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
I  P.  O,  Box  309,  RoseburR,  OreRon 


1.  EASTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Re<iuires  initial  investment  of  $50.C00. 

2.  SOUTHEAST.  Exclusive  county 
seat  weekly  newspaiier.  Gross  $50,000. 
$8,000  <lown  payment  to  qualified  news- 
(laiierman. 

3.  WEST.  Exclusive  county  seat  week¬ 
ly  new8pa|)er.  Gross  exceeds  $60,000. 
$20,000  down  payment. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATTIS 
63S1  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  AnReles  28.  California 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  -- 
New  EnR.  $125M:  Colo.  $I00M;  Ind. 
$235M;  Mo.  $78M:  N.Y.  $77M:  Tex. 
$IOOM.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Ks. 

SEVERAL  (K>OD  WEEKLIES  newly 
listed.  Wide  price  ranRe.  In  reply  state 
definitely  amount  you  can  pay  down 
and  somethinR  of  your  experience. 
Johnson  and  Lynch,  brokers,  Newfield. 
N.Y.  Tel.  LN  4-7778. 


SMALL  DAILY  OPERATION  (South) 
with  1962  Rross  over  $350. OW),  Rrow- 
inR  fast,  can  !«  leaswi-purchased  by 
suitable  party.  $50,000  operatinR 
capital  should  suffice.  Box  1243,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WEEKLIES  and  Cash  Required:  Zone 
2  $22,000:  Zone  3— $5,000 ;  Zone  4— 

$35,000.  Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  Box 
31.22,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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A»OU%CJi;MENTS 

Newspapers  t$’  anted 


MIDWEST  PAPERS 
Quality  weeklie8.  dailies.  Buyers  with 
$40.(KiO  to  $1,000,000  down. 

Vernon  V.  Paine.  Broker 
Box  265.  Upland,  California 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  seeking  connec¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  with  option  for 
purchase  either  outright  or  for  majority 
interest  within  two  years.  Preferably  a 
daily,  circ.  10,000  to  50,000.  Experience 
as  rciKjrters  on  two  Top  Ten  new’spa- 
{>ers  and  foreign  bureau,  editors  of 
college  daily.  Will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  esi>ecially  in  the  mid-west  or 
western  regions.  Initial  cash  investment 
of  $100,000.  Box  1076,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
pai>er  too  big — none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  liecome  publishers.  Your  con- 
fiden<*e  resiiected.  Dixie  Newspa|>ers, 
Brokers.  Box  579.  Gadsden.  Ala. 

Buxiness  Space  For  Rent 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Puhlisher  has  6.S(tO  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  Wiishintrton.  D.C., 
PittsburKh.  Chicatfo.  Circulation  ful- 
tillment.  <lirect  mail,  comiiosition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence.  212  LO  3-6563  or  write 
Box  982.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Histitric  .Hals  .4vailaMe 

DAILY  PAGE  1  MATS  World  War  II 
extras,  other  historic  events.  Write 
for  list,  price.  J.  C.  Lyons,  Peters- 
burit,  Va. 

Investment  Opptirtunities 

PUBLISHER-MANAGER  with  experi¬ 
ence.  money  to  invest.  Zone  1  weekly 
irrossinK  $86.f('0.  Write  Box  1142.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVlcyS 
Job  Printing 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newsiiaiier  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  si>ee«i 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or 
write  Box  1001,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

SPEX:iAL  EDITIONS  tailoretl  to  your 
area.  Will  build  prestige  and  revenue 
for  your  pai>er.  (\>mplete  service. 
Write:  The  Edition  Company,  4632  For¬ 
est  Ave.»  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSE'ER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


$2,5.000  NEEDED  AT  ONCE  by  pub¬ 
lisher  of  new  magazine  entering 
proven  field.  Unusual  opiiortunity  for 
high  rate  of  return  on  investment  as 
you  desire  it.  Write  Box  1236,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

.Magazine  Consultants 

G  A.  (JERRY)  STOUFFER 
Consultant  In  Publishing 
and  Printing  Economics 
1075 — 44th  St.,  Des  Moines  II,  Iowa 
Phone:  255-9057 

Production,  Engineering,  Plant  and 
Eguipment:  Design  &  Planning 

31  Years  Experience 

Resumi  &  Rates  on  Reguest 

Partner  Wanted 

NYC  TRADE  PAPER  seeks  industrious 
arivertising  and/or  editorial  investor/ 
IMirtner  with  l(i-33G’s  cash  for  ex- 
I>ansion  pur|K>ses.  1961  gro8s-50G's ; 
1962  gross-hOG's:  1963  projecte<l  gross- 
120G's.  Box  1231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEViSPAPEK  .SERVICES 


THE  ONLY  aiMPLETE  COVERAGE 
of  all  national  and  international  stu¬ 
dent.  student  iiolitical,  and  educational 
activity  in  the  country.  Service  offers 
up  to  39  i>ages  i>er  copy  i>er  week.  Non¬ 
profit.  run  by  student  editors  them¬ 
selves.  E'or  details  write:  Collegiate 
Press  Service,  c/o  United  States  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Association,  3457  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Job  Printing 

THURSDAY  PUBLICATION  date 
open  for  weekly  news|>a|>er.  Will  con¬ 
sider  monthly.  Rotary  or  Flatbed. 
Commercial  Printing  Co..  681  So. 
Broad  St..  Trenton,  OWen  5-6087. 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 
5002  South  Hanna  Street 
E'ort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact  Bob  E'anto  or  Bill  Davis 

Newspairers  Press  Installation 
MOVING-  REPAIRING-  TRUCKING 
Extrert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

i'omposing  Riwm 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  (33740)  $1,700: 
Model  26  Linoty)>e  (43544)  $1,200.  In 
good  condition  and  very  clean.  Both 
have  two  9<'-channel  main  magazines 
with  7^^j  Corona  and  5*2  Ionic  mats. 
Model  26  has  two  34-channel  maga¬ 
zines  without  mats.  £^h  machine  has 
4-iK>cket  mold  disc,  3  UA  molds,  one 
blank:  220-volt  iKits,  Emerson  220-volt, 
single-phase  motor,  Margach  feeder. 
Contact  Ed  Templin,  The  Herald-Leader, 
Lexington.  Ky.  Phone:  2-2270. 

PERFORATORS.  5  Multiface.  Sell  or 
trade  for  standard.  Good  condition. 
Write  H.  Cornwell.  Sentinel.  Orlando, 
Fla. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINES  (2)  Comet 
models,  each  etiuiptied  with  mat  de¬ 
tector.  hydraquadder,  teletyi>esetter 
ofierating  unit,  four  molds,  two  maga¬ 
zines,  electric  i»ot,  110  volt  system. 
Can  )>e  seen  in  o|>eration.  Available 
approx.  March  1.  Contact  R.  J.  Hum¬ 
mel,  Call-Chnmicle  Newspaiiers,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

2  LATE  MODEL  INTERTYPES  F-4 
Mixer  Serial  No.  19465  and  Model  C-4 
Serial  No.  27155.  Both  machines  with 
quadders.  6  mold  <lisc8,  electric  i>ot6. 
Monomelts.  M(»hr  saws,  cam  covers, 
cooler  blowers  and  magazine  shift  on 
mixei.  22  extra  light  weight  lower  split 
magazines.  3  magazine  racks,  05  Vand. 
galley  proof  press,  app.  24  fonts  tyi>e. 
mat  sort  cabinet  and  many  extras. 
Desire  to  sell  as  one  unit.  Studio 
Oim|>osition  Services,  Inc.,  565  W. 
Washington,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  H 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


j  EOLIPMENT  MART 
j  Engraving 


BUYING  A  PHOTO-LATHE? 

We're  going  offset  and  have  an  Elgrama 
to  sell.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  an  i 
electronic  engraver,  save  ’A  of  your  i 
money:  buy  our  Elgrama  for  $2,500. 
Times-Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  plate 
costs.  Use  Cal-Platea  at  47c  instep  of  j 
76c.  Send  for  your  free  sample.  CALU-  I 
MET  CRAFTS.  INC.,  P.O.  Box  26-E,  , 
Naperville,  III. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
3*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  EJconomy  i 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES  I 
P.O,  Box  12256,  St,  Petersburg,  Fla.  | 

PhoUt  Engraving 

CONSOLIDATED  24"  Precision  Color 
Camera — guaranteed  as  new;  Schmidt 
Temiierature  Control  Sink;  Levy 
Screens,  circular  and  rectangular  60 
line  to  133  line;  Master  Powderless 
Etchers  for  zinc  and  copper,  new  ma¬ 
chine  warranty;  Vandercook  Precision 
Proof  Presses.  Models  232P  and  226; 
Ostrander  Radial  Arm  Routers.  Saws, 
Trimmers  and  Block  Leveler;  Richards 
Jig  Saw  and  Drill.  J.  S|>ero  &  Co..  549 
W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

PRESS  STEREO  PACKAGE 
(Sold  separately  if  desired) 

32-Page  Goss  semi-cylindrical  press,  al-  1 
most  new  Pony  Autoplate  with  pot  and  j 
Hoe  Mat  Roller,  Package  iirice  $30,000.  i 
Press  is  4-deck,  single  width,  with  Hess 
&  Barker  quarter  folder,  2  Capco  foun-  i 
tains  and  many  spare  |>arts.  23-9/16"  : 
cut-off;  24.000  PPH  straight.  | 

Pony  is  2^  years  old.  comes  with  3-ton  , 
Kemp  electric  pot  of  same  age  -4-  5  tons 
of  metal;  pot  has  automatic  pouring  de¬ 
vice.  I 

Equipment  soon  to  be  replaced  by  off-  [ 
set.  May  lie  seen  in  operation  nowl 
Contact:  Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter,  Times-  | 
Journal.  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  ' 

FOR  SALE 

4  single  width  units  Hoe  Printmaster, 
like  new.  including  2  color  cylinders,  '• 
reversible  printing  couple.  64-page  half¬ 
page  delivery  folder.  2  roll  stands 
with  double-running  position  paper  roll 
brackets  for  40"  dia  rolls,  automatic 
tension  device,  motorized  paiier  hoist, 
upiier  balloon  former  with  skip  slitter. 
Can  lie  seen  running  daily,  producing 
top  quality  work.  Box  1216,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

I6-i>g.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-liack  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


EQUIPMENT  MART 
Presses  &  Machinery 


Model  A  Duplex  Press 
Model  AH  Duplex  Press 
Goss  Comet  Press 
24  Page  2  to  1  Tubular  Press 
16/32  Heavy  Duty  Hoe  Press 
12  Page  Tubular — short  franu* 

12  Page  'Fubular — long  frame 
24  Page  Scott  w/color  hump,  single 
width 

6  Units  Hoe  Verticle  22% 

8  Units  Goss — 2  folders  23-9/16 
Web  Offset  presses 
Stereotyiie  machinery — mat  rollers^ 
stereo  chases 

Elrods.  Linotypes.  Intertypes 
Delivered  —  Installed  —  Guaranteed! 

UPECO,  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

N.J.  201-GE  8-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-6468 


FOR  SALE 

OFFSET  ROTARY 


(Polygraph — in  U.S.  known  as  Mil- 
Ion  or  Royal  Zenith).  Four  units 
and  folder.  Prints  4  colors  on 
I7%"  X  24"  sheets  and  quarter 
folds;  or  prints  8  page  tabloid  one 
color.  Ideal  for  growing  offset 
weekly  or  small  daily. 

Write:  The  Manager 

SHERBROOKE  DAILY  RECORD 

P.  O.  Box  1200 
Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada 


9  HOE  VERTICLE  UNITS 
Double  Folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off 

6  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off 

5  SCOTT  ARCH  UNITS 
Double  Folder,  cut-off 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-unit8,  1  double  folder.  22%"  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

*’Newspa)>er  Equipment  Dealers” 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

2-UNIT~H6rPRESS~ 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  lialloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
(■asters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y’.  17  OXford  7-4B90 

colT  folders 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  ail  rotary  |>resBes. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WCRKS,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 

PRESS  BARGAIN 

Need  room,  so  first  $4,500.00  gets  3- 
unit,  48  i>age  Goss.  Easily  worth  doubls. 
Phone  or  write  J.  Les.  Duermit.  422- 
3611,  The  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Stereotype 

Tubular  Goss  Router,  like  new 
Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Junior  Sta-Hi  Former 
Pa(>er  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

Goss  45-C  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Shaver 
Hand  Casting  Equi|>ment — all  kinds 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

Wanted  to  Buy 

ROTARY  PRESS  —  Cut-off  2244'.— 
128  Tabloid  pages  ca|>able  of  |)rintin(( 
two  palters  at  a  time.  46,000  si>eed  and 
up.  Send  all  particulars  to:  Eric  Ferrat, 
Gen.  Mgr,,  Montreal  Granby  Press,  6701 
rue  Christoi)he-(Tolomb.  Montreal.  P.Q.. 
Canada. 

Linotyi>es-  Intcrtyiies-  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAbT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


I  for  growing  ofFset  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

nail  daily  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

'■  MAT  ROLLERS 

STHatEO  EQUIPMENT 

WF’’nAll7Rf:rnDn  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

mt  UAILl  ntlUnU  60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45M 

O.  Box  1200  j  _ _ _  _ _ _ - 

ke,  Quebec.  Canada  ALL  TYPEJS  of  newspaiter  and  Web- 

I  fed  Offset  presses.  UPECO,  Box  366, 
_ _  I  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  201  GE  8-3744. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  February  16,  1963 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


idminislrativf^ 


IthfAay  Advert! sin (c 


EdiUtrinl 


VUlitorial 


R_\RE  CHANCE  TO  MANAGE  and 
buy  into  two  papers  with  real  futures 
in  Zone  ~  adjacent  county  seats  in  a 
rich,  iimirressive.  expanding  agricul¬ 
tural  valley  with  ample  water  and 
processing  and  other  industry,  in  a 
sportsman's  paradise.  Attractive  cities 
with  gtaxl  living  conditions.  Modern 
well  equi|>i>e<i  plants.  Good  salary  and 
bonus  to  man  30  to  50  with  ad  and 
management  experience  who  proves  self. 
Give  full  details  and  references.  Box 
1162,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

('Aassified  Advertising 

CLAStSII'IED  MANAGER,  experienced, 
for  Zone  3  daily  newspaper  in  the  20 
to  25.000  class.  Box  1205,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLAS-SIl'IEI)  ADVERTISING  Man¬ 
ager — If  you  love  a  challenge,  and 
know  (la.ssified,  this  could  i>e  your 
next  job.  Reorganize  the  Classified 
Dept,  on  a  27,000  combination  daily 
and  .Sunday.  Here  is  a  job  with  built- 
in  rewards.  Complete  details  and  refer¬ 
ences.  M.  Williams,  Kings|>ort  (Tenn.) 
Times-News. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Sales¬ 
man  exiieriencetl  in  selling  Basil  L. 
Smith  .System,  tind  sliding  rate  scale 
contract.  Top  remuneration,  working* 
conditions  and  opi>ortunity  for  growth. 
For  interview  write  or  iihone;  Gilbert 
Gillett.  ('.AM,  The  State  Journal, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  Solicitor. 
Salary,  commission,  fringe  lienefits. 
Indeitendent  &  Daily  Mail,  Anderson, 
S.  C. 


Display  Advertising 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  OREGON  for 
young,  experienced  ad  salesmen  in  ex¬ 
panding  organization.  Small  daily  and 
large  weeklies.  Pull  particulars  to  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat-Herald,  Albany,  Oregon. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
EJxcellent  opportunity  for  a  man  with 
experience  in  advertising  sales  and 
add  makeup  with  rapidly  growing  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field,  as  well  as  other  communications. 
Completely  responsible  for  directing 
the  efforts  of  advertising  salesmen  in 
the  organization.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  1185,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  30.000 
evening  daily.  Northern  California. 
Write  Box  1184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  will  train.  Advance¬ 
ment  imssibilities.  Salary  open.  Com¬ 
pany  paid  retirement  plan  and  many 
other  benefits.  Write:  H.  C.  Allen, 
Daily  Reformer,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


ONE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND'S 
BEST  NEWSPAPER 
MANAGEMENT  TEAMS 

Wants  to  add  an  outstanding  per¬ 
former  to  its  Retail  Advertising 
Division.  We  are  a  daily  and  Sunday 
in  a  stable,  one-newspaper  market. 
This  tmsition  in  Retail  at  this  time 
is  one  of  general  assignment  in  the 
overall  area  of  city-wide  and  season¬ 
al  promotions.  R.O.P.  color  develop¬ 
ment,  creation  of  sales  presentations 
for  retail  classifications,  etc.  This 
position  exploited  properly  can  lead 
to  a  management  t>osition. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements, 
etc.  We  pledge  to  keep  your  reply 
confidential.  Box  1177,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN  Unusual 
opportunity  for  top  flight  ad  man. 
with  ideas,  to  handle  major  DxmI  ac¬ 
counts  lH>th  on  the  local  and  national 
level.  Hospitalization,  gruui>  life,  sick 
leave,  vacation.  Sen<l  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  M.  Williams.  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-Newa. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


Experienced  in  handling  fashion 
accounts  for  large  A.M.  and 
P.M.  newspai>er8  in  zone  3.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  e.xiieri- 
ence  and  ability,  liberal  l>ene- 
fits.  Write  giving  background 
to: 

Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher 


DISPIxAY  .SALESMAN: 
Opiiortunity  for  aggressive  salesman 
with  some  exi>erience  in  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Select  list  of  accounts  with  goo<I 
salary  plus  commission.  Good  working 
conditions  with  all  lienefits.  Morning, 
evening,  and  Sunday,  locate*!  in  at¬ 
tractive  community  of  Zone  2.  Send 
complete  resume  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Write 
Box  1254,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  fully  quali¬ 
fied,  for  39,000  New  Englan<l  daily. 
Fine  opiiortunity  available  in  the  near 
future  for  sales-minded  iierson  under 
40  with  layout  and  copy  ability  to 
affiliate  with  solid  operation.  Above- 
average  salary  and  fringe  lienefits. 
.Send  resume  and  references  to  Box 
1232,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


LIVE-WIRE  AD  MAN  strong  on  lay¬ 
out.  with  iileas.  Grow  with  growing 
chain  of  weeklies.  Write  exiierience. 
Beacon  Publications,  Maynard,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  (man  or  woman) 
for  state-wide  project.  Box  1241,  E<li- 
tor  &  I^iblisher. 


OOPYRBADER  for  New  England  daily. 
Seeking  man  with  college  degree,  some 
experience  on  small  paper  who  wants 
to  move  into  a  growing  afternoon  daily 
in  Zone  1.  Box  1168,  Editor  A  Put^ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  Zone  2  weekly  group.  Must 
be  competent  reporter  and  desk  man. 
Give  full  details  and  salary.  Box  1108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  for  growing 
twin  weekly  operation.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience,  money  to  invest  and  talent. 
Converting  to  offset  March  ’63.  Call  or 
write  John  W.  Nash,  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  23,000-(-  Western  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Experience  or  journalism  school 
graduate  preferred.  Five-day  week,  iien- 
sion  plan,  other  lienefits  offered.  In¬ 
clude  four  references.  Box  1164,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Florida  daily  (25,000)  wants  managing 
editor  who  ran  develop  and  maintain 
news  staff  which  will  produce  complete, 
imaginative,  well-written,  well-^itecl 
product.  'This  is  job  for  hard-nosed  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman.  $140  week  to  start: 
excellent  future  with  growing  property 
for  man  who  produces.  References  re¬ 
quired,  will  be  checked  thoroughly. 
Final  selection  will  lie  made  only  after 
interview,  visit  to  paper.  Box  1155, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  OREGON  for 
young,  experienced  reporters  and  news 
editors  in  expanding  organization. 
Small  daily,  large  weeklies.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Albany  Democrat-Herald, 
Albany,  Oregon. 


!  SPORTS  WRITER  —  Central  Virginia 
I  morning  newspaper  needs  sports  re- 
I  (lorter  capable  of  covering  professional 
amateur  sports  of  all  kinds  and  filling 
I  in  on  headwriting  and  makeup.  Five- 
day,  40-hr.  week,  numerous  fringe 
I  benefits.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
:  Ed.,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


!  WOMiaM’S  NiWS  EDITOR  —  to  take 
,  charge  of  three-women  department  in 
i  daily  and  Sunday  operation.  Experi- 
I  ence  in  writing,  news  planning  and  lay- 
I  out  essential.  Apply  to  The  Editor, 
I  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls, 
i  N.Y. 


I  DESKMAN — Zone  five  small  afternoon 
^  daily.  Some  reporting,  photography. 
1  Box  1208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  strong  on  grammar, 
punctuation,  spelling,  pronunciations; 
wanted  by  publisher  of  periodicals  used 
in  Catholic  schools  for  study  of  current 
events,  history,  social  science,  etc.  If 
not  ext>erienced,  but  have  taught  Eng¬ 
lish,  will  consider.  Reply  Box  1192, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY  EDITOR  with  farm  back¬ 
ground  for  daily  in  diversified  area. 
Handle  staff  plus  stringers.  Opportunity 
for  features,  photo.  Sun-Star,  Merced, 
Calif. 

~  DESK  MAN 

If  you  are  a  fast,  accurate  desk  man, 
this  progressive  Zone  3  afternoon  pai>er 
can  offer  you  good  pay  and  liberal 
lienefits.  The  working  climate  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  man  we  choose.  Prefer 
thoroughly  seasonexl  desk  man  and 
college  grad,  but  will  consider 
promising,  well-qualified  man  with 
limited  experience.  Write  fully  to  Box 
1203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WANTED 
Local  weekly  desires  experienced  editor 
in  growing  weekly  newspaper.  Should 
lie  experienced  and  capable  of  all 
around  efforts.  Please  send  resume  to 
1206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Challenging  iiosition  open  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  for  right  man  in  Zone  2. 
Please  state  qualifications  and  salary 
expected.  Information  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Box  1188,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


GAL  for  general  beat  and  features. 
Some  knowledge  of  head  writing  and 
layout  needed  to  backstop  women’s  edi- 
1  tor.  Camera  knowledge  helpful.  Daily 
Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 


NUMISMA'nC  NEWSWRITER  —  staff 
member  for  national  coin  collectors 
journal.  Some  travel.  Blxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Editor, 
Numismatic  News,  lola,  Wis. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  young;  also 
I  Women’s  Editor,  preferably  a  man  — 
{  both  for  20  to  25,000  class  daily  news- 
paiier  in  Zone  3.  Box  1190,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  paper  17,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Man  or  girl  able  to  handle  all 
assignments.  Use  or  learn  camera.  Car 
neexled  for  area  coverage.  Tuiielo 
I  (Miss.)  Daily  Journal. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  job  with 
a  real  challenge,  one  that  involves  sell- 
mu  and  promotion,  in  a  place  with 
opportunity,  above  average  compensa¬ 
tion  with  a  top  newspaper  In  a  busy 
growing:  town,  contact  William  H. 
Baker,  Advertising  Director,  Laredo 
Times.  Laredo.  Texas. 


It  Never  Snows 
in  SAVANNAH  .  . 


If  you’re  tired  of  slush,  snow  tires, 
snow  suits  and  boots  and  like  pleasant 
■V"*  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  con¬ 

sider  yourself  an  experienced,  creative 
retail  salesman,  we’ll  be  interested  in 
hearing  from  you.  Layout  experience 
IS  not  essential  as  we  have  a  complete 
art.  copy  and  layout  dept.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  salary  desired  to 
Jerry  Wright,  Personnel  Director,  P.O. 
“OX  1601,  .Savannah  News-Press,  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Ga. 

resort  REPRESENTATIVE,  experi¬ 
enced,  wanted  by  several  very  sub¬ 
stantial  metropolitan  newspapers  to 
cover  New  York  State,  New  England. 
New  Jersey,  etc.  Box  1198,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


$25,000  YEARLY  for  brains,  drive, 
salesmanshii)  to  head  new  business 
•livision  retail  advertising  department. 
Box  1234,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

OPPORTUNITY — for  young  man  with 
I  some  exi>erience,  preferably  but  not 
\  necessarily  on  desk,  on  #2  spot  on  city 
'  desk  of  ^ne  7  a.m.  daily.  Box  1217. 
‘  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  CITY  EDI’TOR  for  strong  suburban 
daily  newspaper  competing  with  metro¬ 
politans.  Zone  9.  Age  3.5-40  preferr^. 
Must  be  excellent  reporter,  deskman 
with  some  administrative  experience. 
Full  resume,  references  requested.  Box 
Ills,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADERS  —  Retirements,  pro¬ 
motions  and  other  changes  are  creating 
a  few  openings  on  the  news  staffs  of 
The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville 
Times.  Prospects  are  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  two  copy  desk  openings  will 
occur  on  the  morning  paper  and  one 
on  the  afternoon  paper.  No  phone  calls 
please.  Send  full  information  to  Oleve 
Rumble.  Director  of  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions.  'The  Courier-Journal  and  The 
Louisville  Times.  Louisville  2,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


Um  zyne  number  to  indicate  location  without  tpeciflc  Identification 
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HELP  4NTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEi.P  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


REPORTER  with  3  years’  or  more  ex- 
lierience,  mainly  on  police  and  court 
lieat,  wanted  for  progressive  P.M.  50  M 
Daily.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
for  man  who  is  looking  for  a  perma> 
nent  job  with  promotional  iKmsibilities. 
Zone  3  location.  Write  Box  1195,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  weekly  newspaper,  be¬ 
ginning  June  or  July.  Young  man  with 
lilieral  arts  education,  enthusiasm, 
curiosity,  energy.  Press,  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


RBIPORTERS  —  Experienced,  for  wo¬ 
men’s  news  and  general  assignments. 
Best  working  conditions.  Apply  to  The 
Eklitor,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y, 


SPORTS  WRITER  strong  on  desk  local 
coverage  for  midwest  PM-AM  in  Capital 
City,  Box  1178,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  COMPETENT  COPY  EDITORS 
for  large  Conn,  P.M.  daily.  Please  give 
full  resume  of  experience  and  approxi¬ 
mate  salary  required.  Good  pay  and 
substantial  benefits.  Box  1194,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


I  WANTED :  A  REPORTER  with  3  or  4 
■  years’  newspaper  experience  who  wants 
to  learn  television  news  discipline — the 
integration  of  script  and  pictures.  We 
require  the  ability  to  write  cogently, 
to  inquire  intelligently  and  to  report 
accurately.  Public  sp«dcing  experience 
,  desirable  but  not  essential.  Successful 
applicant  will  join  a  news  staff  of 
;  seven  with  a  statewide  reputation  for 
'  superior  work.  Apply  to  News  Director, 
WCAX-TV,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

COPYREADER  —  Prefer  fully  ex- 
|ierience<l  man  for  universal  desk  A.M. 
paper.  Immediate  and  excellent  oi>- 
|K>rtunity  with  good  salary,  top  em¬ 
ployee  lienefits.  35-hr.  week.  Reply  in 
strict  confidence  to:  Personnel  Dir., 

;  News-Journal,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

'  DHJSK  MAN  for  afternoon  Penna. 
daily  —  56,000  circulation.  Exi«rienced 
desired  but  offers  excellent  opportunity 
i  for  exi>erienced  reporter  ready  to  move 
up.  Aggressive  paiier  and  community. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BDI’TOR.  COPY;  national  magazine: 
financial  and  legal  e.\|>erience;  to  $15,- 
000.  Box  1244,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiliiiiiiiH 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
i  Order  Blank  I 


m  Name. 


TOUR  OPENINGS:  Ace  reporter;  fea¬ 
ture  writer-photographer ;  desk  assist¬ 
ant  stato  news  editor:  bureau  man¬ 
ager.  Box  1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Twice  weekly 
in  attractive,  newsy  college-industry 
town  of  10,000,  located  in  border 
state,  has  good  op|X>rtunity  for  able 
ambitious  newsman.  Box  1239,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  non-metro  Ariz. 
daily.  Must  lie  competent  writer,  desk- 
man,  some  executive  experience.  Op- 
liortunity  for  real  advancement.  Send 
photo,  full  details,  present  income,  etc. 
Prefer  southwestern  background.  Box 
1224,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NOW  OPEN :  Positions  on  editorial 
staff  of  Catholic  newsi>ai>er  publishing 
house.  Experience  wouUl  help,  but 
recent  <-ollege  grails  not  rebuff^.  Op- 
IKirtunity  to  learn  every  phase  of 
newspapering.  Good  pay,  bright  future 
in  fabulous  climate.  The  work:  copy 
editing,  rewrite,  layout,  some  feature 
writing.  Send  resume,  in  own  hand¬ 
writing,  with  picture.  Box  1230,  Hlditor 
&  Publisher. 


QUALITY  NEWSMAN  with  reporting 
and  copyreading  experience,  interesteil 
in  living  in  wholesome,  attractive  Cai>e 
Cixl  town.  Possibly  opening  for  man 
nearing  retirement  age  but  not  ready 
to  slow  down.  Write,  'The  Enterprise. 
Falmouth.  Mass. 


REPORTER  39,000  P.M.  daily.  New 
building  —  good  location:  need  go- 
getter,  good  writer.  Zone  2.  Box  1255, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  —  Experienced  <'ompot- 
I  ing  Room.  Steady  Work.  $138.50,  35. 

I  hour  week.  Fringe  benefits.  Mctropoli- 
I  tan  daily.  Zone  9.  Box  1182,  liditor  & 

I  Publisher. 

I  TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR  for 
{  daily  newspaper.  Day  work.  375  lines 
per  hour.  Good  pay  and  conditions. 

I  Contact  Paul  L.  Pratt,  The  Berkshire 
'  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

I  30,000  DAILY  plans  to  place  com- 
liosing  and  press  operations  under 
supervision  of  one  man  as  a  inechani- 
I  cal  superintendent.  TTS  anil  rotary 
I  press  now.  Cold  type  a  iiossibility. 
Seek  man  about  40  with  ITU  member¬ 
ship.  Benefits  include  company-paid 
Iiension,  life  and  health  insurance. 
Located  in  Zone  2.  Replies  held  in 
confidence.  Write  Box  1237,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Netcspaper  Librarian 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN, 
experienced.  Zone  2.  State  experience 
and  salary  required.  Box  1173,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  two  or 
I  more  years'  experience  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  photography,  including  35  mm, 
wanted  for  work  in  6-man  progressive 
t>hoto  department.  Stable  company  with 
good  benefits.  Write  Personnel  Dept., 
'Times-World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Promotion 


g  Adllreaa  _ 

1  City^ - - - Zone _ State. 


By 


g  Classification 
I  COPY _ 


REPORTER 

Business  beat  specialist  who  also  has  . 
general  reporting  abilities  wanted  by 
one  of  California’s  leading  medium-  | 
sized  dailies.  Pleasant  living  and  work-  I 
ing  conditions.  Favorable  pay  and 
fringe  lienefits.  Preference  given  to 
applicants  from  West  Coast  with 
knowledge  of  area  business  conditions. 
Write 

Box  1225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER:  Excellent  opportunity  to 
!  advance.  Write  full  resume  and  send 
,  examples  of  work.  Outstanding  metro- 
{  politan  daily.  Zone  2.  Box  1235,  Elditor 
I  &  Publisher. 


COPYWRITER  —  Editorial  background 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C.  metropolitan 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  as 
general  assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last 
salary,  to  Box  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


AIRLINE  PR  REPRB55ENTATIVE. 
New  York  area,  for  leading  interna¬ 
tional  flag  carrier.  Age  25-35,  with 
j  several  years’  daily  newspaper  repor- 
'  torial  experience.  Send  complete  resume 
I  with  photo  to  Box  1126,  Editor  &  Pub- 
;  lisher. 


1 


THE  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD 

Located  in  Middletown,  New  York, 
with  more  than  31,000  circulation,  offset 
printed  and  winner  of  more  journalistic 
and  typographical  awards  than  you  can 
shake  a  stick  at,  needs  a  couple  of  re¬ 
porters — men  who  can  fit  into  our  pic¬ 
ture  of  continued  growth,  expansion  and 
experimentation. 

No  beginners,  but  no  ’’tired  old 
timers”  either.  We  want  self-starting  1 
news  and  feature-minded  people  who  can  1 
use  (or  will  learn  to  use)  a  camera,  j 
drive  own  car  and,  most  important,  who  1 
bubble  with  enthusiasm.  I 

We’re  located  60  miles  from  New  York  1 
City.  , 

Call  A1  Romm,  Editor 
Middletown,  DI  .3.2181 

Area  (Tode  914  ' 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  or  woman  who  can 
make  a  hand  on  successful  cattle  and 
sheep  weekly  in  the  Southwest.  Good 
starting  pay  —  good  working  condi-  I 
tions  —  no  ceiling  on  writing  ability  | 
or  chance  for  advancement.  Box  1228, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  serve  as  assistant  in 
public  relations,  preparing  news  re¬ 
leases  for  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Large  university.  Zone  5.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Box  1180,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  ASSISTANT  to 
write  academic,  sports  news.  Draft- 
free  status,  degree,  newspaper  or 
similar  experience  required.  Salary  to 
$100  weekly.  State  all  in  first  letter. 
Public  Relations,  Union  College.  Sche¬ 
nectady  8,  N.Y. 


”NEJR”  reports  hundreds  of  SPECIFIC 
$7,U00-$35,000  Elxecutive  job  openings. 
Write  for  free  copy.  National  Em¬ 
ployment  Reports,  106  W.  Adams, 
830-5,  Chicago  3. 


OUTSTANDING  NEW  ENGLAND  col¬ 
lege  for  men  enlarging  PR  staff.  Ne«ls 
well-educated  young  newsman  with 
initiative  and  imagination.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Send  confidential  resume 
to  Box  1250,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


m  □  A»«ign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  5 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  I 

I  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOI  &  PUIUSHER  •  ISO  Third  Aveiwe  •  New  York  22.  N.Y.  | 
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WIRE  EDITOR  —  with  one  or  two 
years’  experience,  for  aggressive  com¬ 
munity  daily  in  Midwest.  Health  in¬ 
surance,  vacations  and  other  benefits. 
Pay  above  $100.00  commensurate  with 
ability  to  make  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  better.  Write  Bo.x  1252,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

MACHINIST  WANTED:  Northeast  six 
day  daily  :  16  machines  with  TTS  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  capable:  excellent  op- 
lortunity,  permanent  position.  Write 
Box  1166,  Eklitor  &  publisher. 


!  TWO-YEAR  UPSTATE  COMMUNITY 
I  college  of  State  University  of  New 
I  York  seeks  public  relations  man  or 
I  woman.  Beginning  salary  range  $5,- 
500-$7,000,  depending  on  exiierience, 
etc.  Write  Box  1240,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOIis 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertyiie  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  16,  1963 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Ulmimutrative. 

^PL;SHER'S  assistant 

Seek  opportunity  to  develop  a  publish¬ 
ing  property  for  a  ‘share’  of  the  resulu 
produced.  Now  General  Manager 
medium  daily.  EIxperienced  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  departments  and  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  references.  health. 
Resume  available.  Any  communication 
definitely  confidential.  Box  1072,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TAX  ACCOUNTANT  —  Auditor,  Con¬ 
troller,  Personnel,  Business  Manager, 
Labor  Negotiations.  Seventeen  years' 
experience  all  phases  of  newspaper 
field.  Has  excellent  txMition:  reasons 
for  change  are  legitimate  but  confi¬ 
dential.  Top  references  —  good  record. 
Interview  will  tell  all.  Box  1156,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


li^er.  General  Manager,  or  Assistant 
of  small  or  medium  daily.  Twelve  of 
13  years’  in  field  of  management — Na- 
ational  Manager,  Advertising  and  Bus¬ 
iness  Manager  and  Publisher;  an  idea 
man  who  can  buiid  a  property  through 
promotion  and  sound  business;  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  offset  field  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  composition,  camera  and 
press.  Reached  a  page  cost  of  as  low 
as  16.80  on  a  small  daily.  College 
graduate,  age  36.  Am  interested  in 
making  a  iiermanent  connection  with  a 
future.  Box  1191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de- 
;iartments.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1183,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  prize-winning  weekly  — 
former  managing  editor,  news  editor — 
18  years’  experience  —  sold  out.  Know 
all  phases  of  business.  Wants  job  with 
future  on  progressive  paper.  Prefer 
/.ones  1  &  2.  Resume  and  photo  on 
request.  Box  1186.  Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 


TALENT  TEAM  —  2  ambitious  man¬ 
agement  men.  Ages — 32.  (1)  Mechani¬ 
cal — 13  years.  (1)  Business — 13  years; 
BA,  MA.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
newspaper  business.  Accent  on  com¬ 
posing  room,  advertising,  circulation, 
mailroom,  personnel,  promotion.  Now 
working  with  top  management.  Desire 
to  join  newspa|)er  as  management 
team  or  invest  talent,  hard  work, 
money  in  growing  newspaper.  Prefer 
chart  Zones  1  or  2.  Resume  available. 
Write  Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Arilistx-i'artoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Versatile.  Anti-Kennedy. 

Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation 

HRGULATION  MANAGER :  Eight 
years’  experience ;  strong  PROMOTION 
—  know  all  phases.  Would  consider 
Ass’t  CM  or  Promotion  Managership 
with  potential.  Age  34;  family  man. 
Box  1151.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Young!  Aggressive!  Reliable  I  Eager  I 
Experienced  in  all  phases.  Desires 
challenging  jiosition  on  small  daily. 
Prefer  Zones  7-8-9.  Box  1229,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Ten  years’  experience  newspapers 
and  magazines  —  all  phases.  Proven 
ability.  Young,  aggressive.  Excellent 
references.  Zone  2.  Box  1227,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HRCULATION  MANAGER  12  years' 
experience  all  phases,  good  production 
rerord,  wants  top  job  on  afternoon 
daily  almut  7500.  Zone  5  preferred. 
Box  1247.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

UNITED  NATIONS  coverage  by  exper¬ 
ienced  correspondent.  Clayton  Willis, 
correspondents’  Press  Room,  United 
Nations.  N.Y.  EL  5-1956. 


Correspondents 

editorial 

,  BARRO.N’S  STRINGER  in  Paris.  Neil 
MeInnes,  seeks  extra  work.  Economic 
and  financial  reimrting  covering  whole 
Common  Market.  Write  110  rue  de 
!  France.  Fontainebleau,  France. 

CO.ST-CON.SCIOUS  PRO.  30.  bachelor,  ; 
use<l  to  fast  |>ace,  tough  competition,  . 
seeks  career  opiiortunity  with  conserv-  1 
ative  publisher  of  me<lium-size  daily.  ' 
Wish  to  work  into  overall  management  j 
by  producing  iiuality  pixxluct  econom¬ 
ically.  Now  in  PR.  Nine  years’  wire  1 
service,  daily  reporter,  desk,  bureau 
chief.  Skille.!  feature  writer,  hustler 
who  knows  all  lieats.  Resume,  refer¬ 
ences  will  reflect  maturity  in  (lemanil- 
ing  i>osts. 

Box  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  WA-SHINGTON 

FARM  REPORTER  since  TOR  avail- 
i  able  do  monthly,  weekly  columns  mag- 
1  azines,  newspapers;  or  as  "stringer" 
for  Washington  daily  telegraphic  cor¬ 
respondence.  Box  1107,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

ADI)  TO  YOUR  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

'  staff  -  newsman,  6  years’  exiierience, 

1  now  staffer  on  iK>litical  journal:  seeks 
Washinfrton  reiiortint;  tiost.  Marrie<l, 
A.  K.  (Tovernment,  partial  masters. 

1  Box  1249,  Kflitor  &  Publisher. 

ECONOMIC  &  IX)REIGN  NEWS  ana¬ 
lyst,  20  years’  ext>erience  as  reporter 
and  corresi)ondent  —  European  back¬ 
ground  —  now  Senior  IMitor  with 
radio  network  in  N.Y.C.  Age  41.  seeks 
opjxirtunity  to  move  on.  Box  1226. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  Display  Advertising 

EDITOR-SPECIALIST,  39.  B.S.  with  1 

IMMEDIATE)  REPLAfTSMENT  rijrht 
now  to  your  city;  no  delay  —  24-hour 
notice.  Advertisintr  sales  or  manatee- 
ment,  daily  or  weekly  —  letterpress  or 
!  offset.  Make  your  money  and  linatee 
trains.  Wire  now  and  I  will  phone 
j  you  back.  Royal  Anderson.  1042  ”A” 

1  St.,  Sparks,  Nev, 

( 

broad  backf^round.  intereste<]  in  lar(?e 
weekly  or  Bma)l-me<lium  Keneral  daily  | 
in  nee<l  of  very  a^RreBBive,  versatile.  | 
serious,  imaRinative,  and  seasoneil  edi-  1 
tor.  Now  editinR  economic  weekly  and 
servinR  as  corres|>ondent  for  l-Ainilon 
daily.  All-round  talent  in  editinR,  enpy- 
readinR.  re|K>rtinR.  photoRraphy,  make¬ 
up.  rewritinR  and  stronR  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  circulation-sales  manaRement. 
SeekinR  responsible  position  on  publi¬ 
cation  desirinR  Rrowth.  Box  12.)3,  E<li- 

editorial 

MARRIED  NEWSMAN.  30,  working 
Europe,  seeks  better  pay,  more  chal- 
ienge  abroad/home  major  medium.  PR 
i  o.k.  Reported  4  years’  Frisco  daily  — 

2  years’  Madrid/London  wire  agency 
news  editor,  top  rewrite.  Box  1121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

tor  &  Publisher. 

LIBRARIAN.  Ten  years*  experience. 
Mature.  Available  now.  Preferably 
New  York.  Resume  on  re<iuest.  Box 
1220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE  REPORTER-DESK  MAN 
Needs  job.  Urgent! 

Box  1256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  metrot>o1itan  and 
small-town  experience,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  daily  in  community  10.000- 
25,000  range;  record  as  editor  4,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily,  3,500  weekly,  managing 
editor  20,000  suburban  daily,  full  city 
desk-telegraph  desk  training  on  daily 
;  above  300,000.  Prefer  Mo.,  Ohio.  Pa., 
Fla.  Box  1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  REPORTER.  33,  exiieri- 
enced  all  phases  of  ret>ortinR.  Marrie<l. 
No  amateur.  Excellent  references.  Can  | 
send  clips.  Politics,  columns,  features,  . 
police,  county,  all  others.  Prefer  South. 
Box  1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  CHALLENGE  to  fit  abilities,  i 
Keen  mind,  i>erceptive,  imaginative;  j 
sound  reimrter.  deft  writer.  Family  j 
man.  33,  MA.  8  years’  wire  service. 
Box  1251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER ;  Newspaper,  magi.- 
zine,  PR,  advertising  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  writer,  capable  artist-cartoonist- 
photographer.  Married,  28,  BJ,  Excel¬ 
lent  record,  references.  Resume  and 
samples  available.  Desire  permanent 
liosition  where  writing  is  top  con¬ 
sideration.  Go  anywhere!  Box  1153, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  A  HOME  TOWN 

City  Editor  of  medium  daily  seeking 
chance  at  editorship  of  small  daily  ' 
and  a  community  to  call  home.  Young, 
veteran,  family  man.  not  looking  for  i 
chance  to  retire  but  simply  preferring  i 
smaller  community  where  he  can  see  1 
what  he’s  working  for.  Desire  execu¬ 
tive  i>osition  in  diversifie<l  town  of  ; 
25,(100-75,000  that  is  not  dominnte<l  by 
nearby  metropolis.  Write  to  Box  1219.  : 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
Relocate  Zone  1.  Prefer  Boston  area. 
Married.  32,  B.A.  Seeks  $150  as  rim 
man,  slot  or  editing.  Box  1207,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  NAVAL  OFFICER.  26,  desires  position 
on  medium  or  large  daily  in  Zone  3. 

4  or  6.  Detached  in  spring.  B.A.  with 
talent  and  ambition.  Box  1189,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WIRE-MAKEUP  EDITOR  seeks  job 
Southwest  area.  Experience<l  nil  desks. 
Box  1246.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  photo-feature  writer. 
Zones  8-9.  Box  1193,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  WRITER  desires  position  any 
medium.  J-School  grad,  Oklahoma — 
worked  on  dailies  and  in  PR.  Veteran. 
27,  married.  Living  in  Los  Angeles ; 
will  relocate.  Box  1172,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  degree,  solid  training  170- 
M  daily,  UPI  reporter,  state  govt., 
legislature  experience.  Seek  top  job. 
top  opportunities  on  big  West  daily.  No 
promoting.  Former  wire,  copy  and 

employment  Agencies 

;  makeup  editor.  Age  32.  Learn  fast  — 
work  hard.  Box  1187,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^: 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
l>ersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728  j 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  strong  in  features, 
business,  promotion,  marketing,  public 
speaking,  reporting,  looking  for  chaneg 
to  "Go.”  J-grad.  33,  married.  Minimum 

$110  week.  Box  1113,  E)ditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mechanical 

WINNER  of  Freedoms  Foundation 
Honor  Medals,  John  P.  Herrick  Edi¬ 
torial  Award,  available  I  Recently  sub¬ 
urban  publisher,  general  manager,  e<ii- 
tor.  ad  salesman,  press  photographer. 
Family  man,  53.  Go  anywhere  —  meet 
ANY  competition.  Box  1213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING  Room 
Superintendent;  Mid-West  or  South. 
ITS.  Color.  Worked  in  all  depart-  , 
ments.  Non-Union.  Handled  Metropoli-  : 
tan  and  small  dailies;  also  job  print-  { 
ing.  Best  of  reference.  Superintendent  | 
at  present.  Box  1069,  Editor  A  Pub-  ’ 
lisher. 

ATTORNEY  (New  York)  wants  to 
return  to  newspapering  as  M.E.  small 
daily.  Ivy  League,  single,  28.  tnngh- 
minded.  Box  1242.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  STEREOTYPER  —  18  | 
years’  experience  Goss,  Scott,  Hoe 
presses  —  color.  Age  37.  seeks  fore-  ! 
manship.  Box  1211,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  1 

Mechanical 

PAGE  MAKEUP.  LlfDLOW  and 
Hoorman,  five  years’  ex|)erience. 
Permanent.  Family  man.  Deaf  oral. 
Prefer  Illinois,  or  go  anywhere.  Write: 
P.O.  Box  1019,  Chicago-42,  lii. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  single.  26,  army 
press  experience.  Now  doing  free  lance 
editorial  work  in  New  York;  s^ks 
interesting  and  chalienging  position. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1245,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  — Excellent 
record  on  medium  and  large  papers. 
References.  College  graduate.  Engi¬ 
neering  and  negotiating  experience. 
Will  relocate  end  of  school  year.  Box 
1238,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.(X)  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

S2-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10.  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaia  2-7050 
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‘Ham’  Operators  Help  with  News 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  LI.  BroMii 

No  Contraction 

The  prophets  of  doom 
(including  a  lot  of  wishful- 
thinking  competitors)  would 
have  you  l)elieve  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  contracting, 
that  because  of  consolidations, 
mergers  and  suspensions  it  is 
drying  up  and  eventually  will 
disappear  in  this  country. 

Don’t  you  believe  it. 

The  43rd  annual  edition  of 
the  Editor  &  Pi'blisher  Year 
Book  is  now  going  on  the  press 
and  will  lie  in  distribution  early 
in  March.  The  Year  Book,  as 
you  know,  contains  a  complete 
list  of  all  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  their 
circulations. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures 
since  1919  shows  a  decline  of 
318  daily  newspapers  in  that 
period,  while  the  total  number  of 
copies  has  more  than  doubled. 
In  1919,  according  to  E&P  fig¬ 
ures,  there  were  457  morning 
papers,  1,621  evening  papers, 
making  a  total  of  2,078  dailies 
with  a  circulation  of  26,443,351. 
(The  first  Year  Book  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1921  with  figures  for 
1920  but  the  data  for  1919 
appeared  in  a  weekly  issue  of 
E&P.) 

In  the  ten  years  up  to  1929, 
the  start  of  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,  total  dailies  had  declined 
134  to  1,944,  but  daily  circula¬ 
tion  had  increased  by  13,000,000 
up  to  39,000,000  copies  per  day. 
This  marked  the  end  of  the 
purely  partisan.  Party-subsi¬ 
dized  papers. 

Another  100  newspapers  suc¬ 
cumbed  during  the  depression 
years  so  that  by  1941  the  total 
number  of  dailies  was  1,857 
having  a  total  circulation  of 
over  42,000,000. 

The  war  years  also  took  their 
toll  so  that  by  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  1945,  there  were  330 
morning  papers,  1,419  evening 
papers,  making  a  total  of  1,749 
daily  papers  with  a  circulation 
of  48,384,188. 

*  *  * 

It  is  interesting  to  compare 
those  figures  with  the  situation 
in  1962.  This  1963  Year  Book 
contains  a  list  of  dailies  as  of 
the  end  of  1962  with  their  cir¬ 
culations  as  of  September  30, 
1962. 

While  there  were  1,749  dailies 
in  1945,  there  are  listed  in  this 
Y ear  Book,  as  of  the  end  of  1962, 
1,760  dailies  having  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  59,848,688.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  this  is  a  total  greater  than 
in  1945. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  1946 
the  total  numlier  of  dailies  rose 
to  1,763  and  then  to  a  po.st-war 
high  of  1,786  in  1952.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  also  that  in 
1957,  1958  and  1959  there  were 
fewer  daily  newspapers  than 
there  are  today  and  while  the 
total  number  in  1962  was  one 
/c.s.s  than  it  had  been  in  1961  it 
was  five  mure  than  it  had  been 
in  1959. 

The  latest  figures  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  Year  Book  show  there 
are  318  morning  papers,  1,451 
evening  papers  making  a  total 
of  1,760  daily  newspapers. 
(There  are  “all-day”  newspapers 
listed  in  both  the  morning  and 
the  evening  columns  but  counted 
as  only  one  daily  in  the  total.) 

While  that  figure  is  one  less 
than  in  the  previous  year  the 
total  daily  circulation  of  those 
newspapers  has  increased  by 
almost  600,000  copies — 586,992 
copies  to  be  exact — which  is  an 
increase  of  I'/r.  Total  morning 
circulation  was  up  468,304  copies 
and  total  evening  circulation 
was  up  118,688  copies. 

Total  number  of  Sunday  news- 
jiapers  has  remained  the  same 
for  the  last  two  years  at  558, 
but  circulation  has  increased  by 
671,000  or  1.39%. 

Exactly  one  year  ago  persons 
in  and  out  of  the  newspaper 
business  were  bemoaning  the 
loss  of  two  daily  newspapers  in 
Los  Angeles  and  citing  this  as 
an  example  of  how  newspapers 
are  disappearing.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  Year  Book  lists 
126  daily  new'spapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  compared  to  130  a  year 
ago,  while  total  morning  and 
evening  circulation  for  those 
newspapers  is  now  at  5,160,000 
copies  compared  to  4,562,000 
copies  in  the  previous  year. 

In  other  words,  the  total 
number  of  new'spapers  sold  in 
that  state  has  increased  more 
than  half  a  million  in  the  past 
year.  As  in  previous  years  there 
are  fluctuations  in  every  state. 
Some  hav'e  more  dailies  than 
they  had  a  year  ago  and  some 
have  less.  Some  states  have  a 
greater  total  circulation  than  a 
year  ago  and  some  have  less. 
The  net,  however,  is  up  in  total 
circulation  by  more  than  half  a 
million  copies  a  day. 

Figures  in  this  Year  Book 
reveal  that  while  newspaper 
advertising  rates  have  gone  up, 
circulations  have  also  gone  up, 
with  the  result  that  from  Decem¬ 
ber,  1961  to  December,  1962  the 
increase  in  milline  rates  for 


Cleveland 

AREA — Amateur  Radio  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  —  is  growing 
rapidly  into  an  international 
public  information  service  which 
helps  news  media  in  emergen¬ 
cies. 

It’s  an  organization  for  “ham” 
radio  operators  who  write  about 
their  hobby.  On  the  suggestion 
of  Harry  A.  Tummonds,  ama¬ 
teur  radio  columnist  (“Ham 
Antenna”)  in  the  Clevelaiid 
Plain  Dealer,  in  August,  1961, 
some  70  |>ersons  signed  up.  Now 
the  association  has  nearly  100 
members,  coast  to  coast,  one  in 
Canada  and  one  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Tummonds  reports.  Dues 
are  65  cents  a  month. 

One  purpose  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Tummonds  says,  is  to 
encourage  “ham”  operators  to 
cooperate  with  newspapers  and 


morning  new.spapers  has  in¬ 
creased  only  4.28%.  Evening 
jiapers  over  the  .same  period 
have  increased  their  milline  rate 
only  by  2.88%.  For  Sunday 
new'spapers  the  increase  has 
lieen  only  1.52%. 

The  figures  for  total  dailies 
and  total  circulation  indicates 
that  newspapers  have  been  going 
through  a  period  of  transition 
since  1945  that  corresponds  to 
the  shifts  in  population  from 
the  city  to  the  suburb  and  from 
state  to  state.  When  the  post¬ 
war  l>aby  crop  starts  to  reach 
adulthood,  the  newspaper-buying 
age,  in  1964  and  ’65  newspaper 
circulations  will  increase  at  a 
faster  rate  without  any  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  the  number  of 
papers. 

• 

Logisern  in  Rioting 
At  Newsprint  Mill 

The  New  York  Times,  closed 
since  Dec.  8  by  a  printers’  strike, 
w'as  having  other  labor  problems 
indirectly  in  Canada. 

The  loggers  have  been  on 
strike  since  Jan.  14  against  the 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
Co.  Ltd.,  in  which  the  Times 
Company  has  part  ownership. 
Independent  settlers  have  been 
delivering  logs  to  the  mill. 

Rioting  among  striking  log¬ 
gers  and  woods  settlers  resulted 
this  week  in  three  deaths  and 
charges  of  murder  against  19 
settlers  at  Kapuskasing,  north¬ 
ern  Ontario. 

• 

INBC  Out  of  Russia 

Moscow 

Objecting  to  two  recent  “hos¬ 
tile”  television  programs,  the 
Soviet  government  this  week 
closed  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  bureau  here.  Rus¬ 
sell  Jones,  acting  correspondent, 
was  ordered  to  leave. 


radio-television  stations  when 
they  assist  in  gathering  news. 

As  an  example:  During  heavy 
snow  storms  last  December 
Brunswick,  Ohio,  was  declared  a 
distressed  area.  The  only  com¬ 
munications  in  or  out  was  via 
amateur  radio  station.  Nick  J. 
Lesnick,  an  AREA  member, 
wrote  the  story  for  his  local 
paper,  and  another  member, 
Ruth  M.  Broschk,  reported  the 
rescue  of  10  persons  from  gas 
fumes. 

T.  F.  McDonald,  a  (’lev'eland 
attorney  who  is  president  of  the 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  is 
legal  counsel  to  AREA.  Mr. 
Tummonds  is  executive  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  president  is  Henry  T. 
Schneider  of  Wesleyville,  Pa., 
who  edits  the  Tri-State  Radio 
Newsletter. 


Changes  Are  Made 
In  Toronto  Globe 
Design,  Editions 

Toronto 

New  layout  designs  and  a  new 
type  face  featured  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  2.  The  changes  are  the 
result  of  the  recent  appointment 
of  Gene  Aliman,  formerly  of 
Maclean’s  Magazine,  as  design 
editor. 

At  the  same  time,  Oakley 
Dalgleish,  publisher,  announced 
that  the  'Tuesday  and  Friday 
“Report  On  Business”  sections, 
which  for  the  past  year  have 
been  distributed  nationally  on 
day  of  issue,  will  go  to  114 
countries,  replacing  the  weekly 
overseas  edition  which  has  been 
distributed  from  London  the 
past  four  years. 

The  international  edition  of 
the  business  report  will  be 
printed  at  both  Toronto  and 
London. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  now  uses 
814  point  Imperial  type  for  text. 

Appointments 

Mr.  Dalgleish  also  announced 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  Dick 
Beddoes,  sports  columnist;  Vin¬ 
cent  Egan,  formerly  executive 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange;  Devon 
Smith,  formerly  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Telegram; 
the  opening  of  a  new  financial 
and  industrial  news  bureau  at 
Montreal  with  David  Oancia  in 
charge;  and  expansion  of  the 
London,  England,  bureau  with 
Robert  Miller  of  the  Toronto 
copy-editing  staff  in  charge;  and 
moving  sport  columnist  Scott 
Young  to  the  editorial  page  to 
do  five  commentaries  a  week. 
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iiar  AutoSetter  is  FLEXIBLE 


APE-CONTROL  CENTER  BOOSTS  PRODUCTION 
)F  BOTH  LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 

)ne  of  the  AutoSetter’s  many  features  is  flexibility  of  control.  AutoSetter’s  control 
>.*nter  is  a  small  push-button  box,  at  the  right  of  the  keyboard.  The  monitor  uses 
hese  buttons  to  control  the  tape  and  related  machine  functions. 

For  instance,  the  tape  and  matrix  assembly  can  be  stopped  instantly  by 
(.epressing  the  Stop  button.  The  Clutch  button  allows  a  line  to  completely 
tssemble  and  then  stop,  for  reading  or  insertion  of  a  pi  character. 

The  other  three  buttons  control  the  rise  of  the  assembling  elevator  and  the  use 
of  the  upper  and  lower  rail.  These  are  of  primary  use  to  the  manual  operator, 
to  speed  setting  of  corrections  or  other  non-tape  composition. 

Also,  at  the  Bngertips  of  the  monitor  is  a  speed-control  knob  on  the  code 
reader.  This  enables  him  to  reduce  AutoSetter  speed  to  check  matrix  response 
and  immediately  return  to  full  production  speed. 

Because  control  of  the  AutoSetter  is  fast  and  flexible,  the  Star  AutoSetter  will 
increase  production  in  your  composing  room.  Write  for  new,  descriptive  folder. 


When  a  25  line  machine  is  built 
—  AutoSetter  will  operate  it! 


■  MNCN;  1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AlIRCIES:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  and  aunts  ovfRSUS. 


Printed 


From  copy  boy  on  up,  C.  L.  Douglas  is  known  by  everyone  at 
The  Fort  Worth  Press  as  Doug. 

He’s  never  been  known  to  shout  an  order.  Quiet  suggestions 
get  the  job  done. 

Next  month  Doug  observes  40  years  with  Scripps-Howard,  37 
at  The  Press.  He’s  been  managing  editor  since  1945. 

Doug,  who  will  only  admit  to  being  older  than  Oklahoma,  was 
born  in  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Indian  Territory,  now  the  Sooner 
state.  As  a  young  man  he  farmed,  worked  wild  mules,  attended 
Oklahoma  A&M  and  Oklahoma  University,  tried  banking,  finally 
went  into  newspapering. 

One  of  his  first  big  stories  was  when  an  accommodating  judge 
gave  him  a  six-month  sentence  under  an  assumed  name  so  he 
could  pose  as  a  dope  addict.  There  had  been  reports  of  misman¬ 


agement  at  Darlington  State  Dope  Farm  and  Doug  sought  the.j 
facts  first  hand.  He  wrapped  up  his  story  in  five  days,  but  not- 
before  being  locked  up  with  a  group  of  prisoners  considered' 
maximum  escape  risks.  Legislators,  at  their  next  session,  closed 
the  farm. 

As  a  seasoned  Texas  writer,  Doug  has  covered  adventure,), 
politics,  and  traveled  in  20  countries.  Press  readers  are  impressed  | 
with  his  writing  skills,  and  newspaper  people  are  impressed! 
with  the  way  he  lays  out  and  edits  a  newspaper.  A  historian,  he 
has  authored  five  books  on  Texas  and  the  Old  West. 

Doug’s  hobbies  run  to  food,  where  he  is  the  paper’s  culinary' 
expert;  a  green  thumb,  where  his  prizes  are  berry  vines  and; 
fruit  trees;  and  a  collection  of  berets,  the  only  sensibl*( 
headgear,  he  insists,  when  Texas  winds  whip  across  th« 
prairies. 
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